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APSTBACT 

The study examined the personal, social, and economic 
correlates of job- finding of y^ung men* The data base was the 
National Longitudinal Survey, 1966* 1969. Younger, less educated youth 
relied more heavily on informal channels. Increasing age and 
education led to a slight shift from informal to formal channels, 
although informal still dominated. As white youth matured they relied 
less on friends and relatives ana schools and more on formal methods 
except schools. For both races increased education led to a rise in 
the use of formal techniques, particularly schools. Hhile blacks 
relied more heavily on friends and relatives than did vhites, race 
was less important than social class with higher social class youth 
shoving a greater use of formal channels. Youth using formal channels 
tended to locate white-collar jobs, particularly professional and 
clerical; those relying on informal had a greater chance of locating 
blue-collar jobs. Whites found the highest ••quality" jobs through 
private agencies, newspapers, and the ••other*^ channel* Among both 
races friends and relatives generally led to lower quality jobs. An 
extensive review of the literature on job-finding is included. 
(Author) 
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ABSTRACT 

THE COMPANY YOUTH KEEP: 
AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS OF JOB FINDING AMONG YOUNG MEN 14-24 

Greater supports for youth during the transition from school to 
work could conceivably lower unemployment rates and allow youth to make 
work conscious career decisions. One important component of smoothing 
transition is better job seeking techniques, which appear to have an 
impact on securing employment. 

This study attempted to gain insight into the personal, social, 
and economic correlates of lob finding methods used by employed males 
with fifteen or fewer years of education. It utilized a special longi- 
tudinal survey of the work experience of young men from 1966 through 
1969. The dependent variable was the channel used to find the job held 
at the time of each annual survey. Independent variables were grouped 
into those concerned with background and situational characteristics, 
and those associated with the type and quality of jobs found. The major 
thrust of the analysis was directed toward identifying the characteristics 
of respondents who utilized various finding methods, and the types of 
jobs located through each technique. 

The ways young men located jobs appeared closely tied to 
characteristics that influence the entry process. Younger, less edu- 
cated youth relied more heavily on informal channels. Increasing age 
and education were characterized by a slight shift from Informal to 
formal channels, although informal were still dominant. Also, the types 
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of informal and formal channels tended to change. As white youth mature 
they rely less on friends and relatives and schools and more on direct 
application, public and private employment services, and newspapers. 
But for both races, a rise in educational levels brought a sharp rise 
in the use of formal techniques, particularly school employment services. 
This generally resulted in less use of friends and relatives. 

The major racial difference was that blacks did not change job 
finding methods as they grew older and relied far more heavily on 
friends and relatives than did white youth. Race, however, exerted 
less influence on job finding than did social class. Yo '± in the 
upper half of a social class scale were more likely to use formal 
channels than those in the lower half. A series of variables which 
measured youth's level of sophistication were also associated with 
heavier use of formal channels. 

Within broad occupational groups, youth who used formal channels 
were more likely to locate white-collar jobs, particularly in the 
professional and clerical areas, while those who relied on informal 
methods ended up in blue-collar positions. Whites who relied on 
private employment agencies, newspapers, and the "other" miscellaneous 
channel tended to locate better quality jobs than did those using the 
other channels. The only formal technique leading to notably higher 
quality jobs among blacks was the public employment service. Among 
both blacks and whites, use of friends and relatives generally led to 
low quality jobs. For white youth, private agencies, newspapers, and 
the "other" channel resulted in jobs with high rates of pay. School 
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referral., consistently led to jobs with significantly lower rates of 
pay than did all the other methods.. 

One reason disadvant/'e;ed youth have difficulty making a 
successful transition is low levels of labor market information and 
heavy reliance on friends and relatives. The critical fact is not just 
that advantaged youth are able to make use of a wider range of finding 
channels, but ^hat they are not totally dependent on informal mechanisms. 
They use friends and relatives as a matter of choice, not by default. 
The assumption that advantaged youth are successful in their job seek- 
ing efforts because they have friends and relatives who direct them to 
"good" jobs does not accurately describe what seems to occur. What is 
probably more critical than the technique is what youth know, i.e., the 
level of information about the labor market, coupled with the ability to 
exercise choice in the way they locate jobs. While encouraging the use 
of formal methods may help this group somewhat, concerted efforts must 
be made toward increasing the levels of information the disadvantaged 
youth possess about the world of work. This can partly be achieved 
through the development of creative guidance and occupation information 
in the public school system as well .;s specific youth oriented placement 
services. 



David N. Saunders 
Richmond, Virginia 
June 3, 197^ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Since the early 1960* s, changes in the United States economy and 
shifts in the composition of its labor force have helped create severe 
employment problems among what might be called marginal or peripheral 
workers--youth, older workers, women, and members of minority groups.^ 
Marginal workers can be defined as individuals whose labor force 
attachment is characterized by intermittent, low-income employment, 
concentrated in low status industries and occupations usually in the 
secondary or external labor market 

A significant portion of this group of marginal workers is made 
up of young men and women 14-24 in the transition from school to work* 
During the 1950 's and early 1960 's the ratio of unemployed teenagers 
16-19 years to adults over 25 remained high yet stable at approximately 
3:1. Starting around 1963 the ratio began climbing and after peaking at 
over 5:1 in 1969, fell to 4:1 by the close of 1971 as shown in Figure 



^Dean Morse, The Peripheral Worker (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1969). 

^Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart III, The Job Crisis for Black 
Youth (New York: Praeger, 1971), pp. 17, 86; Peter B. Doeringer and 
Michael T. Piore, Internal Labor Markets and Manpower Analysis (Lexing- 
ton: D. C. Heath, 1971), pp. 1-2; and Paul Feldman, ''Efficiency, 
Distribution and the Role of Government in a Market Economy," Journal of 
Political Economy , 79 (May-June, 1971). 
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1. During these years teenage unemployment rates averaged between 12 
and 20 percent while general unemployment rates fluctuated between 3 and 
6 percent as shown in Figure 2. In February 1972 nearly one-half of all 
the unemployed were under twenty-five.^ These few statistics demonstrate 
the disadvantaged position of youth in the labor market and suggest the 
possible presence of structural features which affect them. 



somewhat by the great heterogeneity among youth who differ considerably 
in personal, social, family, educational, and economic circumstances. 
For example, labor force participation and unemployment rates vary 
widely according to such factors as school enrollment, time of year, age, 
and race.* Rates of nonwhite youth are twice those of comparable whites 
and six times those of all labor force participants over twenty-five.^ 
Youth in nonpoverty areas have lower unemployment rates than those located 
in ghettos where between one-third and one-half of all black youth are 
unemployed. By any measure the situation of black ghetto youth is 



Determining the causes of their difficulties is complicated 



^Levitar" and Taggart, Job Crisis , 27; and U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1972 Manpower Report of the President (Washington: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1972), p. 79. 



^U. S. Department of Labor, Employment Situation, February 1972 
(Washington: Office of Information, March, 1972), Table A-6. 



Charles C. Killingsworth , "The Continuing Labor Market Twist," 
Monthly Labor Review (September, 1968), pp. 12-17. 



Sjilliam S. Bowen and T. Aldrich Finegan, The Economics of 
Labor Force Participation (Princetons Princeton University Press, 
1969), p. 4A9. 




Levi tan and Taggart, Job Crisis , 25-29. 
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Figure 1 

Unemployment rates of teenagers antl adults 
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Figure 2 

Ratio of teenage to adult unemployment rates 
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^U.S. Department of Labor, 1077 Mnnoo^>Gr Report. 79. 
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intolerable— a national disgrace— and may well deteriorate given the 
increasing percentage black youth will represent of those first enter- 
ing the labor force during the next decade.^ 



•■U. S. Department of Labor, 1972 Manpo wer Report, 85. 
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CHAPTER II 
TRANSITION FROM SCHOOL TO WORK 

Problem of Defining Entry 

The transition from school to work is a concept which has not 
been adequately defined. The reasons for the absence of an agreed-upon 
definition of what constitutes entry lies partly in the nature of the 
process itself. Entry can be viewed both in terms of a "process of 
personal mobility" where movement from one status to another occurs, and 
as a transitory stage in a youth's life cycle. With the former, the 
emphasis is on the regular movement from nonwork to work through which 
all pass and the stages through which this occurs; the latter focuses 
on changes in life style such as movement from economic dependence to 
independence and from school to work that occur during the period. ^ 
Both definitions have fuzzy and ill defined boundaries, partly because 
there is no sharp separation between school and work in the United 
States. Even in Western European countries, there has tended to be a 
more clearcut demarcation, the boundaries begin to blur, leaving youth 
in a kind of cultural limbo where they are "neither entirely outside 
nor entirely within the labor force." 

Although a set of rather fundamental shifts do occur during 
transition—parental support to self support, classroom to the office. 
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^Jeffry Piker, Entry Into the Labor Force (Ann Arbor: Institute 
of Labor and Industrial Relations, 1968), p. 3. 

^Ibid. 
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factory or street corner and from living with parents to living inde- 
pendently-- these are accomplished through a series of finite movements 
that vary greatly in length of time and in completeness and depend upon 
experiences and knowledge that has been accumulated since early 
childhood. 

The employment context of the entry process is also subject to 
definitional ambiguity which complicates study. Early work experiences 
can be defined as the first full-time job, the first job held after 
school, that work experience that lasts for more than a set number of 
months, or the first job in the youth's chosen occupation or field. ^ 
Each act adds different dimensions to the ways in which a very hetero- 
geneous group of youth enters the labor force. When entry is conceived 
as a varied and dynamic process rather than as a specific set of tasks, 
attention can be focused on interactions among a wide variety of 
elements. 

Interest in transition flows from a number of sources. The 
selection and allocation of individuals within the labor market is of 
more than passing interest, for an individual's occupational and indus- 
trial affiliations exert considerable influence over the place he 
occupies in society--his life style, control over resources, and 
freedom of choice. There is also extensive evidence that first and 
later jobs are related. When youth obtain first jobs that are secure, 
well paid, and prestigious, future jobs are likely to possess the same 



^Pikcr, 4. 
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qualities. The reverse is also true of those whose first jobs are low 
paying and menial.^ Most labor force entrants whose first jobs are in 
white collar fields never hold a blue-collar job; the converse is true 
for youths taking blue-collar entry jobs. The entry process is, 
furthermore, not as dependent on luck as many would believe. While the 
labor market in a free-enterprise society may theoretically be free and 
competitive, it operates in ways that circumscribe options for a 
number of those within it. Although entry may be a process with many 
interfacing and intersecting elements, this does not mean that the 
entry process is haphazard and unstructured, for it seems to follow 
inexorable logic of its own which tends to reinforce the positions of 
some at the. expense of others.^ As a result, the early entry process is 
one of those forces which channel youth into various parts of both the 
labor force and the social structure and if opportunities are to be , 
expanded and handicaps of class and race are to be overcome, greater 
understanding of the entry process is required.^ 
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^Seymour M. Lipset and F. Theodore Malm, "First Jobs and Career 
Patterns," The American Journal of Economics and Sociology , 14 (April, 
1955), pp. 247-61; and Peter M. Blau and Otis D. Duncan, The American 
Occupational Structure (New York: Wiley, 1967). 

2piker, 32. 

3piker, 2. 

^Seymour Lipset, Reinhard Bendix, and F. Theodore Malm, "Job 
Plans and Entry Into the Labor Market," Social Forces , 33 (March, 1955), 
p. 224; and Edna Bonacich, "A Theory of Ethnic Antagonism: The Split 
Labor Market," American Socio log;ical Review , 37 (October, 1972). 
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Transition in the United States 

The transition of youth from school to work in the United States 
takes place at a considerably later date than is the case in Western 
Europe. Unlike the abrupt transfer that occurs in Europe, transition in 
the United States is gradual, beginning slowly in the mid to late teens 
and accelerates during the early 20*s as outlined in Figure 3. At age 
16 and 17 most youth attend school full time. Few seek employment 
during the school year, and employment is primarily confined to the 
summer ^lonths when youth flood the labor market.^ By 18 or 19 years of 
age the movement from school to work begins to quicken. Nearly half of 
all youth in this cohort have graduated or dropped out of school and a 
large portion of them, especially the men, are seeking or holding full- 
time jobs. Sex starts to become an important determinant of labor 
force behavior as a considerable number of the women assume family 
responsibilities.^ By age 20 or 21 three-quarters of all youth are out 
of school, and within two years the transition is almost complete. The 
transitions of black and white youth are somewhat different, the former 
showing somewhat lower rates of school enrollment, higher concentrations 
in service industries and government and in lower-level occupations, 
higher unemployment rates and a smaller portion of women who drop out 
of the labor market between ages 20-24. 



^Levitan and Taggart, Job Crisis , 39, 53-54. 
o 

Valerie K. Oppenheimer, The Female Labor Force in the United 
Sta tes (Berkeley: Institute for International Studies, 1970. 

"^Levitan and Taggart, Job Crisis , 38. 
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Figure 3 



Employment and School Enrollment Status of Youths 
Ages 16 to 24, October 1969^ 
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Variability in the Transition of Youth 

For the purpose of this research, youth are defined as those 

between 14 and 24. This is done for practical reasons to conform to 

the data set being examined. Vfhile youth may appear a homogeneous group 

at first glance, this is an illusion. 

There is probably no other age group of males between the ages 
of 14 and 65 in which a few years make as much difference as they 
do in the case of the group under consideration in this study. At 
age 14 the youth is hardly more than a child; he is just embarking 
on his secondary education and is below the legal age limit for 
almost all types of full-time employment; he generally has no 
economic responsibilities; he is just emerging from the fantasy 
stage of occupational aspiration and he has very little knowledge 
or understanding of the dimensions of the world of work. Four 
years later he has completed high school and, if not in the armed 
services, either has entered the labor market for full-time 
employment or has continued his education or training in prepa- 
ration for a more-or-less specific work career. By age 24, he has, 
in the vast majority of cases, left school permanently, has 
typically assumed the economic responsibilities of a family, and 
frequently has a more-or-less firm occupational commitment.! 

Patterns of Entry 

There has been a clear trend toward delaying the age at which 
youth enter the labor market. Wliere once youth entered in the early 
teens, many are now waiting until their early and mid- twenties before 
they make a permanent career attachment. The primary cause of this 
delay has been educational requirements for more complex jobs, although 
other factors--af f luence, changing child labor laws, and decline in 



^Career Thresholds: A Longitudinal Study of the Educational 
and Labor Market Experience of MnJo Youth , 1, Manpower Administration 
Research Monograph No. 16 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1970), p. 188. 
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family farming- -have certainly had an impact* Young men And women 
show different trends with regard to labor force participation. Partic- 
ipation of men has consistently declined while women show an upswing 
since the end of World War I.^ When employed, teenagers and men in 
their early twenties tend to be concentrated in positions as laborers, 

operators, and service workers which are part-time and low-paid. Teen- 

3 

agers as a group have a heavy likelihood of being in agriculture. 

Personal Determinants of Early Labor 
Market Activity 

Given the vast differences in the situations and backgrounds of 
youth from their mid-teens to middle twenties, it is not surprising that 
their early labor market activity should show extensive variability. 
The two main personal determinants of early employment patterns— age and 
enrollment status— are clearly interrelated. Within these categories 
further variation is caused by such variables as high school curricula 
and educational aspirations, parents' occupation, marital status, family 
structure, years of education, and race.^ Family background plays an 
important role in preparing youth for entry. In particular, "these 



^Sar A. Levi tan. Garth L. Mangum, and Ray Marshall, Human 
Resources and Labor Markets (New York: Harper and Row, 1972), p. 59. 

^Jacob Mincer, "Labor-Force Participation and Unemployment: A 
Review of Recent Evidence,** in Robert A. Gordon and Margaret S. Gordon, 
eds.. Prosperity and Unemployment (New York: Wiley, 1966), p. 73. 

-^Lcvitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 60. 

^Career Thresholds, I, 79, 180. 
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factors affect the young work force entrant mainly through his devel- 
opment of achievement motivation, basic academic skills and values 
necessary for successful adjustment from school and work/'^ In addition, 
there are a number of institutional determinants, such as national and 
local labor market conditions and the functioning of the labor market, 
which must not be neglected. 

School and Entry 

The employment situation of students and non-students are so 
diverse that they are almost always examined. In general, school 
enrol lees are less likely to be in the labor force than those not 
enrolled. The former, if they work, also have a greater chance of be- 
coming unemployed, working part-time, working in white collar jobs, and 
being located in non-goods producing industries.-^ 

A number of factors appear to influence decisions regarding 
termination or continuance in school. Some of the most important 
include father's occupation, type and location of community, whether 
both parents are present, and type of high school curriculum in which 
enrolled."^ While wide differences exist between blacks and whites in 
enrollment latios, differentials disappear when blacks and whites of 
similar backgrounds are compared, suggesting that social class may be a 
crucial determinant of enrollment as well as of the likelihood of 
graduation.^ 



^Piker, 147. 

^Career Thresholds ♦ I, 189. -^Ibid., I, 47. ^Ibid. 
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Premature terminatlon-^dropping out—has serious, almost Irre- 
versible, consequences for future occupational mobility. ''Although 
similar proportions of dropouts and graduates gain employment, the 
former enter the labor force through lower-status jobs. . . receive 
lower wages and experience less upward mobility on the job" than do the 
latter.^ Not only is the dropout forced to take unskilled first jobst 
but like the student, he is also "ch more vulnerable to unemployment. ^ 
This is not to argue that staying in school is the panacea— a road to 
occupational success — for there is increasing evidence that suggests 
that dropping out could be more appropriately viewed as a symptom than 
a problem and that a number of other factors both Inside and outside 
school systems— restricted backgrounds, discrimination, unrealistic 
hiring requirements, alienation, boredom, authoritarian and unsympa- 
thetic school settlngs--inf luence the decision to remain in school.-^ 
What it does suggest is that certain types of school experiences tend to 
be associated with the success or failure of the entry process. 

Patterns of Entry and Reasons for Leaving School 

If there are forces operating which tend to channel youth into 
various s ^ments of the labor market, then these patterns should show up 
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Ipiker, 148. 

^ Career Thresholds , I, 79; and U. S. Department of Labor, 1973 
Manpower Report of the President (Washington; U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1972), p. 16. 

^Charles Silberman, "What Hit the Teenagers," Fortune , 71 
(April, 1965), pp. 130-34. 




in the entry process. One of the early examinations of the relation 
between school and entry into the labor market was carried out by Lipset 
and Bendix in Oakland in the late 1940 's.^ The work histories of nine 
hundred persons were obtained to determine the extent of mobility that 
occurs as well as the relationship between early job plans and the 
entry process. The authors found that the reason for entering the labor 
force — completed school, voluntarily left school and forced to work— • 
had an important impact on the experience that followed and that the 
reasons were closely linked to the socio-economic status of the j 
respondent's family. Entrants who completed school were more likely to 
come from white collar or professional families, to have higher educa- 
tional levels, and to settle in professional or white-collar jobs. The 
school leavers were composed of two distinct groups. On one side were 
those who left school voluntarily to take employment. They "tend to 
come from families of business owners, in managerial or skilled occu- 
pations and to enter the labor market as salesmen, semi-skilled workers 
or busin-ss owners."^ There was no great educational variation within 
this group. On the other hand were those who were forced to go to work. 
This group, most of whom have less than twelve years education, ended 



up in predominantly skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled jobs.-^ These 
findings are shown in Tables 1 and 2. While there is no question that 



the age and educational level of entrants may have changed since this 



Lipset, Bendix, and Malm. 




2lbid., 224. hbid., 223. 
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Table 1 

Percentage of Principal Wage Earners Giving 
Specified Reasons for Entering the 
Labor Market by Last Grade 
Completed in School* 









Reasons 


for Enteri 


ng Labor 


Market 


Last Grade Completed 
in School 


Total 


Finished 
School 


Forced 
to Go 
to Work 


volun- 
tarily 
Left 
School 


Other 




Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


16 and Higher** 


72 


100 


61 


12 


24 


3 


13 - 15*** 


113 


100 


37 


21 


35 


7 


12**** 


256 


100 


41 


29 


27 


3 


9-11 


196 


100 


18 


42 


38 


2 


0-8 


254 


100 


14 


51 


33 


2 


All Grades 


891 


100 


29 


36 


32 


3 



*Lipset, Bendix, and Malm, 223. 
**Graduation from college and advanced study. 
**^he first three years of the usual four-year college program. 
**^-Graduation from high school. 
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Table 2 

Percentage of Principal Wage Earners Giving 
Specified Reasons for Entering the Labor 
Market by Occupational Group 
and Division of First Job* 









Reasons 


for Entering Labor 


Market 


Occupational Group 
and Division of 
First Job 


Total 


Finished 
School 


Forced 
to Go 
to Work 


Volun- 
tarily 
Left 
School 


Other 




Number 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


Pro f e s s iona 1 




1 f\f\ 


73 


4 


19 


4 


Semi - pro f e s s iona 1 


36 


100 


53 


19 


25 


3 


Business Owned and 
Executive 


12 


100 


17 


33 


42 


8 


White Collar 


230 


100 


38 


31 


27 


4 


Sales 


74 


100 


27 


28 


43 


2 


Skilled 


87 


100 


22 


45 


30 


3 


Apprentice 


55 


100 


97 


33 


35 


5 


Semi-skilled 


162 


100 


19 


42 


38 


1 


Unskilled and Miscel- 
laneous Odd Jobs 


155 


100 


23 


43 


32 


2 


Farm 


59 


100 


Ik 


49 


22 


5 


All Nonmanual 
All Manual 


378 
459 


100 
100 


39 
22 


23 
41 


30 
34 


3 
3 


All Groups & Divisions 


896 


100 


29 


36 


32 


3 



*Lipset, Bendix, and Malm, 223. 
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study, the presence of different patterns determined by socioeconomic 
and racial characteristics is still very real today. 



Race and Entry 

Race casts an unmistakeable pall over the entry process, although 
the relationship between race and entry may be caused by the disad- 
vantaged economic status of blacks. Black youth are less successful in 
establishing themselves on a first-time basis, have to look longer than 
whites, find entry into many industries and occupations blocked by 
covert and overt forms of discrimination and have generally lower 
participation and higher unemployment rates. While high-status entry 
jobs do confer a sizable later advantage, blacks are less likely than 
whites to share in these at a later date. Blacks lose out in three 
ways: they are less able to obtain good entry jobs, they are unable to 
overcome the handicap of poor entry positions in later jobs, and they are 
more likely to lose any initial advantage they may have obtained than are 
their white counterparts.^ Among male graduates of high school, whites 
are more likely to enter through white-collar jobs than are blacks who 
are concentrated primarily in laboring or service jobs. Although whites 
earn more than blacks holding age, occupation, and years of education 
constant, it should be noted that the spread of wages among those not 
enrolled is relatively small especially among young men 20-24. While 



Ipiker, 32-33. 

^Career Thresholds, I, 116. 
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blacks who finish high school do better than blacks who do not, the 
differences are much smaller than those found among whites. This 
suggests that at best the black high school graduate has a fighting 
chance in his effort to enter a white-dominated economic structure. The 
same unfortunately is not true of the black dropout who must fend for 
himself. 

Generally speaking . . . nonwhite youths are deriving less 
occupational payoff than white youths from their education, 
whether measured in terms of the ability to get and keep jobs, 
to get entry jobs of relatively high status, or to make rela- 
tively good wages. ^ 

Because black youth have tended to be last hired and first fired, their 

unemployment rates have been double those of whites. Among certain 

2 

groups and in certain areas it has been even higher. 
Age and Entry 

The large changes in labor market behavior that occur during the 
years 14-24 can be shown to be directly related to age. With some 
exceptions, age is directly related to both participation and unem- 
ployment rates. Age is also associated both with number of hours 
worked and type of employment. The youngest workers are more likely to 
be in farm or laboring positions; the older are usually in white collar, 
particularly technical and professional, and tend to be working full 



^Piker, 149. 

^Richard B. Freeman, "Changes in the Labor Market for Black 
Americans," Brookings Papers on Economic Activity , Vol. I (Washington: 
The Brookings Insti LuLion, 1973), pp. 67-132; Lcvitan and Taggart, The 
Job Crisi.s; and U. S. Department of Labor, 1973 Manpow er Report, 20. 
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time.^ The association between age and educational attainment is 
unclear, and "it is not possible to, be certain in many cases about how 
much of this relationship with age reflects the greater maturity and 
experience of older youth and how much it reflects their greater educa- 
tional achievement."2 ^ summary, the differences in unemployment 
b.tween young men in their teens and twenties tends to reflect their 
student status, race, educational levels, and marital status, with the 
lowest rates occurring among that group that is highly educated, white, 
married, and out of school. 

Transition in Western Europe 

With few exceptions the nations of Western Europe have dealt more 
effectively with the transition of youth from school to work than has the 
United States, although comparison with Western European data is handi- 
capped by the use of different coverage and sampling procedures and 
differing definitions of unemployment. This does not, however, vitiate 
the fact that in Western Europe rates of youth unemployment are generally 
lower than those found in the United States as shown in Table 3. In 
addition there is frequently a smaller spread of adult youth rates than 
is the case in the United States. This raises the question: how have 
European countries managed to keep their rates low and minimize the 
spread between youth and adults? 



• Career Thresholds , I. 191. 
2lbid. 
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Of critical importance has been the ability of European 
countries to maintain continued high levels of employment over the last 
two decades.^ In fact, countries such as West Germany have until 
recently found themselves faced with chronic labor shortages which have 
forced them to import workers from less developed areas. ^ Much of 
their success can be attributed to demand management and labor market 
policies which stimulated growth, kept unemployment low, and limited 
the sharp cyclical fluctuations-rapid expansion followed by recessions 
and then expansions-- that plagued the United States during the 1950' s 

and early 1960's. 

A second important reason the nations of Western Europe fared 
better is that they did not experience the sizable influx of young 
workers into their labor forces which occurred in the United States as 
a result of the post World War II baby boom.^ A third probable cause 
of differentials is the constant entry and re-entry of American youth 
into the labor market. Schooling is longer and there is greater over- 
lap between school and work.* A final reason that has sometimes been 



^Edward F. Denison, Why Growth Rates Differ (Washington: The 
Brookings Institution, 1967), pp. 16-20. 

2constance Sorrentino, "Comp.--.ng Employment Shifts in 10 Indus- 
trialized Countries," Monthly Labor Review (October, 1971), pp. 3-11. 

^Charles Stewart, "Youth Unemployment, Some International 
Perspectives" (Washington: Bureau of Labor Statistics, July 27, 1969; 
(mimeographed), pp. 14-15; and Franz A. Groemping, Transition from 
School to Work in Selected Countries," in The Transition from School to 
Work , A Report Based on the Princeton Manpower Symposium (Princeton: 
Industrial Relations Section, 1968). 

^Garth L. Mangum, The Emergence of Manpo wer Policy (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1969), p. 110. 
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cited is the absence of minimum wage laws or the use of special youth 
minima in Western Europe. This, it is argued, helps remove the 
reluctance shown by many employers about hiring youth who must be 
trained to perform a job but may not stay long enough to justify .ue 
investment. Differentials between youth and adult wage rates in six 
European countries are sho;m in Table 3. At best the impact is slight. ^ 

The success of European efforts is also influenced by the low 
levels of expectation and aspiration and the acceptance of limited 
social and economic mobility which have made European youth more will- 
ing to settle for secure employment in traditional occupations and give 
up possible future mobility. 

The Importance of Institutions which Aid 
Transition 

The above do not fully explain lower youth unemployment rates in 
European countries and their low youth-adult unemployment ratios. One 
additional explanation lies in the institutional mechanisms used to 
bridge the gap between school and work. Western European countries 
appear to have significant cultural and institutional differences from 
the United States in the manner "by which youth are educated, trained 
and introduced in the world of work."^ of particular importance is the 
large number of programs or services availabl. to youth during the last 
years of school and early years in the labor force--the period of 
transition from school to work. 



^Levitan and Taggnrt, Job Crisis , 56-7; and Stewart, 16. 
^Stewart, 3. 
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There is little question that transitional supports are an 
important reason for low rates of youth unemployment. Examples of such 
efforts include apprenticeship programs, youth-oriented public employment 
services, vocational guidance and training provided by schools or public 
employment services, and training programs sponsored by industry and 
government.^ As a result of these programs, a large percentage of youth 
leave school with jobs or long term training programs already arranged 
although there is some variation from country to country. The success 
of these efforts is enhanced by: (l) the dual nature of European 
educational system, which has traditionally segregated academic and 
nonacademic students; (2) the early age at which youth are permitted to 
terminate their education; and (3) the lower wage levels that prevail 
for youth in many occupations. 2 In most of the European countries 
compulsory education ends between ages 14 and 16, and since there are 
limited opportunities for continued schooling, most young people become 
full time workers.^ This is in sharp contrast to the United States, 
where many youth continue in school past the minimum age and can work 
and attend school at the sane time. 

There are certain dangers in comparing American and European 
experiences. A number of factors endetsic to the latter— smaller size 
and greater homogeneity of population, different levels of technological 



^Groemping, 11-13, 19, 32, 36. 
^Stewart, 3-4; and Groanping, 5. 
^Stewart, 47. 
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development, and age distributions and more stratified social systems- 
reflected in both the educational and occupational structures, combine 
to limit the direct applicability of European methods to the United 
States. As a result, such comparisons do not provide instant solutions. 
At best they suggest clues as to how to approach the problem and the 
types of innovations that could be attempted. 

The smooth transition from school to work in Western Europe is 
not without its drawbacks, for it tends to lock youth into traditional 
vocational patterns and life styles. An important issue facing the 
industrialized countries of Western Europe will be how to continue to 
protect youth against the risks of unemployment while at the same time 
broadening the educational and occupational opportunities open to them. 
Much the same problem would occur in any United States effort to provide 
greater structural supports to youth in transition. Social and economic 
mobility should not be sacrificed to economic security. ^ Separate 
tracking systems whether in schools or jobs can easily become a waste- 
basket for the disadvantaged, exacerbating racial and economic 
segregation. 

Problems of Transition in the United States 

Youth in the United States, are less likely than European 
youth to leave school unprepared "without having learned about the nature 
of the jobs that exist in a community, the different industries, what 



^Stewart, 47; and Groemping, 3, 9. 
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employers expect from employees and the agencies which can give them 
help."^ This is in part the result of vocational education and guidance 
programs which have failed to provide either adequate labor market infor- 
mation or occupational skills and an underutilized public employment 
service. Within vocational education, "training occupations still 
reflect more the 1917 categories than current labor market needs. ''^ 
The problems of the improper focus of vocational education is further 
complicated by the low status held by such programs, although most jobs 
in the United States do not require .ollege degrees and most high 
school students are not preparing for college entrance.^ 

Youth entering or re-entering the labor market are usually left 
to their own devices. This "Horatio Alger" approach to twentieth century 
problems is not in the best interests of many who are in the midst of an 
unsettled period of their lives and are unsure of themselves and their 
career interests.^ Lacking adequate basic education and occupational 
skills and institutional supports during transition, it comes as no 
surprise that there is considerable sporadic and undisciplined job 
searching and quitting and a frequent mismatch of interests, skills and 
occupations. Other countries, notably Japan, have demonstrated that it 
is possible to develop an academically oriented educational system while 
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Groemping, 6. ^Mangum, 110. 

3 

Levi tan and Taggart, Job Crisis ^ 108-09; and Mangum, 108 « 
^U. S. Department of Labor, 19/3 Manpower Report , 92. 
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at the same time providing strong supports to those who leave school 
and enter the labor force. ^ 

The absence of structural supports creates a situation where 
those searching for work must fall back on their own resources, and it 
is therefore not unexpected that youth find most of their jobs through 

t 

relatives or by direct contacts with employers. Only 10 percent of out j 

I 

of school nonwhite youth, mostly black, and 8 percent of their white j 

counterparts use such institutional mechanisms as United States Public 

2 

Employment Service, school employment agencies or counselors. This 

heavy reliance on informal means provides some insight into the predic- \ 

i 

ament faced by the black youth. Since employment is often found ; 
through personal connections and since only a small percentage of { 
these youth have peers or adult friends and relations with jobs that 
lead to satisfying work careers, black youth have difficulty locating 
posi tions . 

t 

Youth-Oriented Manpower Programs in the \ 
United States | 

During th»^ 1960 's many manpovjer programs served youth in 

transition. Examples include: the Manpower Development Training Act, | 

the Neighborhood Youth Corps, the Job Corps, Working Experience and 

Training, vocational education, and the United States Employment Service. 

These programs varied considerably along such dimensions as percentage 

! 



^Stewart, 8. ^ Career Thresholds , I, 100. 
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of youth served, typos of training provided, stress on job referral, 
vocational counseling or placement, expenditures, numbers seived and 
success. Many focused on disadvantaged youth. Both the effect— the 
consequences intended or unintended--and the ef fectivenoss--the ability 
to achieve the desired goal-have been subject to extensive, often 
acrimonious, debate in recent years. ^ Since the purpose of this 
discussion is not an exegesis of federal manpower efforts, perhaps the 
safest conclusion that can be drawn about the efficacy of manpower 
l,rograms in the last decade was that a great deal was learned. Mangum 
takes this position when he states that "the 1960's insofar as manpower 
policy is concerned, are most appropriately viewed as an experimental 
period and failure. "2 There is little doubt that the rhetoric did not 

match the reality. ^ 

As far as youth are concerned, the purpose of most manpower 
programs is to help create a permanent attachment to the world of work. 
The mechanisms used-provision of basic educational or vocational 
skills, labor market information, referral, counseling, or direct 
employment-may differ but the goal is the same; facilitating the 
transition from school to work during the last years of h.gh school or 



Wgum, 130 - 36; Sar A. Levitan and Garth L. Mangum, Federal 
Tra ining and Work Pror,rnms in the Sixties (Ann Arbor: Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, 1969); and Levitan .Tid Taggart, Job 
Cris is, 116. 

^Mangum, 134. 

^Sar A. Levitan and Robert Taggart III, Social Rypcrimen - .tion 
and Manpower Policy (Baltimore: John Hopkins Press, 1971). 
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in those immediately following. It appears clear that 

. . . successful preparation for employment begins with early 
exposure to concepts of the world of work and progresses through 
familiarity with alternate vocational choices to broad prepa- 
ration for employment training, ultimately, whether in school 
or on-the-job, to competence in particular skills with institu- 
tional assistance in the transition from the classroom to the 
work place. ^ 

It was with this end in mind that the 1972 Manpower Report of the Pres- 
ident suggested such solutions to youth unemployment as more realistic 
career-oriented education, expanded apprenticeship training, elimination 
of artificial hiring requirements, federally assisted work and training 
programs and better counseling for both in- and out-of-school youth. 2 

The Importance of Transition 

The lack of support provided youth in the United States during 
transition contributes to their extremely high levels of unemployment. 3 
Because jobs are scarce and wage levels fall in a narrow band, youth 
often take whatever is available with little concern for the nature of 
the job, opportunities for learning, advancement, career prospects and 
the intrinsic satisfaction of the work. This can cause or reinforce 
the discouragement, despair and cynicism felt by many, especially those 
with few skilL- and limited education, and may account for the large- 
scale nonparticipation in the labor force of certain groups such as 



in^ 



^Mangum, 144. 

2u. S. Department of Labor, 1972 Manpower Report . 3, 85-88. 

^Harold L. Sl.^ppard and A. Harvey BcliLsky, Promo tin;; Job Find- 
Success for the Unemployed (Kalamazoo: W. E. Upjohn Institute, 1968). 
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black men 20-44. ^ There is no question that difficulties in locating 
employment can influence both the immediate desire to work and future 
work attitudes as shown by the fact that youth appear to drop out of 
the labor force or stay in school more in weak labor markets than in 
tight ones. 2 The choices made during the late teens are frequently 
irreversible, and youth unknowingly lock themselves into certain 
employment and socioeconomic patterns. This raises questions about the 
class functions the present archaic and unorg=inizcd labor market serves. 
While the means used in the United States and in Western Europe differ 
significantly, their result-limited mobility for a significant portion 
of the young people— seems similar. 

Supports for Youth Within the Context 
of Larger Policies 

While manpower programs and services focused directly on youth 
in transition can meet some of their special needs, such efforts must 
be cast within the context of more aggressive economic and social 
policies if they are to be more than a palliative. Examples of the 
latter include: maintaining levels of demand and low levels of unem- 
ployment; provisions of jobs in either the public or private sectors 
for those willing but unable to find jobs; a strong con.nitr.;ent to equal 



iLevitan and Taggart, Job Crisis , 44-77; Herbert E. Striner, 
Continuing F.lur.-^tion as a Nat inn.1 C.-.nital Investment (Kalamazoo; 
W. E. Upjohn m^stituLc, 1971); and U. S. Department of Labor, 1972 Man- 
power Report , 80-81. 

2Bowcn and Finer,an, Economics of Labor ; and U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1972 M.uipowcr Report , 81. 
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opportunity and programs for depressed regions such as relocation 
assistance or economic stimulation.^ When concrete steps toward reach- 
ing these goals have been made, then and only then will programs and 
services oriented to or serving youth have a real chance for success. 

Goals of Programs to Improve Transition 

While efforts directed at facilitating the transition of 
students will, of necessity, be multifaceted, they must include a 
variety of provisions to: (l) increase the knowledge young people 
possess about the labor market (job finding techniques, knowledge of 
services available, skill requirements of jobs and positions available 
in various geographical areas) — the information component; (2) help 
youth determine their interests and capabilities— the counseling and 
testing component; (3) improve the quality of basic education available 
to disadvantaged youth and vocational education available to all stu- 
dents—the skills and educational component; (4) provide opportunities 
for post-school training for those lacking basic education or skills-- 
the retraining or recurrent education component; (5) provide for 
income maintenance during periods of unemployment and retraining— the 
support component. Common to all five is the idea that youth should be 
able to make intelligent choices about the future, choices many are 
denied today. The final goal of all youth manpower programs is not just 
employability and jobs but choices and satisfying careers. 
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^Mangum, 152, 155. 

^Mangum, 152; and Jim Miller, "Education and Jobs: Lessons of 
the 'go's," Social Policy , 2 (January-February, 1972), pp, 43-45. 
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CHAPTER III 



THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 

The Lcbot Market 

The first of the two major issues bearing on search behavior is 
the structure and operation of the market in which labor is supplied and 
demanded. Labor markets in industrialized countries can be viewed as 
social systems which "serve as means of allocating and rewarding eco- 
nomic roles (or reciprocal activities) ... a social order which allows 
purposeful, peaceful and orderly behavior for economic production and 
satisfaction of individual wants. The exchanges that occur are 
interconnected by common forces that relate to the characteristics of 
the labor and the demand and supply conditions under which it is sold. 
The primary functions of a market for labor are the allocation of labor 
to different types of uses and setting of the price that will be paid 
for it. 

In order to examine the underlying forces that relate the indi- 
vidual exchanges to the role played by information and search in this 
process, some conceptual model of the labor market is needed. The most 
frequently used organizing framework is embodied in traditional 
competitive economic theory with its unregulated, freely functioning 
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Ij. H. Smith, "The Analysis of Labor Mobility," in B. C. Roberts 
and J. H. Smith, eds.. Manpower Policy and Employment Trends (London: 
G. Bell & Sons Ltd, 1971), p. 91. 

^Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 201-02. 
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labor market. Labor economists have traditionally viewed unorganized 

markets with considerable hostility due to their supposed inability to 

efficiently allocate labor. Rees and Shultz note that 

• . . it is often asserted in the literature on labor markets that 
the organized markets for commodities or securities are models of 
well-functioning markets and that the state employment services 
provide the closest analogies to such organized markets in the 
labor sector.^ 

Six major assumptions of the competitive labor market can be 
identified. They are: 

1. employers and workers have fairly accurate knowledge about 
wages and job opportunities throughout the market. 

2. employers and workers are •'rational" in the economic sense-- 
that is, employers act to maximize profits and workers act to maximize 
satisfaction from real wages. ! 

3. each employer and worker represent such a small part of the 
total demand or supply for labor that their individual decisions have 

no influence on wages. i 

i 

4. there are no obstacles to mobility of labor and other j 
factors of production. 

5. workers and employers act individually and not in concert 

with other workers (through unions) or employers (through associations) ; 
in making wage and employment decisions. 



^Albert Rees and George Shultz, V/orkc-rs and WaRCs in an Urbnn 
Labor Market (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), pp. 201-02, 
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6. labor within a particular market is homogeneous and inter- 
changeable • ^ 

The most important assumptions for this analysis concern the 
nature of information-- the extent to which it is free, perfect and 
homogeneous--and the degree to which buyers and sellers are all the 
same* 

Validation of these assumptions has been attempted through 
investigation of a number of labor market phenomena. These include 
the criteria used by workers to leave, take or keep jobs, knowledge of 
job opportunities and the ways a job is found, the extent of movement 
from low to high-wage employment, the movement oc labor in ways that 
reduce v/age differences and the extent to which wages for the same 
quality of labor are equal. Most analysts have, as would be expected, 
found considerable divergence between the reality of labor market oper- 
ation and the postulates of competitive theory. ^ At best, it serves as 
a means to organize and simplify interrelated phenomena and to identify 
causal relationships . 

A closer match between competitive theory and real world reality 
has been obtained through relaxation and modification of some of the 
underlying assumptions. One modification, which provides insight into 
the problems faced by youth in transition, involves the recognition that 
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^Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 200. 

^Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 214-15; Herbert Parnes, Research 
on Labor Mobility (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1954), 
pp. 102-79; and Neil W. Chamberlain and Donald K. Cullen, The Labor 
Sector (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1965), pp. 56-58, 340. 
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sellers are not all alike but are segmented and compartmentalized into 
several distinct spheres, each serving different industries and workers. 
The most advantaged sector, often labelled the core or mainstream 
economy, is composed of industrial fims engaged in durable manufactur- 
ing, construction trades, and extraction industries which are 
characterized by high profits and productivity, high capitalization and 
easy access to capital, plus, in some cases, extensive political and 
economic power and sizable governmental contracts. The labor market 

that serves the core economy can be described as both primary and 
1 

internal. The market is primary in the sense that it offers stable 
high-wage emplo>'Tnent, considex-able job security, opportunities for 
advancement and good working conditions. It is internal in that insti- 
tutional rules developed by firms or crafts rather than competitive 
forces allocate labor, determine the pri^-cs paid for labor and control 
the flow of workers into and out of employment. Dunlop defined the 
internal maiket as the "complex of rules which determines the movement 
of workers among job classifications within administrative units such as 
enterprises, companies or hiring hall."^ Employers tend to develop 
complicated sets of procedures relating to promotion, discharge, 
retirement and entrance for various job classifications. Temporary or 



^Russel A. ixon, "New Labor Force Entrants," (New York: 
Columbia University School of Social Work, 1970 ca) (mimeographed); and 
Doeringer and Piore . 40. 

^John T. Duniop, "Job Vacancy Measures and Economic Analysis," 

The Mca-<nror/.ont and In tcrprolati on of Job Vacancies (New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1966), p. 32. 
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permanent admission is restricted to a small number of classifications, 
so-called ports of entry, which are accessible to workers with specific 
characteristics at particular points in their work careers. ^ The port 
of entry represents one of the few interfaces between the internal and 

external market. 

The peripheral economy, the other major sector, is composed of 
industries located in such areas as nondurable manufacturing, agri- 
culture and retail trade, which ate noted for their small size, labor 
intensity, low profit margins, low productivity, high degree of 
competition and limited economic and political power. The market that 
serves this sector can be characterized as marginal, external or 
secondary. 2 Employment, when available, is low paying, without secur- 
ity and unstable. Workers tend to have limited skills and education, 
and are often women, youth, or members of minority groups. Bureau of 
the Census data, shown in Tables ^ and 5, on median earnings and per- 
cent earnings less than $^000 for men 18 to 2^ and percent of all heads 
of households by industry, illustrate this phenomenon. The status of 
jobs of workers in these industries is generally lower than those in 

the primary market. 

A third less institutionalized sector--the irregular economy-- 
can also be identified, although it tends to overlap with the peripheral. 



^Dunlop, 32. 

2Barry Bluestone, "The Tripartite Economy: Labor Markets and 
the Working Poor," Poverty and Hunan Rcsoii rcos (July-August, 1970), 
p. 18; Nixon, 3; and Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 220. 
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Table 4 

Median Earnings and Percent Earnings Less than 
$4,000 of Males 18 to 24 in 1969 by Indus tryV 



Occupation 



Less than 
Total $4,000 Percentage 

(Millions) Number of "'otal 

(Millions) 



Median 
Earnings 



Total 


6.97 


3. 79 




9 J , D J** 


Agricul ture , fores t , 
and fisheries 


.28 


.21 


75 


2,056 


Mining 


.66 


.26 


39 


5,016 


Conr' ruction 


.58 


.27 


45 


4, jIo 


Manu fac turing 
Durable 
Nondurable 


2.07 
1.33 
.72 


.87 
.52 
.34 


42 
39 
47 


4,685 
4,989 
4,190 


Transportation, commun- 
ications, other public 
u ti li ties 


.48 


.20 


42 


4,681 


Wholesale/ retail trade 


1.75 


1.1 


63 


2,821 


Finance, insurance and 
real estate 


.21 


.09 


42 


4,541 


Business repair services 


.27 


.15 


56 


3,502 


Personal services 


.13 


.093 


72 


2,351 


Entertainment and 
recreation 


.089 


.067 


75 


1,922 


Professional and related 
services 


.76 


.53 


70 


2,434 


Public administration 


.27 


.13 


48 


4,279 



*Bureau of the Census 1970 Census of Population Industrial 
Characteristics — PC(2) 7B (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1973), pp. 17 7-8, 229. 
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Table 5 

Percent in Poverty for AH Family 
Heads by Industry- 



Occupation 



Female Male 



Total 

Agriculture, forest, and fisheries 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 
Durable 
Nonduiable 

Transportation, communications, and other 
public utilities 



20.3 5.1 

43.8 20.7 
7.4 5.6 

12.5 6.6 

15.2 3.6 

13.2 3.6 

17.1 3.7 

10.9 4.2 
24.1 4.9 



Wholesale/ retail trade 
Finance, insurance and real estate 
Business repair services 
Personal services 
Entertainment and recreation 
Professional and related services 16.4 3.3 

Public administration 



10.5 2.5 

17.7 5.9 

42.7 8.3 

23.2 6.2 



9.2 2.1 



^vBureau of Census, Industrial Characteristics , pp. 177-8, 229, 
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It includes a range of licit and illicit activities which are nontra- 
ditional in their learning and opportunity structures and an outgrowth 
of ghetto life. This economy is serviced by what might be termed a 
submarginal labor market that provides jobs ''characterized by very low 
entry requirements, low wages, high rates of turnover, infornal work 
patterns and work skills, and competencies specific to ghetto life.**^ 
For the purpose of this analysis the marginal and submarginal markets 
will be considered as a unit. 

Reasons given for the emergence of segmented noncompeting 
markets range from skill specificity-skills possessed by workers 
relate only to a limited range of jobs--and the heavy reliance upon on- 
the-job training in skill acquisition to a heavy reliance on customary 

2 

rules and procedures to contri>l seniority, entrance, and advancement.^ 
One point of disagreement is whether the nature of the industries in the 
peripheral or irregular economy or the characteristics of workers are 
the causes of the bifurcated labor market. The issue is whether low 
wages cause unstable work patterns or whether they result from a work 
force that is inherently unstable. Emphasis on the latter leads to 
solutions focusing on changing work habit:, and upgrading worker skills 
while adherence to the former points toward restructuring opportunities.-' 



^Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 222; and Louis A. Ferman, The 
Irregular Economy! Infonaal Work Patterns in the Urban Ghetto (Ann 
Arbor: Institute of Industrial Relations, 1969 ca) (mimeographed). 

^Doeringer and Piore, 189-90. -^Bluestone, Triparti te , 22. 
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The concept of a dual labor market is particularly important 
for youth, since it is during the few years following the end of high 
school enrollment that they have access to the preferential internal 
market. Thus, the process through which the social and economic systems 
channels youths into the internal or extern-^' sector and the extent to 
which youth can influence this process is critical to successful 
transi tion . 

In addition to structural features of the labor market, a 
number of other forces influence the employment opportunities available 
to youth and their ability to realize them. A few of the most important 
include the nature of supply and demand, governmental restrictions, 
employer discrimination, credentialism, career guidance, and job infor- 
mation and geographic immobility are reviewed below. ^ 

The composition of the labor force, particularly the relative 
size of various age-sex cohorts and the employment pattern of youth 
enrolled in school, appears to have a rather significant effect on job 
opportunities. The enormous bulge in the late 1960's and early 1970's 
in the youth segment of the labor force— caused by accelerated birth 
rates after the Second World War— and the employment problems it 
generated are well-known. ^ Demand side factors are also critical, 
especially those relating to the number and type of jobs available to 



^Adrian Sinfield, Shortcomincr. in the Functioning, of tho Labour 
Market (Paris: Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
1970), pp. 3-9. 

^Edward Kalachck, The Youth Labor Mnrkct (Ann Arbor: The 
Institute ot Labor and Industrial Relations, 19G9), pp. 1-8. 
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both adults and youth, the skills and experience required to fill jobs 
and the types of workers competing for positions. The presence of a 
dual labor market has limited the benefits youth derived from programs 
and policies aimed at general economic stimulation, since the emplo>iTiont 
opportunities generated were not evenly distributed among various groups 
in the labor force. Youth and members of minority groups were usually 
the last to benefit and the first to suffer from economic expansions 

and contractions. 

Various laws and administrative regulations also tend to 
constrict the operation of the youth labor market and place restraints 
on the types of jobs, number of hours, amount of overtime which youth 
of certain age and sex may work, and the wages they may be paid. 
Minimum wage laws are perhaps the most controversial of the restrictions 
facing youth, although the facts are far from clear and the effects 
confounded by other forces. ^ The most unequivocal conclusion that can 
be drawn from the literature is that minimum wages probably reinforce 
the tendency of employers to give preference to adults over youth. 

Other barriers to the entrance of youth into some jobs are 
employer discrimination against all or certain types of youth and the 
use of hiring and recruitment standards that .re not justified by the 
nature of the job. 2 Ferman states that "credentialism frequently 



lYouth .n<\ Minimum War.es . Bulletin 1657 (Washington: Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 1970); and Jacob J. Kaufman and J^^.^' 
"Minimum Wages and Poverty." Townrds Froedom ro.. Wan , xn Sar A. Levitan. 
Wilbur .1. Cohon, and Robert Lampman. cds. (Madison: Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association. 1968). pp. 189-218. 

^Sinficld. Shortcomings . 7. 
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functions • . . to restrict labor choice in the surplus market or to 
perpetuate patterns of labor choice that are discriminatory to minority 
group ' embers."^ The stress that employers place on prior work exper- 
ience 'ncrcapes the importance of the methods youth use to find first 
jobs. Since they generally possess very limited knowledge about employ- 
ment opportunities, youth are particularly dependent upon family, 
friends or other institutions for information and career guidance, 
particularly when "social segregation and discrimination in the labor 
market are likely to occur together. The final factor which will be 
mentioned is geographic barriers faced by youth. The hazards of long 
distance search for adults are well Known. ^ These problems are 
multiplied for youth entering the labor market for the first time due 
to lack of information and vague occupational goals. 

Labor Market Information 

A second issue which bears on the analysis of job search is the 
extent to which labor market information is perfect, free, and 



^Louis A. Fennan, "The Hard-Core Unemployed: Myth and Real; v," 
Poverty and Human Rcbources Abstracts , ^ (November-December, 1969), 
pp. 5-6. 

^Sinfield, Shortcoming's , 11. 

*Hlobert A. Jennes, "Manpower Mobility Programs," in Cost-Rcnef it 
Analysis of Manpowfjr Policies , Proceedings of North American Conference, 
Centre lor Studies in Vocational and Technical Education, the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison and the Industrial Relations Centre Queens Univer- 
sity, Kin^;ston, Ontario (Washing, ton: U. S. Department of Labor and 
Canadian Uopartment of Manpower and Immigration, 1960), pp. 184-220; and 
Lowell Galloway, Interindustrv Labor Mobijity in the Unit ed States. 
1957-60 (Washington: Social Security Administration, 1967). 
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homogeneous. Workers' knowledi^e of the labor market is generally 
thought to consist of information about the number and types of jobs 
available, the sources of information on job vacancies, the level of 
unemployment in various job categories, and the opportunity for 
mobj lity . ^ 

Review of the literature on labor market information indicates 
that workers possess less knowledge than competitive theory would 
predict. Some of the specific findings are: 

1. manual workers know very little about firms other than the 
ones that employ them. Knowledge of the going wage for 
those similarly skilled is particularly limited; 

2. those entering the labor force for the first time usually 
accept the first job that becomes a^-^ailable; 

3. friends and relatives are the major sources of labor market 
information, and much of it is of questionable value; 

4. workers are afraid to change jobs given their limited 
knowledge o"" other employment opportunities; 

5. unemployed workers frequently accept the first job offered 
rather than conduct a more extensive search. 2 

It is evident from the above that the model of free and perfect 

labor market information does not fit reality. The major effort to 

build a theory of information that is in keeping both with competitive 

theories and the real world, especially the heavy reliance of both 

workers ai.d employers on informal rather than formal sources of 



Ij. C. Dalai, "ta^tors Affecting Unemployment and Job Search: 
Review of the Literature,'* Social Science Research Institute Workshop 
Series (Madison: University of V>fisconsin, 1909), p. 10. 

^Levitan, Mangum, and Marshall, 201. 
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information, wai» by Goorg:- Stigler in the early 1960's. His reformu- 
lation was based on several observations. The first is the difficulty 
faced by most workers, except for those who are obsessively specialized, 
in obtaining data on all wage offers^ He states that "no worker . • . 
will ever be able to become informed on the prospective earnings which 
would be obtained from every . . . employer at a given time, let alone 
keep his information up to date."^ Second, the acquisition of infor- 
mation by the workers is not costless. Both tir 2 and money are 
necessary to build up a stock of information about alternative oppor- 
tunities. These observations provide the rationale for dropping the 
assumption of free and perfect information and support the treatment of 
knowledge as capital possessed by the individual which *'is produced at 
the cost of search and its yield is the higher (than the average in its 
absence) real wage which is received."^ As capital, information can be 
viewed as an investment "produced in the expectation that future 
productivity will be increased."** Information is thus treated as a 
commodity v/hich can be supplied and demanded. The amount of information 
present in a communication is, however, independent of its value, since 



^Geor^e J. Stigler, "Information in the Labor Market," Journal 
of Political Economy, Supplement , 70 (October, 1962), p. 94. 

^ Labor-Market Inforrnnlion Systems for the Disadvantntxed Worker; 
An Interin Report (Industrial Relations Section, Massacliusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, 1972, ca.), p. 4. 

-^David W. Stevens, Supplemental Labor Market Information as a 
Moans to Tncrr/i^.o the Kfrocltvcnrss of Job Sc/irch Act.ivily (University 
Park: Institute for Ucsearch in Human Kesourccs, 1906), p. 15. 
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knowledge is both person and time specific. That is, it has value only 
when used and becomes obsolete, a fact that has important implications 
for search.^ 

The Process of Job Search 

Search is a process in which a buyer (seller) canvasses various 
sellers (buyers) for the most favorable price. It is predicated upon 
the assumption that the asking price for a commodity is not uniform. 
Stigler notes 

. . . even with strict homogeneity of commodities, we will usually 
find some dispersion in the prices which are offered by sellers or 
buyers. Only if buyers have complete knowledge of all sellers* 
offers, or all sellers have complete knowledge of all buyers* 
offers, will there be a single price. ^ 

Dispersion of prices is accentuated by the tendency for knowledge to 
become obsolete and the resulting need for new search in order to up- 
date information. The extent to which prices vary is In part a function 
of the level of ignorance of those in the market, although qualitative 
differences in similar commodities do affect the relationship. Asking 
prices generally tend to ba skewed, for sellers usually have a minimum 
(but no maximum) price below which whey will not charge. 

If there is a moderate dispersion of prices relative to the 
cost of search, it is advantageous for the buyer to approach more than 



^Stigler, Jourmil of Political Rconorny (October, 1962), 97. 

^Gcor^'^c J. Stigler, "The Economics of Information," Journal of 
Po 1 i ti cn I Kr<'inoniy • 69 (June, 1961), p. 218. 

^Ibid., 215. 
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one seller. The critical point in the search process occurs when "the 
expect.^d utility to be derived from additional search is at least as 
great as the utility to be derived from not searching again. If (in 
this context) utility is measured by income remaining after a commodity 
is purchased, the commodity itself and the amount of leisure which had 
to be expended in the search process, then the decision of the buyer 
regarding continuation or noncontinuation of search depends on: 
(1) whether the buyer's lowest sampled price is lower, and (2) how much 
the buyer values leisure, since he must give up leisure to conduct 
additional search.^ 

The same principles that govern the buying and selling of 
commodities can be used to explain certain facets of labor market 
activity, although it often seems somewhat callous to tre^t labor as a 
commodity which can be bought and sold. Such a position is reminiscent 
of Alfred Marshall's reference to bricks, sewers, and laborers. Never- 
theless, such an approach does offer a structured framework through 
which labor market behavior can be conceptualized. 

If labor market information were perfectly distributed and cort 
nothing to obtain, a worker could be assured of obtaining the "best" 
possible employment given his particular skill level. In the absence 
of such infomation, many workers will hesitate before accepting the 



Robert T. Masson, "Costs of Search and Racial Discrimination," 
Wry tern Fcono-irs Jo!jrn:iI» 11 (June, 1973) , p. 172. 



^Ibid. 
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first offer they receive, since they have no way of determining if it 
is the best job they can find and would rather remain unemployed than 
accept an offer below their minimum or reservation wage.^ Neither can 
a worker search forever, since the acquisition of infonnation about the 
labor market is not without its costs, and the middle ground between the 
acceptance of the first offer and infinite search is a major focus in 
the analysis of job search. Examination of the literature on job search 
led to the identification of several major factors which influence the 
manner in vjhich search is conducted. These include the costs and 
benefits of search, variation in the quality of labor and discrimination. 

Costs and Benefits of Search 

The duration of search is determined in part by the costs and 
benefits incurred. Benefits derived from additional search can be 
measured by the receipt of higher wage offers. The probability that 
additional search will yield a better offer than previously received 
declines the more the search continues, since the searches will more 
than likeJy exhaust the limited amount of "good" offers available to 
him. The largest cost of search is time, measured by the value of 
wages that would otherwise have been earned if an offer had been 
accepted. Cost is proportional to the number of firms or persons 
contacted, the extent to v/hich prospective employers can readily be 
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^Charles W. Baird, Mncro Econon^ic: Intfi^rntion of Mcnctary, 
Search .'.ml Inconc Tiitovics (fiiicaj^o: ijciciicc Kccuch Assoc i i Lcj- , 
1973), p. ^S. 
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identified (which is a factor of employee specialization) and the 
probability that a given employer is hiring.^ Search costs are not 
stable over time, but increase because the searcher is forced to extend 
his search beyond the local labor market where rather inexpensive search 
strategies can be undertaken. There are psychological costs inherent in 
unemployment which also mitigate against endless search.^ Another hard- 
to-measure cost of search is the chance that another worker will take a 
job if the position varies with the extent of employment in the local 
labor market or occupation. If unemployment is extremely high, a 
searcher may decide to accept the first position offered."^ 

The way that costs and benefits interact to determine optimum 
search is sho\vn in Figure 4. It indicates that "optimal (search) would 
be achieved v/hen the additional benefits from one more day (or hour) of 
search are just offset by the additional search costs. This will 
occur at time tl. An alternate expression of this concept is in terms 
of the intersection of marginal benefit and marginal cost curves as 
shown in Figure 5. At any point less than t- the cost of an -additional 
search is less than the expected gain. Stiglev states that "a worker 
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^Stigler, Journal of Political Economy Supplement (October, 
1962), 101. 

^Jerry L. Kingston and Paul L. Burges.s, "The Economics of Job 
Search and Uncnploynion t Insurance," Arizona lUisincss nullotin (December, 
1970), pp. 3-4. 

^Albert Rcos, The Fxonomic^ of Work <\nd Pay (Chicago; Harper 
and Row, 1973), p. 97. 

^Kinf;slon and Bur^^.css, 6. 
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will search for wage offers (and employers will search for wage demands) 
until the expected marginal return equals the marginal cost of search."'- 
Lowering the cost of search through such external means as unemployment 
benefits or direct subsidization of search will increase the optimal 
time for search. Alternatively, decreases in information costs will 
cause a reduction in the optimal search time. 

An important distinction between information costs and search 
costs should be made at this point. Information costs determine the 
anticipated benefits to be derived from search while search costs are 
incurred only when a decision is made to search. If information is 
readily available — cheap — then it stands to reason that most persons 
will be knowledgeable about job opportunities and that search will not 
be very productive, since it will produce little additional information. 
If job information were to flood the market, the marginal benefit curve 
in Figure 5 would shift to the left and the optimal duration for search 
would decline. Conversely, if information were hard to locate-- 
expensive- -workers would possess less and would receive a relatively 
high return from search, since the chance of learning something not 
already kno\^ would be high. 

An additional factor which bears on the benefits derived from 
search is the extent to which "purchases" are repetitive in nature and 



'•Stigler, Journal of Political Econony Supplcnicnt (October, 



1962), 96. 

^Baird, 48. 
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if so, the degree to which successful offers or purchases are corre- 
lated. If strong positive correlation exists, as tends tc be the case 
in the labor market, it pays the worker to search more extensively 
during the initial search, since any extra gain made then will have 
future benefits. Stigler contends that extensive search will lead to 
greater homogeneity in wage rates as evidenced by greater dispersion of 
wages among older as opposed to young workers, although he is quick to 
point out that differences in quality may confound the relation between 

information and wages. ^ 

The reason a worker begins looking is that he "expects to 
receive a return from searching because the investment is expected to 
alter his awareness of the demand for his services. Once a decision 
to search is made, the .worker must determine which sources he will use- 
friends and relatives, employrr.ent services, school, etc. -and in what 
mix. Factors influencing the expected receipt of information from a 
particular institutional intermediary include the amount of knowledge 
already possessed by the searcher, and the extent to which the skills 
possessed by the searcher are in demand in the market place. Once a 
source(s) is (are) chosen another choice must be'made: whether to 
utilize the information obtained. Here the options are to ignore 
information on a potential job opportunity, responding but not accepting 
an offer or respond ami accept. ^ The limited use or an institutional 



Istiglcr, .Tournal of .olitical Econo~y (October, 196-^) , 98. 
^Stevens, Su pp I orncnt a 1 Labor Market , 22. Ibid., 21. 
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source of labor market information, such as the public employment 
service, is partly explained by the low expected return to the worker 
of information emanating from this source. Earlier discussion has 
indicated that greater use of specific sources of information could be 
stimiilated through reducing the cost of use (both in time and money) 
or increasing the payoff.^ 



sition — there being no guarantee that the initial in\(jstment will have 
any value--the use of a **price" to allocate information can lead to 
faulty or nonoptimal search. Another way of stating this is that labor 
market information has expected versus realized value--the latter 
depending on the content of tht infomation which is unkno\>m to the 
purchaser. Both employers and workers are thus forced to make 
employment decisions v;hich are not necessarily based on optimal 
criteria. Under these circumstances personal experience-- their own or 
others about whose experience they are f ami liar--becomcs an important 
guide in deciding how to invest in search. As the search process 
continues, both workers and enployers will adjust their s tatilards until 
a worker or job is found. Tir.e may force both to alter wa^c expec- 
tations. In addition, enployers niay have to lov;er entrance standards and 
workers may need to alter non-v:age or occupational requireiuon ts . **The 
search process thus produces an accominoda tion between the originally 



Since labor market infom^ation is valuable only after acqui- 




ts tevcns, Supplrr.cntal La1>or M.^rkot , 25. 
2lbid. , 20. 
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incompatible aspirations of workers and requirements of employers, both 
of which are modified through time to become i.-ore realistic."^ 

Rees notes that the extent to which a commodity is standardized 
determines whether search is conducted at what he refers to as the 
extensive or intensive margin. When a buyer seeks more comprehensive 
information about an offer already received, he is searching at the so- 
called intensive margin. This approach is preferred when commodities 
(e.g. labor) show considerable variation-are nonhomogeneous in nature. 
Rees states that "the less alike alternatives are, the greater the 
expected return from investment in intensive information acquisition. "2 
When conunodities are highly standardized, this strategy will be less 
effective. Under this circumstance, it is better to obtain a price 
quotation from more sellers, which is search at the extensive mergin.^ 
Rees uses the new and used car market to illustrate this phenomenon. 
New cars probably vary relatively Little in quali ty-.laims of car manu- 
facturers aotwithstanding-so that prospective buyers will tend to shop 
around, searching at the extensive margin. The reverse is true of used 
cars. Here quality is uneven and it behooves the buyer to obtain 
detailed Information on a few cars through search at the intensive 
margin to avoid being stuck with a"lemon'.'^ 



^Rees, Kco. ic s of Work and Pay , 98. 

^Albert Rees, "Information Networks ia Labor Networks," The 
American Fxonoinic Review , 56 (May, 1906), p. 561. 

3stcvcns, Supplcmcmlal Lahor Market , 22; Rees, "Information Net- 
works," 560; and Kingston and Burgess, 0. 

^Rees, "Information Networks," 560. 
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The distinction between intensive and extensive search helps 
explain the known preference of both employers and workers for informal 
channels of labor market information. If one accepts the rather 
obvious observation that workers possess different amounts of skill, it 
follows that employer will exercise care in hiring. Existing seniority 
arrangements make it doubly important for employers to obtain the best 
possible worker for a position, since the consequences of their choices 
may be witli them for many years to come. In this situation the employer 
is less interested in obtaining a wide field of prospective employees 
than in narrowing his choice down to what the Marines call a few good 
men and choosing among them. Locating a few potential workers at the 
lowest possible cost is best accomplished through relying on existing 
employees. Current employees will tend to refer persons similar to 
themselves and will be selective in making referrals to protect their 
own reputation and to have friends x^orking with him. Information 
distributed through such informal channels may also be more accurate 
than that obtained through formal sources. 

If the employer is satisfied with his existing work force, 
informal channels become a mechanism to maintain continuity and 
stability. InteiTiial referrals \n\] also provide workers living in the 
arei surrounding the finnwhicii i::ty reduce absenteeism, lateness, and 
turnover.^ In addition to provirlin , r< l.itivcly high quality workers, 



^Lahor Marl-et } i. . n. 1 ' - ■ , .iiul • - , ^'luformdt] on Networks," 



561-62. 
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informal channels reduce employer's hiring costs, since the employee can 

screen more cheaply. Slimier suggests that because of this fact 'wage 

rates and skilled search are substitutes for the employer^ The more 

efficiently he (employer) detects workers of superior quality, the less 

he need pay for such quality."^ This occurs because information has 

capital value for the employer. 

The larger the amount of search by workers, the less will be the 
opportunity (or greater the cost) for the employer to achieve a 
given :l ^ing i'l wage rates. The division of the investment in 
information oetween employers and workers will be determined by 
institutional characteristics of the market: where it is more 
economical for one party to acquire the information, the other 
party will make relatively small investments. 

Low-wage industries will thus have to engage in an inordin/jLe amount of 

search to fill existing openings; high-vage industries the reveise. 

Altliough firms choose high wage-limited seaich or low wage-high search 

strategies, this does not necessarily mean that individual workers will 

3 

be hired through a high or low-wage strategy. 

A third factor influencing search is discrimination. There is 
ample evidence that minorities frequently pay higher than average 
prices for a variety of consumer goods than do other purchasers.^ 



Stigler, Journal of Political Economy , 70 (October, 197?), 102. 
^Ibid., 104. 

■^Albert Rees and George P. Schultz, Workers and Wa^.es in an 
Urban Labor Market (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 19/0), 
pp. 208-09. 

^David Caplovitz, The Poor Pa - Mor e (New York: Free Press, 
19G7); and F. D. Sturdivant and W. T. Wilhcm, **Povcrty, Minorities, and 
Consumer l-xploitatlon,*' in F. D. Sturdivant, cd., Tiic *r.hctto' Market 
riacc (New York: Free Press, 1969), pp. 107-18. 
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Masson argues that price discrimination by a small number of sellers 
influences the prices charged by all sellers to a specific minority, 
decrjasing Ihc likelihood thai a particular price quote will be 
Injected in favor of additional search. He states that "the existence 
of some prejudiced sellers acts as a catalyst creating a system of 
feedback effects raising all sellers' quotes to blacks above that quoted 
to whites."^ This means that because minorities will be less likely to 
find price quotes below a fixed level and are less likely to expect the 
next sampled price to be lower than a given level, they will therefore 
have a higher acceptance price. ^ Higher acceptance prices mean that a 
searcher experiencing discrimination will more likely find a given 
price quote acceptable and will be less inclined to conduct additional 
search than sor.eone not facing discrimination. "Given any previous 
lowest price quote, a white finds it more likely that one more search 
will yield a lower quote. As a result, the demand curve of the group 
being discriminated against becomes n. re "inelastic" than would other- 
wise be the case inviting the imposition of continuance of differential 
prices. The original bigoted price has now led to a faulty perception 
of the price distribution which in turn constricted search thereby 
reinforcing the initial price differential. This argument can easily 
be applied to the labor market where discrimination against miiior i ties-- 
blacks, youth, women--arc clearly present. \ final point needs to be 
made with regard to the analogy between the search, for coT.aiiodi ties and 



Masson, 175. 



^Ibid., 172. 



^Ibid., 174. 
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for jobs. In the former, searchers can theoretically canvass several 
sellers for the lowest quote and then return to purchase a conniodity 
from the seller with the "best" price. This option is not ah>?ays avail- 
able to many engaged in search in the labor market, as was originally 
pointed out by Reynolds, since employment offers are frequently time 
specific: they must be accepted or rejected immediately after being 
offered. In terms of the discrimination model of Masson's, "the seller 
is attempting to lower the buyer's assessment of the expected value of 
another search."^ This feature, which is relatively common in the labor 
maiket, expecially among the less skilled, hinders acquisition of 
information about wage distributions and lowers the number of searches 
that will be undertaken. 

In the preceding section two major assumptions of competitive 
economic theory dealing with the structure of the labor market and the 
nature of information have been reviewed and modifications suggested to 
make these assumptions better fit reality. The problem of discrimi- 
nation was also introduced. When taken together these provide insight 
into problems faced by certain marginal groups that are not functionally 
integrated into the mainstream economy. Workers in such groups have a 
choice between informal sources, particularly friends and relatives, or 
use of such formal institutional intermediaries as schools or public 
employment services. Unfortunately, both informal and formal channels 
do not function satisfactorily for this group. The first frequently 



^Masson, 177. 
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fails because of the quality of jobs held by other group members. If a 
worker's friends have poor jobs all they can refer him to is poor jobs. 
The concept of occupational chains found in sociological theories of 
chain migration has often been used to explain this phenomenon.^ Chain 
migration deals with the importance of primary social relations in 
directing and supporting migratory patterns. The "chain occupation" 
component consists of "particular niches in the American employment 
structure to which successful immigrants directed their fellows on the 
I sis of their own experience."^ The second alternative open to a 
marginal worker fails because of the apparent inability or unwillingness 
of certain institutional intermediaries such as the public employment 
service to receive or obtain information on job opportunities within the 
"core" economy. Because they receive primarily blue collar and unskilled 
workers in the secondary sector, some of these intermediaries act to 
reinforce barriers faced by marginal workers. The public employment 
service is probably the most accessible instrument for redirecting 
certain types of v;orkers, but it has suffered from its association with 
unemployment compensate on--cniployers feel it is more concerned with 
placing U. (\ recipients than meeting their needs--and the difficulty 
of matching a large number of disparate openings with an equally large 



M. MocDonald and L. MacDonald, "Chain Migration, Ethnic 
Neighborhood Formation and social Networks," Milhank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly , 42 (Jcnuory, 1964), p. 82. 

^Ibid., 90. 
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number of scattered applicants.^ What is not entirely clear is the 
differential effectiveness of these labor market intermediaries in 
directing marginal workers into the primary labor market under varying 

7 

circumstances and the type and quality of jobs that result.^ Perhaps 
further research can shed some light on this problem. 

Labor economists have historically seen the matching of jobs 
and workers as best being acconipl ished through forr^al institutional 
intermediaries, particularly the public employment service, since 
informal channels wei.e presumed inherently inefficient. According to 
the prevailing wisd m, the employment service should serve the labor 
market in much the same manner that a comr.odity or securities exchange 
serves the grain or stock market. There is little doubt that reliance 
on such analogies were, in Rees' words, "mischievous and misleading," 
since informal sources are not necessarily random:. It is hoped that 
the reaw< \ening interest in informal channels will n lead to a loss 
of interest in the use of the public emplo^Tnent service as one means to 
redress a variety of labor market inequities. 

Reubens notes that there is still considerable senti:nent for 
expanding public placement activitir , especially in Western European 
countries, and outlines some of the presumed advantages of public 
placements. She notes a preference for an increasing proportion of 
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^Rees, Fconomics of Work and Pay , 98. 
^Stevens, Supplemental Labor M.irkcc , '^O, 
^Rees, "Information Networks," 560. 
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placements of youth and other groups through formal channels, based on 
the assumption tliat compared both with costs and the effectiveness of 
alternative placement channels, superior benefits are realized from 
public placements by the young worker, the employer, the government and 
the economy.^ From the employer's perspective such placements are 
thought to reduce recruiting costs, permit a closer match between jobs 
and workers and limit turnover. Better allocation means wage rates and 
labor skills will more closely approximate the productivity of labor, 
allowing employers to better relate resource productivity to resource 
prices. There is also a social return for society from a public 
investment in labor market information through a reliancf-, on public 
placements. A better match between jc s and workers ;a.cts to reduce the 
average duration of unemplo>Tnent, which in turn reduces ^.he loss of 
income and social tensions often associated with unemployment. Addi- 
tional social benefits such as higher production, a better occupational, 
industrial and geographical distribution of young workers, more occupa- 
tional mobility, and better implementation of manpower policy can also 
be identified. 

The most significant benefits of public placements would accrue 
to youth thenselvcs. Reubens lists a number of advantages for this 
group and reviews evidence from a number of countries to determine if, 
in fact, they do occur. These potential benefits arc classified under 



^ro trice G. Reubens, B ridr.cs to Work; International Comparisons , 
Chapter on Placement, forthcoming. 
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four main rubrics— greater job satisfaction, wider job choice (both 
occupationally and with regard to size of tirms), better placement of 
socially or educationally disadvantaged youth, and lower unemplo>'nenL 
rates. ^ T!ie last heading, which is discussed at some length, is further 
divided into lowering entrance unenployment , shortening the length of 
unemployment durin^^ the first few years of work and reducing the 
tendency of youth toward high rates of voluntary and involuntary turnover 

After a thoughtful and wideranging review of research findin^:> 
from a nuriiber of countries, Reubens concludes that there is no clear 
evidence of the superiority of public pUcerxnts over their nore forr.;al 
counterparts. In fact, she notes "private*' placements were frequently 
found superior. The conclusions must, however, be viewed with a certain 
amount of caution due to the paucity of hard data and the absence of 
controlled designs.^ 

Job Seeking Methods 

Unemployed and employed workers utilize a wide variety of 
techniques in their quest for employment. Wliile the literature iden- 
tifies numerous types (shown in Figure 6), the list is limited only by 
the ingenuity of those wlio search.^ Job-seeking methods are usually 
subdivided into fonr.al channels, where the searcher uses an 



^Reubens, Rr id^;ps to Work . ^Ibi 1. 

^Eaton Conant, "An Evalu.i tiun of Private Employii»cnt Agencies as 
Sources of Job Vacancy Data," in Tho Mea-^nrc-ent and Intc rpre trition of 
Job Vacnnci c<; (New York: The National bureau oL hcono::uc Research, 
19G6), pp. 3/»3-AA. 
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Figure 6 
Various Search Methods 



Emp loy ce rc f e rra 1 
Union 

Placed newspaper ad 
Answered n^- . paper ad 
Stale einplo>T'.ent service 
Public welfare agency 
Churches 

Coniniunity action agency 
Civil rights group 
Street corners 



Professional Association 

Public schools 

Vocational schoo lc> 

Ot?ier educational institutions 

Direct appl icatior 

Notices at plant ^ates 

Friends and relatives including 

other employee? 
Trade journals 

Manpower agencies such as MDTA 



institutional intermediary to locate a job opportunity, and infor;;:al 
mechanisms, where the individual takes initiative and contacts another 
party who nay be aw^are ^f or possesses a job. The most prevalent 
formal methods include public and private cnployr.ient services, schools, 
newspapers and unions. Informal ricthodi. primarily coiifist of friends, 
relitires and direct applications to firms. Direct applications may 
involve checking notices at plants or subniitting applications at a 
company employment office. The so-called informal meti.ods are not 
necessarily random efforts and "may involve, in fact, highly structured 
and logical joh search strategy, but because of their apparently hit-and- 
miss character, they are often criticized as being wastef*'l and 
inefficient,"^ The methods which will be examined in this study include 
public employment services, school referrals, direct application, news- 
paper ads and friends Ctnd relatives. In addition, there is an "other" 



'■Graham L. Reid, "Job Search and tlie Effectiveness of Job- 
finding^ Mctiiodi;," Industriol and Labor Uclalion:; Kcvicv; , 25 (June, 
19/2), p. 479. 
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category which covcrc a numbcx^ of infrequently used methods and combi- 
nations of channels. 

Studies of job-seeking beliavior may be divided into three 
levels--patterns of search, effectiveness, and ef f iciencY--depending 
on the range of infor:nation available. Research o.i the most basic 
level, the number and type of r.:ethods used, is usually collected in one 
of two contexts: how workers sought or looked for jobs and how they 
actually found them. Use of multiple methods are more prevalent in the 
former, single techniques in the latter, because of the nature of the 
process and selective recall on the part of the seeker. Examination of 
patterns of job seeking has only limited utility in labor market 
research, since interest centers more on the consequences and 5ucce>i, 
(effectiveness) of the search than on the fact that a particular tuethod 
was used. To date, most research on job seeking has concentr ted on 
simpl) identifyi'-g the methods u^ed by certain types of workers. 

The next level of sop'^.lstication involves examination cf 
effectiveness or penetration rate which measures tne success with ..hich 
various techniques uere employed. Several definitions of el tcctiveness 
huve been proposed. Sheppard and Belitsky define effectiveness as the 
ratio cf all those who claimed to use a particular search technique to 
a^l thojse who cited this specific source as the basis for their present 
employment.^ Perfect effectiveness vould theoretically yield a value 



^Harold L. Sheppard and A. Hnrvey Belitsky, The Jo^ Hunt: Job 
Seek in - Behavior of rncrplovcd Workrrr^ in n Local F.conony (Ba Hi more: 
Jolui Hopkins ^^re:.^, I^JOo), p. 03. 
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of 1*0. This is similar to what Rcid calls the "penetration rate": 
"the number of workers obtaining . . . jobs through a particular method 
as a percentage of the number using that metho^l.'*^ A variant on this 
is used by llilaski in his analysis of the Urban Empl:)yment Survey, where 
effectiveness is seen as the "proportion of all job seekers finding job.: 
through each method divided by the number who used that method more 
than any other. "^ Stevens tries to include a measure o' intensity when 
he defines effectiveness as the source used to f5nd a job divided by 
"the number of occurrences of use of the source, where occurrence of 
use requires personal contact with an establishment of potential 
employment/'^ Examples of these various measures are sho\>m in Tables 
6 through 13. 

Another way to approach this issue of effectiveness is to 
examine the type and quality of jobs found through various seeking 
methods. 

On the most rigorous level, analysis of job seeking techniques 

would involve investigation of efficiency. According to Reid, 

. . . one would wish to study the . . . efficiency of job search, 
so that one could assess the return to the searcher on time and 
money spent in looking for work and the overall effectiveness of 
particular methods in achieving the reallocation of the labor 
fo rce.^ 
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^Reio, 484. 

^Harvey Milaski, "How Poverty-Area Residents Look for Work,' 

Monthly Labor Review , 74 (March, 1971), pp. 41-45. 

•^3teveiis, Sui)plo ntal Labor M;irkct , 04. 
^Reid, 485. 
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Table 6 



Job Seeking Techniques of Various Types of 
Ghetto Residents in New York City- 



Method Used to Look for Work 


Distribution 
of Methods 


Percent Using 
Men Only 


Age 
16-24 


2Sf 


Age 
16-24 


254- 


Formal 










State Employment O^rvice 


14 


17 


40 


57 


Newspapers 


19 


19 


60 


57 


Private Tniployment Agency 


6 


8 


16 


30 


Community Organizations 


10 


5 


33 


13 


Informal 










Direct Application to Employee- 


24 


22 


70 


72 


Friends and Relatives 


25 


20 


69 


67 


Other 


5 


9 








lOOX 


100% 







• yrhe Job Search Techniques of Ghetto Workers (New York: Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Middle Atlantic Regional Office, Department of 
Labor, 1971), pp. 17, 19. 
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Table 7 

Methods Ghetto Residents in Mew York City 
Used Lo Find Work- 



Distribution Effective- 
Method Used to Find Work of Methods ness 
All 16-19 (Used/Found) 



Formal 


25 


25 


18 


State Employment Service 


12 


6 


19 


Newspapers 


7 


3 


9 


Private EmployTnent Agency 


7 


4 


19 


Community Organizations 


5 


12 


25 


Union Register 


4 




3 


Informal 


49 


54 


31 


Employer 


27 


30 


32 


Friends and Relatives 


22 


20 




Other 


15 


20 






100% 


100% 





Proportion Jobseekers (Male) Finding Jobs through Informal and Formal 
Means 

Fonpal Informal 
Men 16-24 16 34 

Men 25H- 20 28 



V- The Job Scnrch Techniques of Ghett o Workers (New York: Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Middle Atlantic Regional Office, Department of 
Labor, 1971), pp. 17, 19. 
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Tabic 8 



Jobsookers who found jobs using each mctho<i. 
as a percent of those who used the method most*^ 



JC'b^f'Vttg method 



tfi ; ■'-yp'! 

\\i AllVt {MS 

Co, n.ufii'.y cugan'/atiT) 



All 


At- 


Ch 


De- 


H0U!k- 


Los An 


areas 


lanta 


C9£0 


troit 


ton 




M 


i>5 


b7 


44 


' m" 






84 




80 


1 93 


60 




?10 




119 


i;3 


172 




27 


V 


31 


30 


44 




100 


100 


1)7 


7b 


lOO 




9! 


69 


8? 


63 


1 ?3 


114 


107 


123 


IAS 


8b 


1 113 



53 

I2S 

<:> 

1?3 



Table 9 



Jobseekino methods used by persons in the 6 
UES poverty areas, July 195S-June 1309 period^ 



Total irts* 
To 'lC'^^ i- 
fercf '! 

if * .-f <: 



All 


> At- 


Ch' 






Lcs A . 


'if A 


afCJS 






: trc: 


tO'. 


gees 




U? S' " 




21 7 0 


2? 3'<' 


22 bi-^ 


13 








fe'-J 


£7 J'. 








mo 0 


lo;; 0 


0 


100 ' 


IOj 0 


K' C 




lb b 


14 7 


14 2 


17 6 


' 13 9 




. > 4 


?b 1> 


P I 


27 4 


?6 7 


2:. 6 


'7- 3 


23 ti 


?I 3 


21 / 


?1 ? 


18 8 


23 1 


2. 4 


?i 0 


' 18 b 


, 2'j 3 




16 1 


19 7 


It 1 


19 ? 


4 8 


■ 3 4 


2 £ 


4 2 


• 4 6 


3 1 


7 3 


7 9 


8 3 


9 8 


8 3 


b ' 


9 4 


7 1 


7 0 


6 4 


b 9 


£ 2 


8 2 


6 b 


6 ; 



Table 10 



JobseeJ;ing methods used by persons in the 
.t/i^rlv and nonpoverty areas of Atlanta and Detroit, 
5Sly 1968 June 1969 period^ 



».r 31. 0- 



Uettc t 





.. e' * 














M . 




1 ' 


I * 


;£, 8 


















i; ? 




1 1 












/I i 


*i{ 8 


; K 


?LI 3 


/: 0 


10 1 


19 ? 




b 8 


A ? 


4 3 


S 1 




h S 


4 (. 


6 5 


6 % 


?> ? 


8 0 



*narvcy Hilaski, "How Poverty Area Residents Look for Work," 
Monthly Lnbor Rpvicw, 7A (March, 1071), pp. Al-43. 
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Table 8 



Jobscckcrs v;ho found jobs using each method, 
as a percent of those who used the method mosf*" 

Jcbu^l-nf. iv.e'hoJs All At Che • De- ' Hnus- IwAn-, Nf* 
• - . . ■ . — yq.v 

ln.:lr,ire!i» sft.icf M ' 44 ' L.i S7 



I rr.i !(y( 's 



P'i..i{t "ties 



All 


At 


Chi- 


De- 




lo« An 


atcas 




cago 


ll ott 


toti 




M 


bb 




44 


1 

. l\ 


S7 




84 


7i 






60 




?10 


149 


)b9 


]tS 


177 


34 


27 


32 


31 


10 


44 


87 


VM 


100 


117 


7b 


100 


74 


?1 


69 


82 


(.3 


! n 


114 


107 


123 


125 


, 85 


1 



9i 



j'.u". 210 149 lb9 1/J 177 ' IJJ 

Nt/.sp^peis 34 27 32 ; 31 10 44 ' 



78 



Cur.n'.uni*!/ &'gdn<;dli'j-is 74 ?1 69 i 82 63 I 73 I {J 
OthH 114 107 173 I 125 , 85 | 113 : 1" 



Table 9 



Jobseeking mcthuds used by persons in the 6 
UES poverty areas, July 156S-June 1969 period^ 

Jct^feV'nj 1 AH ! Al- Che t Or- ' Hous LosAi Nf* 
^^ct^.C'di ' aiea^ lanta cago troit I tor, . gfrs Yo»k 



T^irini'V^i 43i O:? 4(. i ' 64 60-J 67.10:; 66 7.m 41 sOj 144 4a- 

^ Pe.ci -t 00 b 00 0 lOO 0 . 100 0 ' 190 0 10-. 0 IOj 0 



^'Vewic!-'' I'... 14 7 14? . 17 6 13 9 . . 15 4 



15 5 14 7 14 7 . 17 6 13 9 

1, 25 ? 27 4 2C 7 25. 6 3 23 0 

21 3 21 7 21 2 ' 18 8 ' 23 1 . 2? 4 210 

18 5 ; 20 -J 18 9 16 1 19 2 16 I 19 7 

48i34 2G 42; 46; 31 73 



Commu' W 



I 



crpi'..::ttor's ' 79 83 98' 83; 55' 9< 73 
OthtV 7 0 6 4 b 9 , 8 2 ; 8 2 6 5 6 7 



Tflble 10 



Jobspeking methods used by persons^ in the 
verty and i ^npoverty areas of Atlanta and Detroit, 
5uiy 1968- June 1969 period 



Atiar.td 



Detro.t 



Tc 
] 



JobsecK.i.f nifhods 



{fi.t 

r ,t 

fit; 



Po.c", 








a'li 






^lea 


1-5 9/» 


14 J -J 


r 3f.'1 


l7s 4'0 


■56 8. 


145* 


( i'.'J 


4^ . 8 


li'J 


L . 0 


It 


10 ' «i 


14 ^ 


1 \ 2 


'i7 6 


li' 1 


:b : 




-.6 7 


:9 6 


21 7 


21 i 


18 8 


?[ 8 


20 3 


:i 6 


1(> 1 


19 7 


1 4 


I- 8 


4 ? 


4 J 


6 > 


3 i 


8 3 


4 6 


6 4 


6 S 


8 7 


8 0 



^Harvey llilaski, '*How Poverty Area Residents Look for Work," 
Monthly Labor Review , 74 (March, 1971), pp. 41-A3. 
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Number of 
contacts 
Nunibc-r who 
got jobs I 

Nonwhi te 
(O Number of 
contacts 
Number who 
p^. got jobs ) 

CONTROL 

WhUe 
(O Number of 
contacts 
Number who 
got jobs , 

Nonwhi ^<2 
(O Number of 

contact.^ 
V2; Number vWio 
p^. eot jobs I 

Effectiveness index 
(2) i (1) ' 



/••^ o o 
o a, 



1284 889 338 



16 



221 I103 I 7- I 



12 



608 



•°W-035 .009) 
227 



-500 .033] 



33 



•015 .009 .035] 



11 



.091 



1 



1 



.006 .079] 



2872 



' 1499 



30 

|l-000j.020 



01^ 
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Table 12 



Job Search Methods and Success in Obtaining 
First Job (Men)* 









Obtaininp 


First Job 


Job Search Method 


Usinp, Method 


by Usinp, 


Method 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Friend/ relative 


232 


39.3 


196 


84.5 


Advertisement 


334 


56.6 


122 


36.5 


Notice at firm 


61 


10.3 


12 


19.7 


Trade union 


66 


11.2 


12 


18.2 


Employment service 


362 


61.4 


91 


25.1 


Casual application 


217 


36.8 


115 


53.0 


Employment agency 


10 


1.7 


3 


30.0 


Other 


40 


6.8 


39 


97.5 


Total 


1322 


590 



*Reid, 483. 



Table 13 



Job Seaixh Methods and Success in Obtaining 
First Job (Womon)" 


Job Search Method 


UsinR Method 


Obtaining First Job 
by Using Method 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Friend/relative 
Ad verti semen t 
Notice at firm 
Trade union 
Employment service 
Casual application 
Employment agency 
Other 


64 34.6 
80 43.2 
16 8.6 
^ 1.6 

51 27.6 

52 28.1 
12 6.5 
10 5.4 


61 95.3 
41 51.3 
7 43.8 
1 33.3 
23 45.1 
38 73.1 
5 41.7 
9 90.0 


Total 


288 


185 



*Reid, 483. 
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Such effort require*^ data on the method used first, vhich techniques 
were used in combination, lengt'i of time each method was used, number 
and quality of employers contacted through each, and whether there were 
variations in intensity,^ 

There are a number of serious deficiencies in the quality of 
information on ^ob seeking which handicap studies of job search patterns 
and their effectiveness. These include problems of under- reporting, 
variations in the way individual techniques are used, the issue of 
intensity of search and the period of time over which the search was 
conducted. Studies dealing with job-seeking activities can ask wliether 
a list of specific types of methods were used or they can choose an 
open-ended format which forces the respondent to recall the techniques 
employed. Both have liabilities. Prompting can conceivably lead to 
inflated responses, while open-ended questions, as used in the National 
Longitudinal Survey, probably result in a certain amount of under- 
reporting particularly for unsuccessful or briefly used methods. For 
example, Reid in his study of redundant workers in the Midlands notes 
that a suspiciously high number of workers using friend? and relatives 
to look for jobs found jobs through that method, which suggests "that 
workers were much more likely to mention having used this informal 
method if they obtained a job from it."^ 

In the Urban Employment Survey, respondents were first asked 
the standard question~'*What has been doing in the last four weeks 



iReid, 484. ^n^ij^ 
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to find work?" Then, after a passage of time they were asked whether 
specific methods had been used. The results are shown in Table 14, 
which indicates that "the total number of volunteered responses was 
consistently less than the total number of acknowledged responses."^ 
This was felt to occur partly because some respondents did not fully 
understand the question and partially because they had forgotten. 

Table 14 
Recall of Job Seeking Methods- 







Employment 




Friends or 




Other 


Responses 


Total 


Service 


Employer 


Relatives 


Newspaper 


Volunteered 


85 


24 


20 


13 


10 


13 


Acknov/ledged 


145 


24 


27 


AO 


34 


20 



' A'Pilot and Experinental Proerarrs on Urban EroloyTnent Surveys, 
Report 354 (Washington: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969), 42. 

The next two dif f icul ties--variation and intensity— affect the 
direct comparability of the same or different techniques and the extent 
to which information on various methods provides insight into how the 
search was conducted. Search methods may entail substantially different 
sets of actions for various individuals, no small problem given the 
variation in the types of persons looking and the situations in which 
search is conducted. Finding a job may well reflect a chain of events 
of which the specific technique is only a small part. The issue of 



^ Pilot and Experimental Froerans on Urban F/np loNTnent Surveys, 
Report 354 (Viashington: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969), p. 43. 
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intensity is of major concern, since implying that a particular 
technique was used does not differentiate between the number of sources 
contacted about jobs, the likelihood that sources might possess useful 
information, the number of jobs applied for or refused and the number 
of rejections received. Stevens, noting that "both the magnitude of 
the index and the effectiveness ordering of the sources are affected by 
the definition adopted" takes issue with Sheppard's and Belitsky's 
definition of effectiveness since it does not control for the intensity 
of the job search--of visits to companies, employment services or 
f riends--which he feels are critical.^ The definition he uses requires 
that a personal contact be made. Stevens also suggests that asking 
friends about jobs may be qualitatively different from contacting a 
number of potential employers, and his point is well taken. Last, 
there is a lack of information about the lengch of time in which a 
particular method had been used.^ It would be foolhardy to conclude 
that the technique being used by a person out of work to find a job was 
not effective, unless it was known whether this method had been used 
continually. Perhaps the searcher had recently switched to that method 
because other techniques were not successful. The matter is relatively 
important given the dispute over whether informal sources lead to long 



^David W. Stevens, An Experimental Labor Market Information 
Pro^^rnm to Kncour^iro the Ef foe t i voness of Job Scnrrh Activity (Washington: 
National Technical Information Service, 1908), pp. 93-94. 

^Ibid. 
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periods of frictional unemployment.^ In sum, it should be stated that 
"all the search methods are multifarious, and the knowledge that an 
employee has used a particular method tells . . . little about search 
behavior." In addition to the vagueness of the categories, there is 
little knowledge about the efficiency of job search, the cost and 
effort expended in looking for work and the return in terms of the 
quality of job found. ^ 

Need for More Detailed Analysis 

It seems surprising that in an economic system so dependent on 
a freely functioning labor market that knovjledge about how jobs and 
workers are matched is so rudimentary, but this appears to be the case. 
One place where lack of data is sorely felt is in the whole area of job 
search, including such information as description of the search methods 
used, the effectiveness of each and the social, psychological and 
economic correlates associated with the use of particular techniques. 
Some theoretical work on the subject is available, but hard data with 
which to replicate these theories are hard to find.^ The absence of 

Hianpower Policy in the United Kingdom (Paris: Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1970), p. 163. 

^Reid, ASA. hhid. , A9A. 

H. Kasher, "The Asking Price of Labor and the Duration of 
Unemplo^jTncnt Review of Economics and Statistics , 13 (May, 1967), 
pp. 165-72; J. J. McCall, "Economics of Information and Job Search," 
Quarto rly Journal of Eronoynics , 8A (February, 1970), pp. 113-26; 
D. T. Mortcnsen, "Job Search, the Duration of Unemployment and the 
Phillips Curve,*' Arnerican Economic Rcvir;: , 60 (Deccr^bcr, 1970), pp. 2A7- 
62; Dalai; and Ch.arlc:, lloiL, Job Scarcn, Phil J ins Curve, VJar/- Relation 
ond Union Influence (Washington: Urban Institute, 1969). 
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empirical analyses results in part from the complexity of the job 
searcli itself, tlie attitudinal and motivational elements that influence 
it, and the variety of situations under which very diverse groups search 
for work. In addition, lack of information can be partly attributed to 
a lack of interest. It was only with growing sensitivity to the plight 
of the disadvantaged and the realization that many were in fact poten- 
tial full-time workers or job seekers, that the need for more detailed 
information on the labor market experiences of marginal groups including 
job search behavior became apparent. The few studies available stress 
the importance of job search techniques and suggest that the manner in 
which marginal workers look for work influences the success of their 
efforts: the more sophisticated the search the greater the probability 
of finding employment, particularly during periods when the demand for 
labor is high, although agreement on this point is not unanimous.^ 

The above statements are not intended to imply that such 
barriers as discrimination and insufficient emplojrment opportunities 
are not important causes of a disadvantaged labor market status, for 
they are. Rather, they suggest that job search is an important 
component in the process and that as opportunities for marginal groups 
are broadened, job search will occupy an even more prominent position 
both as a means to obtain employment and as a point of contact with 
agencies which can refer to or provide the additional services--evalu- 
ations, counseling and training — that the marginal worker frequently 
needs* 




Hilaski , 45. 
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Analysis of job search techniques serves several important 
functions. It provides clues to Lho problems faced by selected groups 
as well as insight into both the services they need and the efficacy 
of existing ones. This helps explain the interest in the public 
employment service and the schools in this study. European experience:, 
suggest that these two agencies can play a critical role in maintaining 
high levels of emoloyment and facilitating the transition of youth from 
school to work. Unfortunately, they have had little impact on 
employment levels, transition or job finding for the bulk of the 
population or marginal workers in the United States. ^ No enplo>'Tnent 
agency can be beneficial to those in need of work unless its services 
are recognized and used. A number of writers have questioned who the 
public etnplo>'Tnent service really serves and whether its "inflexible 
outmoded bureaucracy" allows it to function as the corr..prehensive nan- 
power center envisaged by much of the recent work oriented federal 
legislation. 2 The shortcomings of the public employment service may 
also apply to the job preparation and job placer.ent functions of high 
schools as well although only limited data are available on the subject. 3 



^Fallinr. Dou-n on the Job: The United States ErDlo^T-,ent and 
the DHach-AnLaLcd U-'ashinr^ton: Lawyers Co-.aaittee lor Civil Rights 
Under Law and the National Urban Coalition, 1971). 

^Holt, iii; Stanley RutLenbcrR and Jocclyn Gutchess, The 
F..i.vn1-Stn tc Enplovrrcnt. Service, A Criligue (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
r^^--^ lo-;nN. iPvinr. -Vhi: PuTiTTr-.Movr.ent M-rvlce in Social 

and Kcononic Policv (Pariii: Organization lor hconoraic Cooperation and 
Development, l'it>9). 

^Fallinr. Po\;n, 46. 
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Evaluations of existing manpower programs are not without their 
difficulties. Because of ambiguous, even conflicting goals, there is 
often little or no direct connection between the intent of the programs. 



service that is rendered--vocational education and the public emplo>Tient 
service being cases in point. The needs and problems of the population 
to be served frequently differ radically and are not clearly understood. 
Because knowledge of the labor market experience of particular groups 
such as youth is limited, programs that serve them are often based more 
on political exigencies and ideological convictions than on fact. Job 
search is one of the areas where information would aid decision making. 
Identifying the accomplishments cf manpower program.s and relating them 
to costs and effectiveness is further handicapped by the "failure of 
administrations to simultaneously design reporting systems capable of 
producing the data ultimately needed for evaluation" and lack of 
consensus on goals.^ 



Even well-conceived research efforts are subject to considerable 



the prof.ram. This is suggested by some of the controversy over the 
Job Corps. ^ Furthermore, the limited success of many manpower programs 



as spelled out in its legislative and executive mandate, and the 



political constraints because of the unwillingneoS of sponsoring 
agencies to permit any research that casts doubts on the efficacy of 



Mangum, 103. 




^Ralph L. Bcals, Politics of Social Research (Chicago: Aldine, 
1969); liaroltl Orlan-,. Mnkinr: Social iU-u-trcti wore li-eful to Govorni.;f.-n t 
(Washin.,ton: Brookhi^'.s Inslituliun, L9^>';); and Uviuau and TaL;,';-irt, 
Social Kxpcr iri.onlal ion, 20. 
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may not reflect the adequacy of tho ideas upon which they are built 
but rather deficiencies in their implementation. ^ The technical and 
political constraints associated w.th the evaluation of existing 
programs increases the need for such information. As awareness grows 
of labor mark.it problems faced by youth, especially those who are disad- 
vantaged, it will hopefully lead to more extensive efforts to understand 
their behavior and the ability of various programs to aid them. 

Literature on Job Seeking 

The literature on job-seeking techniques, while extensive, 
suffers from a considerable amount of fragmentation. It is made up of 
studies of methods "by which the unemployed worker intended to find 
employment or if already employed, how he intended to find a better job 
(or) the methods by which he actually found a job or a new job." These 
studies identify both the frequeicy with which various channels are used 
and the characteristics of workers relying on particular techniques. 
Until recently, most focused on displaced white male industrial workers 
and examined their reactions to unemployment, including the ways they 
looked for and found new jobs. An outline of job-seeking data from a 
number of studies of displacement can be found in the appendix. The 
primary focus of these efforts has been identification of those factors, 



^Lcvitan and Taggart, Social Exp erimentation. 

2Mclvin Luric and Elton Uayack, "Racial Differences in MiR^-^^ion 
and Job-Search: A Case Study," Southern Economic Journal (July, 1^60), 
p. 93. 
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including job seeking methods, which impede or speed efforts of workers 
to locate new johs. Dalai, in a wide ranging review of the area, 
identifies eight factors which bear on the process. These include 
availability of jobs and level of economic activity; the access to 
information on the labor market; worker's age, sex, and race; the 
worker's skill and education; the worker's financial resources and 
family responsibilities; the worker's aspirational level; the worker's 
motivation and occupation and geographic mobility.^ These factors are 
not seen as independent but interact in complex unpredictable ways. In 
a more recent article, Stevens identifies eighteen factors related to 
the variations in the length of unemployment, which he collapses into 
four basic rubrics: market factors, incentive factors, qualification 
factors and wage aspirations. The latter is measured by the relation- 
ship of job-seeker's asking wage to his previous earnings rate.^ 



Much of the literature concerns how unemployed workers searched 



for or sought jobs rather than how they found them. There have been 
some exceptions, such as the study by Lurie and Rayak, who analyzed 
racial differences in migration and job-seeking. Their findings include 
a helpful appendix which reviews a number of studies that specifically 
examined how workers found jobs. A chart from this appendix is shown 
in Table 15. The major finding of these studies has been the 



1 



Dalai. 




^David W. Stevens, Assisted Job Search for the Insured Unem- 
ployed (Washington: W. K» Upjohn Institute, 1974), p. 32. 
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consistently heavy use of informal channels; only a small percentage 
of workers obtained jobs through formal channels, especially the public 
employment service. He notes that the use of formal methods was found 
to increase somewhat in tight as opposed to loose labor markets. ^ 
While it would be nearly ir.possible to summarize all the 
factors associated with the use of particular job seeking and finding 
patterns identified in the vast panoply of studies, some examples of 
the findings from a selected number of studies seem in order. In a 
study conducted in the early 1960's on displaced industrial workers in 
half a dozen midwestern cities. Wilcox and Franke found that: blacks 
depended more on informal channels, especially friends and relatives, 
than did whites; young workers were more likely to find jobs in larger 
firms; vocational high school graduates were more likely to use school 
employment services than were nonvocat .onal graduates; white-collar 
workers made heavier use of formal methods, while blue collar relied 
more on informal; and private employment agencies were used primarily 

2 

to find white-collar jobs.^ 

Reynolds examined job seeking habits of manual and nianufactur- 
ing workers in the late 1940's in Kew Haven. He found a number of 
patterns: workers in manufacturing and younger workers made more use 
of direct application and less of newspapers and unions than did olJer 
nonskiUeJ workers; young men whose fathers were in skilled occupations 

^Lurie and Rayack, 95. 

2Ri chard C. Wilcox and Walter H. Franke, 'Jm-antod v.'orkcrs 
(Glcncoe: Free Press of Clcncoe, 1963), p. 130. 
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were more likely to u.se friends and relatives and less likely to use 
direct application than were young men whose fathers were in manual 
occupations; and workers tended Lo apply first to plants in the same 
industry and close to Lheir homes. ^ In a 196A study of an industri- 
alized Connecticut to\m, Lurie and Rayack found that use of direct 
application and friends-relatives was comparable among blacks and 
whites; that clerical and skilled workers, both blacks and whites, m;jde 
higher use of formal channels to find jobs than did blue-collar workers; 
that twice as many whites proportionately used private agencies than did 
blacks; that blacks were three times more likely to use public employ- 
ment s< OS than were whites; that blacks and whites make inverse use 
cf pub' ad private employment agencies; and that newly arrived white 
migrant-- depend more on friends-relatives, while blacks were far more 
likely to use direct application if they migrated from surrounding areas 
and were more likely to use state employment services than did whites 
if they migrated from the South.'' 

In a study in Chicago in the early 1960's, Rees and Shultz noted 
that informal methods led to more blue-collar hires while whi . -collar 
hires were more often linked to formal channels; private employment 
services made a much higher percentage of white collar placements than 
did the public employment service; newspapers were superior to public 
employment service and private agencies used extensively by low wage 



3 

industries. 
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iLloyd C. Reynolds, Tlw- .Str .ictnro of Labor Markets (New York: 
Harn<-^ X P.rothors, 1951), pp. 100-08, JZ7. 

^Lurie and Rayack, 90. Ws and Sliult?., 199-217. 
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One oi the more recent analyses of job-seeking methods of 
unemployed workers by Bradshaw utilized data from the Current Popu- 
lation Survey. Some of his findings were that teenagers used public 
and private agencies less than other workers; men were more likely to 
use public employment services than were women; whites relied on private 
agencies and newspapers more than blacks; and blacks utilized public 
employment services far more than whites. With respect to occupation, 
white-collar workers were more likely to use private employment 
services and newspapers. Except for constr;*^tion, where there is a 
heavy reliance on the "other" channel (probably representing union- 
related hiring) job-seeking methods were relatively similar. Some of 
these trends are shown in Tables 16 through 19. The studies reviewed 
above were not meant to be representative, but rather to convey a 
general impression of the kinds of data on job seeking that are 
generally available. 

Much of the analysis of job seeking, particularly before the 
1960's, was focused on a limited segment of the labor force and was 
not methodologically sophisticated. In the conclusion to a 
W. E. Upjohn monograph on the Impact of Technological Change , the 
authors' criticism of existing studies is quite instructive. They 
comment that "research on job displacement has yielded considerable 
data on how workers adjust to the loss of jobs and how different labor 
markets and industries go about absorbing the displaced workers."^ 
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''William Uaber, Louis Ferman, and Jame.s lludson^ The Impact of 

Techno loj;i eg 1 Chnnf.o : T h o American K x p e r I c n c c> (Washington: W. E. 

Upjohn Institute, 19(>3) , p. 53. 
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Table 16 

Industry Classification of Johseckers Using 
Various Jobsearch Methods, 1970-71Vf 
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v^Thoinas F. Bradi.lmw, ''Job Seeking Methods Used by Hncnploycd 
Workers/' Monthly Lnhor Review , 96 (February, 1973), p. 38. 
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Much of the problem with research efforts stemmed from the lack of 
conceptualization of what constitutes job displacement. This, they 
feel, is related to the fact that each study tends to be treated as a 
separate case analysis and is descriptive rather than analytical in 
nature. They stressed the need for methodological sophistication, 
especially better ways of handling recall on the part of respondents, 
and also the need to standardize the length of time workers would be 
studied, to develop more scales and indices of adjustment to job loss 
and to achieve more sophisticated design, especially use of control 
groups . 

In the 1960's the scope of research on job seeking was expanded 
considerably beyond that of job displacement of blue-collar workers. 
This reflected the growing concern with unemployment problems of 
marginal workers and coincided with the appearance of literature devoted 
to the theories of job search. Data summarizing the ways workers in 
urban poverty areas search for work and the effectiveness of their 
search efforts are presented in Tables 20 and 21. Most of the infor- 
mation contained emanates from the Urban Employment Survey (UES) 
sponsored by the Department of Labor between July 1968 and June 1969 in 
poverty areas of six major cities throughout the United States.^ The 
studies demonstrate that nonwhites, especially blacks, made proportion- 
ately greater use of fonnal channels, although informal channels still 



^PiloL n ncl Experimental Prot'.ram on Urbnn Employment Surveys , 
Report Number 354 (Washington: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1969). 
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represent at least half of all the methods used. With respect to indi- 
vidual techniques, blacks "were more likely than whites (most of whom, 
in the areas surveyed, were Spanish-Americans) to contact the public 
employment service and community organizations. Use of employment 
services was age related, with older respondents (over 25) relying tnore 
heavily on this channel than did those under 25. Utilization of other 
formal mechanisms, particularly newspapers and private agencies, was 
influenced by the ethnic origin of the searchers. With the i ossible 
exception of youth under b^enty, sex and age had limited influence on 
the use of various methods. Some variation was noted with respect to 

occupations where 

. white-collar workers were found more likely than blue-collar 
0-* service workers to use newspapers, private agencies, and 
community organizations [than] . . . public employment ^''ervxces 

. White and blue-collar workers tended to check directly with 
employers for jobs relatively more than service workers. 

Comparisons between blacks and whites in the UES is complicated 
by the presence of several ethnic groups and the relatively small per- 
centage of whites in the surveys. A somewhat better feel for the 
differences between these two racial groups can be obtained in other 
studies, particularly one by Alice Kidder in 1966. ^ Using a matched 
sample of black and white youth from Roxbury and Charlestowi in Boston, 
she collected data on the job finding experiences of both groups. The 
author theorized that because unskilled workers would face more 



^Hila.jki, ^3. ^Ibid. 

^Alirc Kidder, "inierracial Comparison of Labor Market Behavior,' 
Unpublished riiD. Thesis, M issachusclLs Institute of Technolocy, 1967. 
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competition in their quest for jobs, they would have to engage in more 
expensive and extensive search, and that in the absence of discrimin- 
ation, equally educated and qualified blacks should have job-finding 
experiences similar to those of comparable whites. This was not found 
to be the case, as blacks experienced higher rejection rates and lox^er 
wages than did similar whites, confirming the presence of discrimination, 

Kidder found that blacks not only placed greater stress on 
formal methods, but received slightly higher wages from form-l than 
from informal channels. The reverse was true for whites. The state 
employment services, although kno\m to the vast majority of all those 
surveyed, were used proportionately more by blacks in all occupation 
groups except professional. For example, nine-tenths of all blr.ck 
craftsmen used public agencies, compared with only one-third of white 
craftsmen. Similarly, 57 percent of black laborers as compared with 
only one-third of white laborers used the state employment service. 
Unlike the results found in the UES, black -ade heavier use of both 
newspapers and private emplojTnent agencies. Blacks generally utilized 
advertisements in "white" newspapers, and heavy use of this channel may 
reflect its popularity among low-wage employers. She r- ncludes that if 
the sources of informal • [formation for blacks are, in fact, other 
blacks, then this source of information only locks blacks into marginal 
jobs by disseminating inferior labor market information. Examination 
of the geographical and occupational components of search indicated 
that blacks had a greater Hl-eiii.ood of obtaining employment if they 
restricted their efforts to the area around their homes and looked for 
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traditional black occupations such as janitors. The geographical 
extensivencss of search patterns was not as important as the type of 
occupation, and blacks searching in the fringe areas of Boston were 
most likely to succeed if they limited themselves to traditional black 
jobs. Whites had a greater chance of finding jobs in nontradi tional 
occupations utilizing v.'hat Kidder labels as occupationally non- 
in Legra ted sea rch . ^ 

Attention now turns specifically to youth. Here the interest 
is to describe the techniques youth utilize to find jobs and the 
personal characteristics which appear to influence the use or nonuse of 
a particular channel. The literature on job seeking of youth, while 
not extensive, is not limited to the United States, and a summary of 
the results of a number of studies is presented in Table 22. One of 
the most striking features of these efforts is the exceptionally heavy 
reliance on informal sources of labor market information, particularly 
friends-relatives. This reflects the widely held belief by youth that 
"connections" are needed to find employment. 2 Difficulties experienced 
by disadvantaged youth in locating jobs may result in part from the 
lack of access to this type of information. The importance of contacts L 



kidder, 150-59. 

^Larry Singell, "Some Private and Social Aspects of Labor 
Mobility of Young Workers," Ouartorly Review oC R conumic?; and Statistics, 
6 (Sprinr,, 1066), pp. 19-27; .Michael P. Carter, Home, Sd.oo( and Work; 
A Study of the Kducation and Kmployinont of Youn;- Peop le in llritain (New 
Y^^kl P^Kuon, 1902)', pp. r/1-72; ^.nd Pilnt l-.xporiinciU.t 1 Proj-.rnm, 

41. 
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must be lompercd by the fact that much of the informal ion obtained from 
friends-relatives is "incidental knowledge of openings in one work 
place or another."^ Carter cotnments that 

. . . word of moiilh was an important means of finding work-- 
mother heard of vacancies through enquiries of neighbours and 
at the local shops, fathers in conversation with friends on 
the way to the football match or in the bar of the local public 
house. 

This information does not appear to be used selectively, for knowledge 
of a vacancy by a relative was in many cases the only reason tlie youth 
applied. What is frequently ignored in discussions of this channel is 
that the type of person from whom information is obtained is probably 
critical, since people who have "good" jobs will generally be in a 
better position to hear about good jobs than those who do not. What may 
also be critical is whether influence was used. Carter comments that 
"by influence is meant more than simply dropping a hint and putting in 
a good word. It amounts to the ability of a person to make use of 
special connections in order to arrange a job for a child. "^ Almost by 
definition a worker would not need to use influence to find a marginal 
job. In Carter's study 25 percent of the boys and 20 percent of the 
girls utilized "influence" to obtain first jobs» This was usually linked 
with the use of friends or relatives. 

The other informal channel which is heavily used by youth is 
direct application. The term may be a misnomer and English authors. 
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^ Transition from School to Work , Report Number 10 (Ottawa: 
Canadian Dtpjrlmcnl of Labor and li..niigratiou, 1962), p. 58. 

^Carter, ilonie. School , 171. ^Ibid., 172. 
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such as Rtiid icfcr to tli«,s channel as "notice at firm or casual appli- 
cation." This bettor describes the process, since direct application 
does not indicate the chance nature of this channel. Carter states 
that "boys and Rirls called at firms near their homes, or which they 
happened to pasr. whilst out shopping in town."^ According to both 
Sin^cll and Le<,hner, the only apparent nonrandom factors as,sociatcd 
with direct application was geographical, since "youth rarely left 
their home neighborhoods to apply for jobs."^ Thus, another reason 
disadvantaged youth wind up in marginal positions is that there are 
relatively few good jobs within the vicinity of their hones. 

Formal channels generally account for no core than 20 percent 
of the job finds by youth in nost countries, although there is sone 
variation in the distribution below that level. Fonnal methods can be 
divided into public and nonpublic channels. The former include schools 
and public en^ployrr.ent agencies; the latter private employment services, 
comnmnity organizations, unions, and newspapers. According to Reubens, 
interest in public places stems from a concern that (l) because of 
limited knowledge of the labor market and a lack of skills and maturity 
youth require more support than older workers, (2) first jobs have a 
critical influence on future occupational achievcnicnt , and (3) a 
distrust of informal or unofficial job seeking channels. Data 



'■Carter, Homo, School , 175. 

^SingcU, 22; and Paul S. leshner and George Snyderrian, "Job- 
Scrkinr, r.ittorn, of I)i<;'*dvanta..( d Youtli," Fnplov-cnt Service Rovicw 
(Noveiaber, 19o5) , p. 5. 

•^Reubens, Bridi-.e-: to Work . 
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collected by Reubens indicate that Japan and Great Britain have rela- 
tively hi^;h levels of public placements, wliile France and the United 
States fall at the other end of the spectrum. Sweden was in tlie 
middle along with Holland, West Germany and Luxembourg, although the 
latter three might fall in the high group. She notes some association 
between limited emphasis on public placement of youth and high youth 
unemployment rates. ^ The emphasis placed on youth placement seemed to 
affect the likelihood that public channels will be used in the future. 
Youth in countries stressing initial public placements tended to avoid 
public institutional intermediaries when looking for subsequent jobs. 
The reverse was true of young persons in other nations such as the 
United States, where public channels are not generally used to find 
first jobs. Finally, she notes that the division of first placements 
between the public service and schools follows no fixed pattern among 

countries and appears to be unrelated to the total share of public 
2 

placements. 

School placement tends to be more situationally oriented than 
are other methods, since youth are not likely to rely on this channel 
once they graduate or otherwise terminate their education. Assistance 
from schools may come from individual teachers, a placement office or 
through employers who come to interview prospective candidates, as 
might occur on a college campus. Several studies such as one by 
Kaufman found 



Reubens, Rrid^.^^^) to Work . ^IbJd. 
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. . . that teachcr-assi sLcd placement is very coirunon among 
vocational curriculum p,raduatcs (of high school) because of 
the contacts maintained by the instructors with the employers 
in their particular fields. The placement office of a voca- 
tional or comprehensive high school is potentially in the best 
position to administer . . . bridging function.^ 

This is illustrated in Table 23. Relatively little use is made of 

other formal channels by vocational graduates. In the Canadian study 

cited earlier, the schools and teachers were found most active with 

"boys who have the qualifications tc embark in apprenticeships and 

other further training programs, and girls who possess typing and 

other clerical skills."^ Although there is no direct evidence of it, 

teachers probably carefully screen potential students and a certain 

amount of •'creaming" may have occurred. The vocational teachers 

appeared to have extensive contacts with employers, and it could only 

be surmised that they were loath to recommend unqualified applicants if 

they wanted Lo maintain their relationships, a problem continually 

faced by counselors at the state employment service. This appears to 

be supported by the work of Kaufman who asked employers to rank 

sources used to recruit new employees. While only 45 percent of the 

employers surveyed indicated that they had been contacted by a high 

school regarding possible placement, 88 percent reported hiring the 



^Jacob Kaufman, et al.. The K olc of the Se c ondary Schools in 
the rrc-jK->rat ion of Youth for Kmp loyirciU ; A Conipa r;i i i ve SUrdy of the 
Voc'M l^-n - ] , Ac Mloniic .uu i ('(-ncra l Curricula ( Uni ve rs i ty Pa rk : ins ti lu te 
for Kc:,caL-ch on liumau Rci^ouices, l^Jbl) y pp. 6-21. 




T ransition from School to W()rk , 57. 
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Table 23 

Inter-Curriculum Coniparison of How First 
Job Was Obtained, by Sex''" 



Method 


Male 




Voca . 


Ton 




Voca • 


Gen. 


Aca . 


Direct Application 


7. 
34 


7. 
42 


7. 
40 


7. 
31 


7o 
34 


7. 
44 


Personal/Family Friend 


26 


32 


29 


19 


19 


20 


School Placement 


23 


7 


6 


23 


20 


9 


Employment Agency 


7 


9 


12 


13 


14 


13 


Newspaper Ad 


5 


6 


6 


6 


4 


6 


Examination 


1 


1 


2 


4 


5 


3 


Other 


4 


3 


5 


4 




5 


Number 


1070 


641 


472 


856 


ll&O 


401 



^Kaufman, 6-22. 
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worker and three quarters of this group stated the worker did well or 
very well on the job.^ This is shown in Table 2^. 

Some data are available on the use of public employment services 
by youth, especially in Britain.2 There, the Youth Employment Service 
(YES) makes contact with a large proportion of school leavers during 
the school year, and this accounts for the relatively high percentage 
of placements reported. Carter reports that "the fairly general belief 
amongst parents and children [was] that the YES has only second-rate 
jobs to offer is refuted . All is not well with regard to the YES. 
since companies with the most-sought-af ter jobs did not generally 
'inform the service about these positions. Youth were often under the 
erroneous impression that the service offered jobs rather than served 
as f referral and counseling agency. 

Among the group studied by Carter, turnover in jobs found 
through YES was generally higher than those experienced by youth using 
other methods, suggesting that youth left YES-placed jobs prematurely. 
Furthermore, the youth relying on the Service took limited interest in 
finding jobs in the first place and waited for some time after leaving 
school to start the job hunt.^ He concludes 

that more children did not make use of the YES ... is 
to the fact that most soon found work by other methods whxch 
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^Kaufman, et al., 7-23. 

2Kcnnoth Roberts, yrou,_ScM^^ A SUuly of the British 

Kmpln ymcnL Service (New York: liuracs and Noble, U7U. 

^Carter. Home, School . 106. "^Ibid.. 166-07. 
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Table 24 

Sources Used to Recruit New Employee s'^^'f 



Degree of Use 

Source Used at All Used Most Used Least 





% 


Rank 


7; 


Rank 


7« 


Rank 


Personal Contacts 


90 


1 


26 


1 


12 


3 


Newspaper Ads 


76 


2 


22 


2 


20 


6 


Public Employment Agency 


75 


3 


18 


3 


1? 


5 


School Placement Service 


66 




11 


5 


16 


4 


Private Employment Agency 


58 


5 


13 


4 


23 


7 


Unions 


13 


6 


2 


7 


11 


2 


Others 


7 


7 


9 


6 


2 


I 



Total 385'*wV 101 101 

Number 658 602 592 



-Kaufman, 7-23. 

Exceeds 100 percent because most respondents named more than 
one source. The sum indicates the average respondent names almost 
4 (3.85) sources. 
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came more readily to their minds, that they forgot about the 
existence of the Service, and that some were prejudiced against 
it.l 

Use of the Service tended to be a one-shot affair, and once 
established in the labor market, very few English youth went back. 
Patterns in the United States and Canada, with considerably higher 
rates of youth unemployment show a much lower reliance on the public 
employment service to find early jobs. Limited use of the service by 
Detroit youth stemmed primarily from the fact that young persons were 
generally unaware of it; only half knew where it was located. Contrary 
to studies of other types of workers, youth in Detroit did not believe 
that the employment service provided only bad jobs. However, only half 
of the youth going to the service actually received a lead, and only 
about one quarter of these resulted in a job that continued for longer 
than two months. ^ Leshner, in a study of 450 disadvantaged black youth 
from North Philadelphia, reported that only 15, or 3 percent, of the 
youth went first to the state employment service. Hall and MacFarlane 
report in the Canadian study that the National Employment Service was 
used by 8 percent of the sample to find their first full-time job after 
leaving scliool. For males it proved more useful for looking for 
unskilled or semi-skilled positions with limited educational requirements. 
Girl<? tended to use it for locating both white-collar jobs and "those 
who entered at the unskilled manual worker's level. The authors note 



^Carter, Homo, School , 1.65. ^si^^g^Il, 22. 
^Leshner, .55. transition from School to V/ork , 59, 
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that the employment service was more heavily utilized by youth who have 
already been working and have either been laid off or want to change 
jobs. 

The last two nonpublic formal channels utilized by youth are 
newspapers and private employment agencies. Rates for both are very 
low, and there are very little data in the literature on their use by 
youth. The young people in Singell's sample who used private agencies 
felt the agencies were exploiting them, and that the service should 
have been either free or at least nominal in cost. All vowed never to 
use it again* The only trend with regard to this channel is noted by 
Reubens, who found young female office workers often went to private 
agencies. Occasional use is made of unions and what is called part- 
time work. The latter is not really a finding channel per se, but 
rather reflects the fact that some youth continue on the part-time job 
they held during the school year. Reubens notes this is particularly 
prevalent in countries where students are accustomed to work part-time 
during school vacations.^ This also appears associated with the number 
of years of schooling. 

A number of characteristics appear associated with the way 
youth find jobs. Age and education appear directly related to the use 
of formal channels in the United States. The reverse is true in 
England, where the higher the level of education, which is closely 
linked to social class, the greater the use of informal techniques. 
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Lipset suggests that the Individual's position in the labor market, a 

euphemism for social class » determines the means through which job 

information is obtained* He found that informal channels are used by 

young manual and white collar workers and that only "trained individuals 

with higher education and initial skills can fruitfully use the formal 

channel of communication to learn about job opportunities."^ Reynolds 

also notes differences within informal methods between youth whose 

parents are skilled and unskilled* The former placed heavier reliance 

on friends-relatives rather than direct application, while the reverse 

is true of the former* Knowledge of a use of public employment service 

tends to be greater among youth from lower socio-economic backgrounds. 

At least one author feels this is linked to the lack of informal 
2 

contacts* The only characteristic which appears related to school 
placement was enrollment in a vocational curriculum. 

So far the discussion has focused solely on job finding as if 
this could somehow be separated from the general context in which youth 
obtain their first jobs* This is not possible, since job finding can 
only have meaning within the youth's total situation. The description 
by Re>niolds written two decades ago may still be accurate today. He 
stated that 

* * * most youngsters (and their parents) approached the choice 
of a first job with no clear conception of where they were going; 
the great majority of first jobs were found in a very informal 



Lipset, Bendix, and Malm, 223* 
Singell, 21* 
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way I preponderantly through relatives and friends; the great 
majority of youngsters took the first job they found and did 
not make comparisons with any other job; their knowledge of 
the job before they took it was in most cases extremely meager; 
and in most cases the job turned out to be a blind alley which 
did not lead to anything better*^ 

Sheppard, writing exactly twenty years later, says "the pattern 
involves--at least for working-class youth--haphazard choices of early 
jobs based on limited knowledge of the full range of occupations and 
kind of employers/'^ Unrealistic occupational aspirations are reported 
by both Reynolds in 1949 and Fames in 1966, In the National Longi- 
tudinal Survey blacks showed much more unreasonable expectations than 
did whites. Youth did not choose a job so much as drift into employment. 
"There was little tendency to shop around, locate alternate opportunities 
and compare their merits before accepting a particular job."^ The 
matter of choice is also considered by Lipset as one of th^ee factors 
influencing how the first job is found, the other two being whether the 
job is obtained in response to immediate pressure rather than at the 
proper time and the source of information used.^ The extent to irfiich 
choice can be exercised is partly the result of the employers' demand 
that the applicant accept or reject a job offer on the spot. Reynolds 
feels youth are not all that much different from their parents. 



^Reynolds, 128. 

^Harold L. Sheppard, "Youth Discontent and the Nature of Work," 

in David Gottlieb, ed.. Youth in Contemporary Society (Beverly Hills: 

Sage Publications, 1971), p. 99. 

Reynolds, 130. ^Lipset, Bendix, and Malm, 229. 
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The circumstances iriiich condition the job choices of young people 
are, broadly speaking, the same as those which condition the 
choices of older workers* They include the great difficulty of 
getting accurate information about the location and character- 
istics of job vacancies, the tendency of employers to fill 
vacancies from within their present work force or from acquaint- 
ances of present employees, the consequent justified belief among 
workers that "contacts'* are extremely important in getting work, 
the fact that in depression vacancies are so scarce that it may 
be quite rational to take the first which presents itself, and 
the fact that even in good times few workers have sufficient 
resources to permit a leisurely survey of the market* The very 
limited job horizon of most workers prevents them from advising 
their children correctly just as it hampers them in making a wise 
choice of jobs themselves*^ 

Severely disadvantaged youth were willing to accept almost any 
job and manifested a '*deep uncertainty and almost blind groping in 
attempting to deal with their job problems***^ These youth often have 
no valid reason for applying to some establishment* Their vague and 
random job-seeking patterns were thought to stem from an almost total 
lack of orientation to the job market* They may not differ signifi- 
cantly from many other youth with no readymade contacts who tended 

* * * to apply first at plants which are large and conspicuous, 
or which are near his home, or which he has heard mentioned by 
friends, or which he simply happens to be passing on the street. 
The search for work is not guided to any extent by knowledge of 
comparable wage rates and job opportunities in different plants*^ 

The problem would not be so serious if the lack of information applied 

only to the first job, but there is some evidence to indicate that for 

many youth, subsequent job changes are based on '^equally vague knowledge 

about working conditions, chances for advancement, steadiness of 

employiuent, and other job characteristics*'*^ 
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CHAPTER IV 
METHODOLOGY 

The Data Base 

The National Longitudinal Survey >**Wi thin the last few yaars 
the data from a rather unique survey have become available for public 
use.^ This survey, entitled the National Longitudinal Survey (NLS) or 
the Fames Survey, examines the labor market experience of four age*sex 
groups**young men and women 14*24, mature women 30*44, and older men 
45*59-*over a five year period during which many of these individuals 
enter, re-enter or withdraw from the labor force* 

In response to a range of governmental policy requirements, 
national data about unemployment, employment, hours of work, industrial 
and occupational characteristics, etc., are collected through such 
media as the Current Population Survey* V/hile such efforts provide 
important descriptive data about the behavior of the labor force and 
insights into the relationships between various demographic character* 
istics and labor force participation, reliance on information collected 
at one point in time limits identification of processes and trends. 
One of the problems with these ''snapshots" is that they provide static 
views of employment patterns that obscure the enormous ebb and flow 
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^This section appeared, in somewhat modified form, in an 
article entitled "Labor Force Behavior: A Longitudinal Perspective," 
Review of Public Data Use a (July, 1973), pp. 7-13. 
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into and out of the labor force and the evolving and changing nature of 
the work experience of various groups. 

In many types of labor market research, Interest centers on 
labor market trends, the phases through which work careers progress and 
the effects such events as marriage and childbirth have on work exper- 
ience* In these situations, examining worker behavior at several 
points In time Is a more profitable technique than a cross-sec tlona I 
view, for It permits the researcher to clarify "a sense of progress and 
transition, of leal movement along a path from one position to another." 
This Is Imperative In the study of how workers engage or disengage from 
the labor force, for the process Is not a single act but rather the 
outcome of a long sequential series of steps, each building upon the 
last. 

Longiludinal Designs and Their Problems . --Longitudinal surveys 
can be defined as efforts to measure and compare one or more charac- 
teristics of the same group of individuals at two or more points in 
time. While periodic surveys are usually an integral part of a longi- 
tudinal design, certain one-shot retrospective or ex-post facto designs ^ 
which ask respondents to recall activities at some prior date, may 
qualify as longitudinal.^ 



Ipiker, 268. 

^ Longitudinal Studies of Labor Force Behavior , Working Paper 
(Columbus, Ohio: Center for Human Resource Research, March 20 > 1967) 
(mimeographed); and Career Thresholds , I, 5. 
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The type of time-series design used in the National Longitu- 
dinal Survey is especially advantageous when the variables under 
examination either cannot be measured retrospectively or are subject to 
faulty recall. Longitudinal surveys also excel when the interest is in 
examining movement into and out of the labor force, or mobility between 
occupations » industries and geographic areas, or isolating effects of 
developmental process or providing insight into causation.^ Causal 
analysis of labor market behavior is still in a rather embryonic state 
because of the complex patterns of interaction among large numbers of 
variables. One of the advantages of the National Longitudinal Survey 
is that it allows testing of the predictive power of certain variables. 
It also has alerted researchers to the problems involved in conducting 
longitudinal studies. 

Such designs are not without their problems. In longitudinal 
studies *'the problem of non-response is exaggerated by the further loss 
of persons who provided an interview in the first wave, but who refuse 
or become unavailable in subsequent waves. Later attrition of members 
may act to either increase the original first wave bias or reduce it. 
Analysis of four selected panel studies conducted by the Survey Research 
Center '-^ icate that losses are heaviest in early waves and subsequently 
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^Pames, Monthly Labor Review , 14. 

^Jacob Benus, "The Problem of Non-Response in Sample Surveys," 
in John S. Lansing, ed.. Working Papers on Research in Poverty Areas 
(Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1971), p. 31. 
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taper off as mobile respondents drop out and those remaining become 
interested In the study. ^ Survival rates for three Survey Research 
Center studies Involving three or four waves averaged about 60 percent 
of those originally Interviewed*^ The problems of attrition Involve 
not only the portion of non-response but their distribution, for loss 
among certain sub-groups can Introduce systematic bias to the sample* 

By any standard, losses In the National Longitudinal Survey 
have been astonishingly small* Attrition rates for the young women, 
mature women and older men after one, two, and three years respectively 
were 4*3, 5*5, and 13*2. percent of those Interviewed In the first wave* 
Not surprisingly, loss was greater among specific sub-groups--those who 
were out of the labor force, highly mobile, unemployed, not enrolled In 
school- -although In most cases the loss was not sufficiently large to 
Introduce significant bias Into the findings*^ While non-response rates 
tended not to vary along racial lines In these cohorts, reasons for 
non-responses did; whites more likely refuse to be Interviewed, while 
blacks C3uld not be located In part because of higher mortality rates* 
Only In the case of t;;e younger men could attrition be considered a 
problem. In this cohort the total loss was 25 percent--21*5 of the 



^Benus* ^Benus, 35. 

Pre^Reclrement Years; A Longitudinal S^udv of Labor Market 
Experience of Men , I, Manpower Research Monograph No. 15 (Washington: 
U* S* Department of Labor, 1970), pp* 2-3; Dual Careers; A Longitudinal 
Study of Labor Market Experience of Women , I, Manpower Research Mono- 
graph No* 21 (Washington: 1970), pp. 2-3; and Years for Decision: A 
Longitudinal Study of the Educational and Labor Market Experience of 
Young Women , II, Manpower Research Monograph No* 24 (Washington: U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1972), p. 2. 
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whites, 27,1 of the blacks—after the fourth wave, although 60 percent 
of this loss was caused by induction into the Armed Forces.^ This is • 
shown in Table 25, By the 1968 and 1969 surveys gross movement out of 
the young men's surveys had "lowed considerably and was being offset by 
flow-back into the sample of returning veterans and other noninterviewees. 
As was true with some of the other cohorts, such characteristics as 
unemployment and a prior history of mobility were associated with non- 
response. Color had a more important bearing on attrition than was 
true in any other cohort* By any measure the limited wave-to-wave loss 
is phenomenal, and great credit must be given for the field work which 
was carried out by the Bureau of the Census. 

Status of the National Longitudinal Survey . — The Survey sprang 
from concern within the Labor Department over the plight of many older 
workers, particularly blacks, who were experiencing extended periods of 
unemployment and were withdrawing prematurely from the labor force. 
The Department approached Dr. Herbert Fames, a labor economist at Ohio 
State University, who agreed to design a survey, develop the interview 
schedules and write descriptive summaries of the findings. A contract 
was negotiated with the Bureau of the Census to collect and process the 
data and to produce tables desired by Parnes. Success with the survey 
of the older men as well as pressures from other agencies within the 
Labor Department led to the decision to enlarge the effort to young men 
and then to young and mature women. 
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Table 25 

Composition of the Original Sample and 
Attrition by 1969* 



1966 Survey for Young Men 





Total 


Total 


Nonresponse 




Sample 
Se lected 


Inter- 
views 


Refusals 


Armed 
Forces 


Moved 


Other 


Total 


Total Number 


5,704 


5,225 


120 


70 


171 


118 


479 


Percent of 
Workload 


100.0 


91.6 


2.1 


1.2 


3.0 


2.1 


8.4 


Percent of 
Nonresponse 






25.1 


14.6 


35.7 


24.6 


100.0 



1969 Survey of Young Men 





Total 




Nonresponse 




Eligible 

for 
Interview 


Total 
Inter- 
views 


Refusals 


Armed 
Forces 


Unable 
to 

Con tac t 


Other 


Total 


Total Number 


5,015 


4,033 


54 


689 


179 


60 


982 


Percent of 
Workload 


100.0 


80.4 


1.1 


13.7 


3.6 


1.2 


19.6 


Percent of 
Nonresponse 






5.5 


70.2 


18.2 


6.1 


100.0 



*Career Thresholds , IV, pp. 145-47. 
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With youth, research interest centered around the process of 
transition from school to work, the development of career choices and 
the accommodation or adjustment to the requirements of the labor 
market* With the women's surveys there was additional concern about 
the influence of marriage and family responsibilities on labor force 
participation* 

While the surveys generally ran for five consecutive years, 
starting dates differed* The two men's surveys began in 1966, the 
mature women's in 1967, and the young women's in 1968* Data were 
usually gathered through personal interviews, although mailed question- 
naires were used on two occasions* A six-year extension of the Survey 
now being planned will consist of telephone interviews, probably every 
two years^ followed by a final personal interview, provided a reasonably 
high response rate can be maintained* Figure 7 indicates the status of 
the National Longitudinal Surveys as of the spring of 1973* The two- 
to- three-year lag between completion of the surveys and public 
dissemination of the data is caused by the need for extensive coding 
and editing by the Bureau of the Census and for the Center of Human 
Resources, of which Parnes is Associate Director, to analyze the data, 
revise the tapes and produce preliminary findings for the Department of 
Labor* 

Sample Selection ^--The respondents in all four panels were 
obtained through 

a multi-stage probability sample located in 235 sample areas 
comprising 485 counties and independent cities representing 
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every state and the District of Columbia, The 235 sample areas 
were selected by grouping all of the nation's counties and 
independent cities into about 1,900 primary sampling units and 
further forming 235 strata of one or more PSU's that are rela- 
tively homogeneous according to socio-economic characteristics. 
Within each PSU a probability sample of housing units was 
selected to represent the civilian non-institutionalized 
population. ^ 

The 235 sample areas were used in an experimental Monthly Labor Survey 

conducted between 1964 and 1966 to test proposed changes in the 

2 

schedule for the Current Population Survey. 

Since race exerts a critical influence on the labor market 
experiences of the four cohorts, special care was taken to obtain 
statistically reliable estimates for blacks. This took the form of 
selecting households in predominately black enumeration districts at a 
rate three times that of households in white enumeration districts. Be- 
cause the plan for the Surveys called for approximately five thousand 
sample cases, each cohort included about 1500 blacks and 3500 whites, 
plus a small number of other minority groups. In order to facilitate 
estimation of the national population, sample cases were also assigned 
individual weights to adjust for the different sampling ratios for 
blacks and whites, for persons in the initial sample for whom no infor- 
mation was obtained because of absence, refusals or unavailability and 
for the known distribution of population characteristics. The latter 
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^"Content and Record Layout of the 1968 National Longitudinal 
Survey of Work Experience of Males 14-24" (Washington: U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, March 30, 1971) (mimeographed). 

^Career Thresholds, 1, 3. ''ibid 
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was based on the 1960 Census and independent estimates of .the civilian 
non-institutional population by age and color as of November 1966,^ 
Use of the same sample areas for all four cohorts results in the 
presence of persons from the same family in the same or different 
cohorts • 

Variables in the National Longitudinal Survey >**The research 
value of the National Longitudinal Survey flows both from its design 
and from the extensive amount of the information collected* Most of 
the variables in the survey can be loosely classified as independent or 
dependent and static or dynamic, although there may be considerable 
overlap. Static independent variables include date and place of birth, 
race, family background, presurvey work experience, education, training 
and skill level; dynamic independent variables cover marital status, 
education for those in school, physical condition and health, number of 
dependents, composition and labor market activity of other members of 
the respondent's household and respondent's financial condition. Indi- 
cators of certain environmental factors such as employment opportunities, 
size of local labor force and unemployment rate were collected and will 
eventually be included, although they are not currently available on the 
public tapes. 

There are also a series of unique social-psychological measures 
which may be treated either as dependent or independent in an analytic 
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context. These include several which are common to all the cohorts-- 
commitment to work» job satisfaction and alienation; while others, such 
as extent of occupational information, education and occupational 
aspirations, an abbreviated version of Rotter's internal-external locus 
of Control scale, propriety of labor market activity and attitudes 
toward retirement, are limited to only one or two cohorts. For the 
youth, special measures of school quality and mental ability were 
obtained from the last high school attended. 

As would be expected with a survey of this type, variables that 
relate to labor force behavior are dynamic by their very nature. They 
include a number of measures of labor force participation or lack of it 
(employment status during the preceding week, weeks spent working or 
looking for work during the last twelve months, hours per week worked). 
Bureau of the Census occupational and industrial classifications, the 
Duncan Socio-economic Index, job and non-job related income, duration 
and location of current and past jobs, etc. Because of the longitu- 
dinal nature of the survey, certain of the quantitative measures of 
labor force participation can be cumulated--number of weeks worked or 
unemployed, number of employers and occupational assignments and total 
income--so as to generate a unique moving picture of an individual's 
labor market attachment. Other categorical measures such as survey week 
status can be compared to the preceding and the initial year.^ 



^Longitudinal Studies , 2-3. 
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Current Research on the National Longitudinal Survey . — The 
most extensive work to date on the survey emanates from the Center for 
Human Resource Research at Ohio State University. Fames and a number 
of other researchers at the Center have produced a series of mono- 
graphs which present descriptive findings of each survey They are 
entitled The Pre-Retirement Years , Dual Careers , Career Thresholds , and 
Years for Decisions referring to the older men, mature women, young men 
and young women's cohorts. The Ohio State group has also published a 
number of more specialized reports which exaiuine particular special 
dimensions of labor force activity, such as influence of schooling on 
the labor market success of young men and withdrawal and retirement 
expectations for older men. (See Bibliography for citations.) 

A number of interesting findings have resulted from analysis by 
the Ohio State group and are reviewed at greater lengths in the mono- 
graphs. Health and general physical condition appear to exert a more 
important influence on the labor force activity of older men than 
originally expected, particularly for blacks.^ This supports the find- 
ings in one analysis of the Survey for Economic Opportunity which found 
that black/white differentials in unemployment rates were sharply 
reduced when the effects of health were removed.^ Among young men, job 



^Pre-Retirement Years , II, 13. 

^Sally Bould VanTil, "Work and the Culture of Poverty: The 
Labor Force Activity of Poor Men," Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Bryn Mawr 
College, 1973. 
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changing was concentrated unong those with the poorest jobs and 

generally led to job improvement.^ There was also a much larger than 

expected incidence of occupational movement within the same employer.^ 

For young blacks early occupational and educational aspirations r 

higher than the opportunities society normally provides for their 

realization. These aspirations show a precipitate drop as the survey 
3 

progresses. Women 30-44 re-entering the labor force had much more 
downward occupational mobility than was anticipated when current and 
first jobs were compared.^ 

At a June 1973 users conference at the Center for Human Resource 
Research, participants provided brief descriptions of research being 
undertaken. While it is impossible to do justice to the wide range of 
topics being examined, efforts can be grouped under several broad 
headings. The most popular involve various dimensions of human 
capital. These investigations were generally directed toward deter- 
mining the returns for schooling and training or the effects of health 
and family background on income, wages and work experience. The next 
most popular area concerned the interaction of fertility, u^arriage and 
family responsibility and work experience. These topic areas also 
reflected the varieties of disciplines represented at the conference, 
principally including economists in one group and demographers and 
sociologists in another. Other areas of research interest included age 



Career Thresholds , III, 101-02. nbid., 42-46. 
ibid., IV, 25-28, ^Dual Careers , I, 161. 
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and sex discrimination, occupational assignment and mobility, inter- 
ruption of schooling and child care. 

Problems with the Data Files ,— While the National Longitudinal 
Survey provides extensive opportunities for labor market analysis, use 
of the Survey has been hampered by a number of the characteristics of 
the standardized computer tapes and documentation distributed by the 
Bureau of the Census. These difficulties can be generally classified 
into those that relate to the organization, coding or editing, the 
format, the consistency of questions and responses from survey to 
survey, the clarity of the documentation and the schedules. A few are 
endemic to complex surveys of this type, while others relate to a lack 
of foresight at the Center about how to treat some or the data and the 
peculiar schemes which the Bureau of the Census employed in coding and 
classif ication« 

A most annoying feature of the files is the mixing of alpha- 
betic and numeric characters in the same record location, since some 
statistical packages require that "alphanumerics" be converted into 
numeric form. The use of alphabetic characters is generally restricted 
to Q*s and V*s which stand for out of the universe and non- responses 
for whatever reason (not applicable, refused to answer, nr. scode, etc, ) , 
although N*s are used in place of V*s in some cohorts. 

Many of the surveys possess a sizable number of randomly 
distributed illegal characters, and since no comprehensive list is 
available, each user must carefully check each of the variables under 
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study. Despite the number of recurring questions, responses are not 
placed In comparable column locations on the record blocks In 
successive years. This necessitates development of separate format 
statements for each survey and complicated the development of merging 
programs needed to create longitudinal files. 

In several cases errors occurred when the datawere transcribed. 
In the first two years of the older men's survey, there are seven 
duplicate records In the file. In the young men's and women's survey, 
errors have also been discovered In the employment status records, a 
special variable describing current labor market status. Because of 
oversights In coding, young men and women who were unemployed and had 
not worked In at least two consecutive weeks were listed as never 
having worked rather than as currently unemployed. This error, which 
Is being corrected, understated unemployment rates by as much as one- 
third for the young women and one-fifth for the young men. Fortunately, 
this variable Is not critical to this analysis. 

Like many schedules dealing with labor market activity, 
responses on the National Longitudinal Survey follow a complicated skip 
pattern depending on the status of the respondent and adjacent questions 
In the schedule may apply to very dissimilar groups. The applicable 
universe Is usually determined by whether the respondent was working, 
looking or not in the labor force— referred to as Labor Force A, 3, or 
C— although school or family status and a number of other factors also 
Influence applicability. 
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Through a series of oversights in the construction of the inter- 
view schedules, there are several instances where infonoation on 
respondents is less extensive than would be desired. For example, on 
the young men's survey several questions about the parents do not 
indicate whether the information refers to the mother or father. In 
the early years of this same cohort, data on why a respondent left a 
job and the duration of employment are incomplete or missing. This is 
quite unfortunate since data on voluntary or involuntary termination are 
of more than passing interest. 

Each survey has its own unique documentation which indicates 
the classification and location of responses on the data records. The 
documentation also has a series of special attachments which present a 
number of key complex variables such as earnings, which must be derived 
from two or more questions on the schedule and which list responses to 
certain open-ended questions such as factors liked best or least about 
current job. Because of the presence of special features in the docu- 
mentation, the schedules alone do not indicate the range of information 
available, and prospective users must refer to both the schedules and 
accompanying documentation to obtain a complete picture of the data 
covered. 

Much of the difficulty this user experienced with the docu- 
mentation stemmed from the lack of an index and incomplete reference to 
the content of the question, which prevents the documentation from 
being used independently of the schedule. Ambiguity also results from 
vague reference in the documentation to the universe toward which a 
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particular question was directed. The combination of a very complex 
schedule, lack of reference to the applicable universe and the question, 
and absence of a table of contents and master index for each variable 
give the existing documentation an almost labyrinthine quality. 

Planned Changes in the Data Files . -*In response to these and 
similar problems, the Center for Human Resource Research is presently 
developing "a comprehensive revision of the standardized data files 
that had already been produced by the Bureau of the Census . . . and 
establishing a continuing service for making the files available to the 
research community."^ The work on the files and documentation involve: 

1. Eliminating all alphabetics and illegal codes. 

2. Recreating all key variables including hourly rates of pay, 
total family income and assets, amount of training and 
number of weeks worked, unemployed or out of labor force, 
that are dependent on two or more entries so that variables 
are consistent within and between cohorts. 

3. Standardizing and simplifying the coding scheme particu- 
larly as it relates to the same variable in different 
surveys and cohorts. This includes using actual values as 
codes and consistency in nonresponse and don't know cate- 
gories. Each variable in the record will probably occupy a 
uniform seven-column field on the data records. 

4. Clearly describing variables in the documentation to remove 
ambiguities and including additional derived variables 
developed by the Center for Human Resource Research. 
Presence of special Center variables will permit users with 
the public tapes to replicate all tables from the monographs, 
which is not possible now. Of particular importance is the 
inclusion of several measures of the respondent's local 



^Letter from Dr. Herbert Fames, Center for Human Resource 
Research to Dr. Howard Rosen, Manpower Axiministraticn, U. S. Department 
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labor market. These so-called environmental variables » 
which include an average unemployment rate for the year, 
an industrial diversification index and size of the local 
labor market area, were omitted from the public tapes and 
are the only external variables on the tapes. 

5. Preparing an easy reference index to all variables that 
would be "listed alphabetically by key words, indicating 
the locations of the variable in the documentation; 
preparation of a univariate frequency distribution for 
all variables in the files." The documentation will 
probably be available in a machine* readable form for 
those desiring it* 

6. Retrieval of all values will be possible through use of a 
single data item. 

7. The Center assuming responsibility for distributing the 
surveys and for the provision of technical assistance. 

Longitudinal analysis of the Survey is currently hampered by 

several characteristics of the data file. Organizing daU by survey 

year has meant that researchers interested in longitudinal comparisons 

must extract data for respondents from each survey and then match this 

information by serial number on a separate file. This is usually a 

tedious, time-ronsuming and expensive process. With this in mind, the 

Center will consolidate records from all the presently available 

surveys. Present plans call for extracting the entire record blocks of 

each respondent from each of the separate surveys in a cohorc and 

laying them out sequentially in a long, merged record block. Thus, all 

the past entries for a respondent during the life of the panel will be 

located contiguously, although data from each year will still be 

grouped together. 




Letter fiom Dr. Herbert Parnes. 
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Variables Used in the Analysis 

The Sample .— The analysis will be restricted to young men in 
each survey year who are employed or employed but not at work and have 
fifteen or fewer years of education. When longitudinal labor market 
experiences are being examined, respondents who were not employed 
during more than one of the four years between 1965 and 1969 will be 
excluded from the sample. These limitations were considered necessary 
given the diverse labor market experiences of various groups in the 
cohort, particularly enrolled and nonenrolled young and college and 
non-college graduates. It was felt that while the inclusion of some of 
these groups might yield valuable information, it would also needlessly 
complicate and lengthen the analysis, and divert attention from those 
who experience the most difficulties with transition. Young women were 
excluded for more practical than chauvinistic reasons, partly to keep 
the scope of the study within manageable limits, and partly because 
fewer surveys of the young female cohort, which began in 1968, were 
available. 

Dependent Variables . --The survey of young men collected infor- 
mation on actual or anticipated job search techniques in a number of 
contexts. The three main questions on job finding, which recur every 
year, include search methods used by those who actively looked for work 
during the four weeks preceding the interview, the standard definition 
of unemployment, the method the respondent used to find his current or 
last full-time job and the techniques employed which respondent might 
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use to look for work within the next twelve months if he lost his job.^ 
In addition, three retrospective questions were included in the 1966 
Survey on how respondents searched for jobs in the years preceding the 
first survey. These include how the respondent found a job held in the 
last year of high school, the job held immediately after he stopped 
attending school full time, and how young men without any work exper- 
ience looked for work in the last twelve months preceding the first 
survey. (See Figure 8 for the exact wording of these questions.) The 
same six techniques are included in each of the job-search and job- 
finding questions, although they may be listed in a slightly different 
order. These include school employment service (or counselor), public 
(state) employment agency, private employment agency, direct contact 
with an employer, placed or answered newspaper ad, and friends and 
relatives. There is another category which includes such formal 
agencies as unions, MDTA programs, professional registers, etc. In 
this analysis, special attention will be directed toward the two 
publicly funded formal methods, the school or public employment service, 
since these organizations can be easily modified to suit the needs of 
youth in transition. Unfortunately, the nature of the search process 
is such that under certain circumstances respondents will not restrict 
themselves to a single method, but instead utilize some combination of 
two or more. Multiple use is most prevalent in those questions directed 



^ How the Government Measures Unemployment , Report 418 
vWashington: Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1973). 
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Figure 8 

Job Search Questions in 1966 Survey 

Question 

Number Wording of Question 

40b What have you been doing in the last 4 weeks to find work? 

(Mark all methods used; do not read list)* 

0» checked with school employment agency 
I, checked with public employment agency 
2» checked with private employment agency 

3, checked directly with employer 

4, placed or answered ads 

5, checked with friends or relatives 

6, other — specify; for example, MDTA, union or professional 
register, etc* 

?• nothing 

43a How did you find out about this (current-last) job?* 

0» school employment service (or counselor) 

1. public employment agency 

2. private employment agency 

3. employer 

4* newspaper ad 

6, other — specify 

45a If you intend to look for work of any kind in the next 12 
months, what will you do to find work?* (Same as 43a) 

61a Even though you did not work in the last 12 months, did you 
spend any time trying to find work or on layoff from a job, 
what did you do to try to find work? (Same as 43a) 

65f During your last full year in high school, did you hold a 
full or part-time job that lasted two weeks or more» How 
did you find this? (Same as 43a) 

66d Let's look back now to when you stopped going to school full 
time. I'd like to know about the first job at which you 
worked at least a months How did you find this job? (Same 
as 43a) 



★Recurs in 1967-69. 
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at how the respondent intends or anticipates searching for a job and to 
a lesser extent in how those unemployed during the four weeks preceding 
the interviews searched. Single responses were more likely to occur to 
the items on the method respondents used to find the job held during 
the last year he attended high school, the first job after he stopped 
attending school full time and the current/last job, because jobs are 
usually found through a single method and because the respondents will, 
more than likely, recall the technique that actually led to a job. 
Specific combinations of method are often identified, particularly if 
the school or public employment service was one of the methods used. 
There is also a catch-all "other combinations" category. 

Respondents were not prompted in the interview — that is, asked 
whether a particular specified method had been used in their search. 
There is some evidence that this leads to under-reporting since 
respondents may have difficulty recalling having used a particular 
method at the time of the interview if not prompted.^ 

The dependent variable in this study is the method actu- 
ally used to find a job. This information is available for jobs held 
during and immediately after high school for those who were working 
prior to the start of the Survey and for jobs held at the time of the 
initial survey or in any of the subsequent years. 

Choice of method through which jobs were found as the dependent 
variable was in part dictated by the nature of the Survey. The number 

%eid, 483; and Pilot and Experimental Program , 42. 
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of respondents who were unemployed at the time of each interview, and 
therefore eligible to respond to the question about how they looked, is 
relatively small--approximately five hundred cases a year— and the same 
individuals may not czcnv in more than one survey* When these cases 
are further distributed among the six search methods, the number of 
responses available for analytic purposes is extremely limited* 
Furthermore, the twelve-month hiatus between surveys hinders comparisons 
of the method of search used by the respondents with the job found 
through the use of that method, since other jobs may intervene between 
the two surveys. In addition, this approach would beg the question as 
to whether different techniques are more or less successful because of 
the type and qualifications of the persons using them, in relation to 
such factors as the type of jobs sought, the scope and timeliness of 
labor market information available to a particular technique, the ask- 
ing wages of the job seekers, the availability to the user of a given 
technique.^ 

Dati on how a job was foundwere better suited to use as a 
dependent variable. It was answered by a large number of respondents 
and was, moreover, the only search question where specific search out- 
comes, in terms of the type of job located, could be positively 
ascertained* 



^Evaluation of Grant Proposal No* 91-492, Memorandum to Herman 
Lasken, Manpower Administration, U* S* Department of Labor, October 2, 
1972* 
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The format used to organize job-finding data on the data 
records was rather peculiar, and considerable effort was expended 
rearranging the data into a form amenable to analysis. In some surveys 
seven one-column f elds are used to identify use or nonuse of each of 
the seven primary search methods, while others use a two-column field 
that has a category for each of the methods, if a single technique was 
used, plus a number of combinations for situations where two or more 
were utilized. These two alternative formats are illustrated in Figure 
9. A problem with the two-column variable is handling respondents using 
two or more methods which may be classified as a separate entry if the 
combination occurs frequently or dumped into the amorphous "other 
combinations" category. In all of the surveys the number of combi- 
nations classified separately is small, forcing most of the multiple 
users into a vague "other combinations" category. To make things worse, 
there is a lack of consistency in the methods that are used to construct 
separate combinations of methods in each survey. This feature impedes 
inter-year comparisons. 

To analyze surveys with the seven-column format, a special 
procedure had to be devised to identify all possible combinations. This 
technique involved multiplying the first column response by 1,000,000, 
the second by 100,000, the third by 10,000, etc., and adding them. If 
all other characters N's, Q*s, and X's are recorded as zeros, then a 
new seven-digit value emerges where each combination of methods has its 
own unique value. If all methods were used by the respondent the result- 
^ ing value could be 1234567 as shown in Figure 10. This is a useful 

9 
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Dlfftrtnc Forma cs for Method Uaed 
CO Find Currenc-Laac Job 1966*69 



1966 Survey 



lOEMAT 


POSSIBLE 


RESPONSES 


Tvo columns 


If no 


If aome 


for all 


mtchod 


method 


reapooaea 


uatd 


uatd 


851-852 


W or 


10 




W or uo 

WW 


11 




W or QQ 


12 




W or QQ 


13 




W or 00 


14 




VV or QQ 


15 




W or QQ 


16 




W or QQ 


20 




W or i^Q 


21 




W or QQ 


22 




W or QQ 


23 


1967 Survev 






F^JBMAX 


POSSIBLE RESPONSES 


One column 


If no 


If some 


for each 


method 


method 


■ethod 


uaed 


used 


613 


V or Q 


1 


614 


V or Q 


2 


615 


V or Q 


3 


616 


V or Q 


4 


617 


V or Q 


5 


618 


V or Q 


6 


619 


V or Q 


7 



Type of method uaed 



School Employment Service 
Public Employment Service 
Private Employment Agency 
Employer Directly 
Pieced or Answered News- 
paper Ads 
Friends or Relatives 
Other 

10 or 11 and 13 
10 or 11 and 14 
10 or 11 and 15 
Nothing 



Type of method used 



School Employment Service 
State Employment Agency 
Private Employment Agency 
Checked Cirectly vi'jfi 

Employer 
Placed or Answered News* 

paper Ads 
Friends or Relatives 
Other 



1968 Survey 

One column 
for each 
method 

623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 
629 



POSSIBLE RESPONSES 



If no 

method 

uaed 



If some 

method 

used 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



Type of method used 



Sr hool Employment Service 
State Employment Agency 
Private Cnployrtent Agency 
Check vith Dnployer 
Newspaper Adsr 
Friends or Relatives 
Other 



1969 Survey 

FOKHAI 

Two columns 
for all 
responses 

641-642 



POSSIBLE RESPONSES 



If no 


If some 


method 


method 


uaed 


used 


VV or QQ 


01 


W or QQ 


02 


W or QQ 


03 


W or QQ 


04 


W or QQ 


05 


W or QQ 


06 


W or QQ 


07 


VV or QQ 


08 


W or QQ 


09 


VV or QQ 


10 


W or QQ 


11 


12 



Type of method uaed 



School Employment Service 
State I>plo>'7nent Agency 
Private Employment Agency 
Checked Directly with 
Employer 
Placed or Answered Ads 
Friends or Relatives 
Other 
01 and 02 

01 and 03, 04, OS and 06 

02 and 03. 04. 05 or 06 
01. 02 and any other 
Other Combinationa 
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Figure 10 

Computing a Single Job Finding Variable f 
a Seven-Column Field 



rom 



Recode if 

Method Looked Past No Method 

4 Weeks (1968) Used 

State Employment Agency 0 

Private Employment Agency 0 

Direct Application 0 

Friends-Relatives 0 

Placed or Answered Ads 0 

Other Employment Service 0 

Other 0 



Response if 
Method 
Used 

1 times 1,000,000 = 1,000,000 

100,000 = 200,000 

10,000 = 30,000 

1,000 = 4,000 

100 = 500 

10 = 60 

1 = 7 



2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



1,234,567 



technique for handling any situation where there are multiple punches, 
and there is a need for data on each response as well as all responses 
taken together. Use of the procedure was complicated somewhat by 
inconsistent ordering of the methods in the job finding questions. The 
school employment service was alternatively the first or last method in 
the 1966 and 1968 Surveys as shown in Figure 9. The methods had to be 
rearranged into a standard order before the procedure described above 
could be applied. 

Independent Variables . --With large-scale surveys of this type 
the problem is usually not the lack of variables but exercising 
sufficient care in their selection to avoid being overwhelmed. This 
dilemma suggests a researcher's Parkinson's Law: The number of 
variables that are available in a large scale survey exceeds the ability 
of the researcher to analyze them. The presence of a multitude of 
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potentially relevant items increases the importance of the theoretical 




framework which anticipates the nature and extent of the relationships 




that should emerge and directs attention to the most important 




variables. 




In this particular investigation the variables and hypotheses 




have been grouped under four major headings which the literature 




suggests might be associated with job finding. These include static 




background characteristics, family and personal characteristics, labor 




market experiences, and type and quality of the job. The variables 




that fall under each of these rubrics are listed and described in 




Figure 11 and will be reviewed below. 




Background Variables .—Variables in each of these four cate- 




gories can be classified as either static or dynamic and independent or 




de^jendent depending upon both the nature of the variable and the 




analytic context. The dependent variable is how a job was found. In 




this analysis background variables are static and independent. In 




addition to race, they include a number of questions on residence, on 




high school education and training received after formal education was 




terminated, data relating to the quality of the last high school 




attended obtained through a special survey of the schools, father's 




occupation when the respondent was 14, and assets of the family in 1966. 




Of unusual interest is the presence of several social psychological 




measures. These included a test of occupational information called 




"Knowledge of the World of Work" that included questions on "the kind 
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Figure 11 

Variables Available for the Analysis 



Independent Variables 

A* Those Relating to Respondent and Family 

1« Background 

a« Race 

Residence at age 14 
c« Length at current address 

d« Comparison between current and prior address 
e. Number of years and type of education 
f« Post high school training 

g. Feeling about high school 

h. Occupation of father when respondent was age 14 
I. Year last enrolled in high school 

j. Degree beyond high school 
!• Q* 

1, Type of high school attended 
m. Number of teachers at school 

Per- pupil expenditure 
o* Net assets in 1966 
p. Rotter internal-external scale 
q. Knowledge of the world of work 
r« Culture exposure at age 14 

!• Personal and Family Characteristics 

a. Number of family members 

b« Marital status/head of household/number of persons 

dependent on rf ;;^ondent 
c« Age 

d. Head of household 

e« Number of weeks unemployment compensation was received 
f« Earned income of respondent 
g. Total family income 
h« Location 

i* Additional education or training received 
j* Length living at current address 
k. Car ownership in 1966 

1^ Comparison current-prior address (1966 only) 
Family responsibility index 
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Figure 11— Continued 



Job Related Characteristics 

I* Last High School Job 

a« Occupation during last year of high school 
b* Industrial job last year of high school 

2. First Job After High School 

a. Industry 

b. Occupation 

c* Duncan Socioeconomic Index 

d. Year started first job (1966 only) 

e. Year stopped first job 
f« Reason left first job 

Year/month started first job (1967-69) 

Labor Force Experience 

1. Employment 'itatus recode 

2* Labor force A, B or C 

3. Hours usually worked 

4. Number of weelvS looking/ layoff 
5« Stretches of unemployment 

6. Number of weeks worked 

7. Method used for looking if unemployed 

8. Reason left 1967 job 

9. Number of weeks unemployment compensation 

10. Numbrr inter-firm moves 1967-69 

11. Number employers 1965-66 

12. Number weeks worked past 12 months 
13* Number weeks not working/ looking 

14« Same or different employer as last year 

15. Number of /ears working 

Current Job 

1. Industry (1 and 2 digit) 

2. Year and month started 

3. Hours usually worked 

4. Class of workers 

5. Occupation (1 and 3 digit) 
6* Duncan Socioeconomic Index 

7. Hourly rate of pay 

8. Location of job 
9* Attitude toward 

10. Whether first job 

11. Month and year started 
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Figure ll--Continued 

II • Dependent Variables 

A* Those Concerning Job- Finding 

!• How first and high school job was found 

2. How current job found 

3. Patterns of job finding during course of survey 

4. How found job in last year of school 

B. Categorizing Job- seeking Methods 

1* Formal 

a* Public employment service 

b. Private employment service 

c* School employment service 

d* Newspaper ads 

2. Informal 

a* Direct application 
b. Friends or relatives 

3. Multiple Users 

Patterns over Time for Successive Jobs 

a« Consistently formal/ in formal 
b. Shift from one to another 
c« Mixed 

111* Major Controlling Variables 

A« Race 

B* Social Class 

C* Age 

D* Occupational Group— White-collar , Blue-collar, Service and Farm 

£• Education 

IV« Areas Where Relationships Hypothesized 

Background Characteristics Influencing Types of Job Finding 
Me thods 

Labor Market Experiences Influenced by Job Finding 
Job Characteristics Influenced by Job Finding Methods 
Job Finding Associated Different Quality Jobs 
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of work that men in certain jobs usually do" and "whether people in 

certain Ov-upations earn more, on the average, than people in other 

occupations."^ There was also a question on whether the respondent had 

access to a library card, magazines and newspapers at age 14 which will 

be called cultural exposure, and m abbreviated version of the Rotter 

internal-external locus-of-control scale which measures the extern: to 

which respondents project responsibility for event* on themselves or 
2 

others. 

Results of the last available test of mental abili ty--I.Q.— was 
requested by the Bureau of the Census from the last school attended for 
those who had nine or more years of education. Data on nearly two- 
thirds of the respondents were obtained andwere inserted on the 
respondent's record. Presence of better than thirty different tests of 
mental ability required development of procedures pooling and standard- 
izing the diverse measures used. Despite the pervasive skepticism in 
the psychometric literature for pooling — use of the same test under 
controlled condition is recommended- -extensive analysis at the Center 
for Human Resource Research indicated that the "error introduced by . . 
equating non-parallel tests seems small in comparison with the value of 



^Career Thresholds , I, 259-60. 

^Ibid., IV, 177-78; Julian E. Rotter, "Generalized Expectancies 
for Internal Versus External Control of Reinforcement," Psychological 
Monographs 80, No* 609 (1966); and H. M. Le Fourt, "Internal Versus 
External Control of Reinforcement: A Review," Psychological Bulletin , 
65 (1966). 

^Career Thresholds , I, 161-75. 
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having a measure of mental ability available for analysis/'^ The use 
of !• Q« type tests can still be attacked on the ground that they 
measure only particular types of ability and that they are culturally 
biaseu.^ A further problem with !• Q» measures of mental ability in 
the National Longitudinal Survey Is that missing data is heavily 
concentrated among blacks and respondents from disadvantaged backgrounds. 
With these caveats in mind, measures of mental ability can be suggestive 
and add an Interesting dimension to the analysis. 

There is a second major cluster of personal and family vari- 
ables, which, unlike those previously reviewed, are subject to change 
during the course of the Survey. THese dynamic variables relate to 
either the respondent's family circumstances or to various personal 
qualities. 

The years that mark the transition from what can be loosely 
labeled as •'youth" to the equally nebulous term "adulthood" cover a 
period marked by great change In living arrangements and family status. 
These range from the situation where the young man Is single and living 
at home to one where he Is married, has children, and maintains a 
separate residence. In order to capture the diversity of family 



^Andres I. Kohen, Deterrpinants of Early Labor Market Success 
Among Young Men; Ability, Quantity, and Quality of Sch ooling: A 
Preliminary Report (Columbus, Ohio: Center for Human Resource Research 
(May, 1971); and Career Thresholds , IV, 174. 

^Frank Rlessman, The Culturally Deprived Child (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1962); and S. M. Miller and Frank Riessman, Social 
Class and Social Policy (New York: Basic Books, 1968), p. 116. 
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circumstances among nonemployed respondents having fifteen or fewer 
years of education— which is the universe for this invest igation~and 
to determine whether family circumstances are in fact related to job 
finding, a typology of family responsibility was developed. Three 
items used to construct this typology were marital status (divided into 
single, married and other), whether the respondent was a head of a 
household, and the number of persons who were dependent on the respon- 
dent for their support. The latter was separated into none and one, 
two, and three or more persons. The resulting twelve combinations are 
shown in Figure 12. Only half of these combinations occur among the 
respondents. 



Figure 12 
Index of Family Responsibility 



Head or Non- 
Head of 
Household 


Number of Persons Dependent upon Respondent 
(excludinc; Wife) 


None or One 


Two 


Three or More 


Married Other 


Married Other 


Married Other 


Head of Household 


1 3 


5 7 


9 11 


Non-Head of Household 


2 4 


6 8 


10 12 



Two income variables are also included under this general head- 
ing: earned income of the respondent before deductions for all jobs 
during the twelve months preceding the Survey and family income. In 
1966 data are for all family income, while in 1967-69 it is available 
only for respondents living with parents. Total income for respondents 
(and their spouses) living alone'would have been a useful addition, but 
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had to be constructed from four or five separate entries on the 
schedule. Since nonwage data is missing or grossly understated among 
many expected to show it, development of a measure of total income would 
require allocation of data to missing values based on other known char- 
acteristics of the respondents, a procedure of considerable technical 
complexity and dubious validity, which was beyond the scope of the 
exegesis.^ Concern over the validity of income data may be acadtnic, 
since members of a cohort of this age are in a stage in their life 
cycles where income is a poor indicator or predictor of anything, 
especially once respondents with sixteen or more years of education 
have been eliminated. Other variables can and will be employed to 
attempt to measure these qualities. 

The last major variables that fall under this rubric are 
residence and training received after the cessation of formal education. 
Data on locationwere restricted by Bureau of the Census rules concerning 
disclosures intended to eliminate even the most remote possibility that 
a respondent in the Survey could be identified. As a result, data on 
residencewas limited to one of the nine divisions in the United States 
and non-SMSA and SMSA locations, the latter dichotomized between central 
city and non-central city in most of the Surveys. ^ Bureau of Census 



^Lynda Carlson, "A Review of Research to Date in Relating 
Internal Revenue Service and Census Income Dcita," Review of Public Data 
Use , 1 (April, 1973), pp. 44-47. 

^New England, East North Central, West North Central, South 
Atlantic, East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, Pacific. 
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rules were subsequently revised to permit disclosures of respondents in 
large cities, but this would be of little benefit to the Survey since 
the sample is probably not representative at the state level. The 1966 
Survey also compares current and prior address and indicates how long 
the respondents lived in his present location. 

The last personal variable is training taken subsequent to the 
completion of formal schooling. As would be expected, given the 
Department of Labor's interest in the effects of training on labor 
market behavior, there are a large number of questions in this area. 
Despite the long litany of items which range from kind of training, 
place taken, number of months duration and hours per week, why the 
respondent wanted training and whether training was used on the job, it 
was decided that the r:ain factors which might conceivably influence job 
search was simply whether or not training had been taken and if so, 
whether training had been completed. 

Employnent Variables >"The next series of variables concern the 
work experience of respondents during each of the years and over the 
four-year period from the first to last available survey. Some relate 
to the labor force behavior during the survey week. These items were 
not particularly useful in this analysis, and the only item included was 
one on whether the respondent was working, looking, or outside of the 
labor force during the survey week. It should be noted that, unlike the 
Current Population Survey, interviews in the National Longitudinal 
Survey do not necessarily occur during the same survey week. Inter- 
views for the young men were scheduled for October, but given the 
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mobility of persons in this age cohort, additional time was often 
needed to locate the respondent* 

The second group of questions on work experience describe 
respondents' work experience over the twelve months preceding the survey 
and were generally better suited to this research than were the former. 
Some concern the intensity of a respondent's attachment to the labor 
force, such as the number of weeks spent working, looking, or on lay- 
off (or none of these), stretches of unenq)loyment, and hours usually 
worked. Others measure the stability of the respondent's work exper- 
ience in one or more years through questions on change of employers and 
the number of inter-firm shifts between 1967-69. These annual measures 
of work activity include both quantitative (interval) and categorical 
(nominal) measures. Quantitative variables can further be subdivided 
into cumulative items such as weeks worked, which can be combined over 
the life of the survey to provide longitudinal indicators of labor 
force behavior, and into non-cumulative measures. The latter items, 
such as hours usually worked during the last twelve months, cannot be 
aggregated, but can be compared from year to year as can the categorical 
measures. 

The last major cluster of variables relate to the first and 
current- last job held by the respondent. The initial survey (1966) 
contains a number of retrospective questions on any full or part-time 
jobs held during the last full year in high school as well as infor- 
mation on the first job taken after the respondent stopped attending 
school full-time. These will be referred to as the last high school 
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job and the first job. Retrospective data is relatively Cursory, 
limited to occupation and industry in the case of the last high school 
job, and occupation, industry, date started and stopped, and reason job 
was terminated for the first job. Data on the first job of respondents 
who were enrolled in school at the time of the 1966 Survey but subse- 
quently entered the labor force during a subsequent survey year, can be 
identified, increasing the amount of information available on the first 
job. 



dents* current or last job, items are limited to those directly related 
to the dependent variable. Two of the most important include the 1960 
Bureau of the Census occupation and industry codes. The one-digit 
industry codes, the most general classification, group industry into 
twelve categories by types. These include: (1) agriculture, forestry 
and fisheries, (2) mining, (3) construction, (4) manufacturing (both 
durable and non-durable goods), (5) transportation and communication, 
(6) wholesale and retail trade, (7) finance, insurance and real estate, 
(8) business and repair service, (9) personal services, (10) enter- 
tainment and ^ creation, (11) professional and related services, and 
(12) public administration. An intermediate two-digit industry code 
(LGT), which falls midway between the broad one-digit and more detailed 
three-digit codes. It contains nearly fifty separate industrial 
c las s i f ica tions . 

Industry is a critical variable in any analysis concerned with 
the consequences of search behavior, for there is little doubt that 



Since rather extensive information is collected on the respon- 
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hiring practices of employers and search behavior of employees will be 
Influenced by the nature of the industry. One of the few theoretical 
treatments of job search, that of Stlgler, involves the possibility 
that the general wage levels and the amount employers spend looking for 
workers can be substituted for one another — that is, industries with 
low wage levels will have to use high-cost mechanisms such as news- 
papers and private employment services while high-paying industries 
will use less costly methods. 

Data on occupation is also available through 296 three-digit 
classifications developed for the decennial census. Unlike the case 
with the industrial classification, there is no intermediate two-digit 
code. The so-called three-digit occupational classifications were 
combined into eleven major occupational groups in 1960. This classifi- 
cation, which will be referred to as the one-digit code, includes 
(1) professional, technical and kindred; (2) managers, officials and 
proprietors; (3) clerical and kindred; (4) sales workers; (5) crafts- 
men, foremen and kindred; (6) operatives and kindred; (7) laborers 
(not farm) and mine; (8) service; (9) farmers and farm managers; 
(10) farm laborers and foremen; and (11) private household workers.^ 
These can be further subdivided into professional and clerical (1-2), 
clerical and sales (3-4), blue collar (5-7), service (8 and 11), and 
farm (9 and 10). 
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^Dunlop, 40; and 1970 Occupation and Industry Classification 
Systems in Tom^ of Their 1960 Occupation and Industry Elements, 
Technical Paper 26, by John A. Pi'iebe, Joan Heinkel, and Stanley Green 
(Washington: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1972), p. 2. 
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There are a myriad of problems inherent in dependence on the 
Bureau of the Census classification in an analysis of the t)pe being 
conducted, particularly given the age of the cohort under examination. 

The present occupational classification schemes, however, are 
among the least satisfactory of any economic data in the country, 
i'his derives partly froui difficulties inherent in comparing job 
classifications across enterprises, in part from analytical 
neglect, and in part from disparate classif ications. These last 
have emerged for different purposes and cannot be related to each 
other or to other significant dimensions in the labor market such 
as wage rates, employment, education, training, age or measures 
of job content such as skill, responsibility, and working 
conditions. • • • 

This eleven- fold occupational scheme has no analytical base. 
It is not related to job content or any of its major components, 
such as skill, responsibility, or working conditions. The cate- 
gories of ''clerical and kindred workers** or "sales workers" run 
the full range of skills and responsibility. These categories are 
not fruitfully related to training, education, or to compensation 
levels. In a word, they are a "hodgepodge."^ 

Another difficulty concerns the application of the classifi- 
catory system to both entry and nonentry positions. Because youth are 
just entering the labor force, they often occupy a much more narrow 
range of positions, and even when they can be classified into the same 
occupation, this does not necessarily mean they are perfoaaing the same 
tasks as experienced workers. 

A more serious fault deals with the iack of comparability in 
job-content and the activities of workers in the same categories. The 
former can be traced to some of the criteria used to differentiate 
occupations, which tend to reflect variations in education and income 
rather than job content. 



^Dunlop, 38. 
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The decennial Census developed a classification scheme • • • based 
on a socio-economic view of the work force and its activities. 
In the language of Alba M. Edwards, who played a major role in the 
refinement of the present scheme: . . there is, and long has 
been, a real need for statistics showing in summary form an occu- 
pational distribution of the Nation's labor force — a need for 
statistics that cut across industry lines and bring together into 
one occupationally homogeneous group all of the workers belonging 
to the same socio-economic class, with but minor regard to the 
particular occupations they pursue or to the particular part of 
the industrial field in which they work," Whatever the validity 
of this viewpoint for an older generation, it is inappropriate 
for the purposes of measuring the extent of technological change, 
job vacancies, educational and training requirements of economic 
activity, or other purposes of paramount interest in this decade.^ 

The intrusion of status into the classif icatory system is 

unfortunate, and some feel that the presence in the "classification 

system (of) a status concept concerning the worth of work • • • has 

contributed to some of the problems we are experiencing in our manpower 

situation today/*^ Furthermore, the implicit division between skilled, 

semi-skilled and unskilled occupations may generate misleading results 

since it is not always compatible with technological realities. 

Although the skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled breakdown 
may have been useful and may have had meaning up until about the 
turn of the century before modem technology began to dominate 
the job picture, it is inaccurate and irrelevant today. To 
replace it, there is the concept that people function on a 
continuum of difficulty from the simple to the complex and that 
the patterns of functioning are diverse.^ 
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^Dunlop, 40. 

^Sidney A. Fine, "Use of thp Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
to Estimate Educational Investment," Journal of Human Resources , 3 
(Summer, 1968), p. 370. 

•^Sidney A. Fine, The 1965 Third Edition of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles»-Content, Contrasts, and Critique (Washington: 
The Upjohn Institute, December, 1968), p. 60. 
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Some of these problems are addressed in the 1965 Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles , developed by the U. S. Department of Labor, for 
the U. S. Training and Employment Service, which groups jobs according 
to (1) job content, (2) worker function, (3) industrial affiliation, 
and (4) title. ^ In the Dictionary , the first three numbers of the six- 
digit identification number indicate increasing detail including "work 
field, purpose, material, product, subject matter, service, generic 
term and/or industry. As with the Bureau of the Census codes, the 
first digit represents major groups and includes the traditional cate- 
gories of professional, technical, managerial, clerical or sales. 
Similarities cease at this point, however, and skilled, semi-skilled 
and unskilled give way to farming, fishery and forestry and related 
occupations; processing occupations; machine trades; benchwork; 
structural; and miscellaneous which are numbered 4 through 9 respec- 
tively. The second three digits indicate worker function according to 
how workers relate to data, people and things. 

The system of occupational classification developed by the 
Employment Service is not widely accepted; it is often most 
difficult to translate the job title or even job description >f 
an enterprise into the classification. For larger economic and 
analytical purposes, it is impossible to relate the occupational 
structure of the Employment Service classification to the number 
of employees in each category, their compensation, age, or other 
characteristics, or to show changes in these dimensions over a 
period of years. ^ 



^Fine, Journal of Political Economy , 371. 

^ Dictionary of Occupational Titles , 1965, Third Edition; Vol. 
I, Definitions of Titles (Washington: U. S. Department of Labor, 1965), 
p. xviii. 

^Fine, Journal of Political Economy , 372-73. ^Dunlop, 41. 
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In any analysis , a socio-economic index of occupational status 
is desirable. In fact, one of the major hypotheses in this study is 
that class exerts a major influence over patterns of job search. Scales 
measuring occupational status have generally been constructed either 
through "the derivation of scores for detailed census occupation titles 
representing a composite index of education and income level of workers 
in each such occupation" or through prestige rating of selected occu- 
pations obtained through samples representative of t^ie general public."^ 
The scale available on the surveys, the Duncan Socio-economic Index, 
was in fact constructed through both of these procedures. ^ They 
utilized prestige ratings available for forty-five occupations in 1947 
as a criterion. For these forty-five, 

. . . data in the 1950 Census of the population were converted 
to two summary measures: percent of male workers with four years 
of high school or a higher level of educational attainment, and 
percent with incomes of $3,500 or more.*^ 

Multiple regression analysis indicated that these two measures explained 
80 percent of the variation, and the regression weights were then used 
to assign scores of 0 to 96 to all Census occupations. Status scores 
are "available for 446 detailed occupations . . . 270 are specific occu- 
pation categories; the remainder are subgrouping, based on industry or 
class of worker, of 13 general occupation categories."^ Not only do 
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^Blau and Duncan, 118-19; and Methodology and Scores of Socio- 
economic Status , Working Paper No. 15 (Washington: U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1963). 

^Otis D. Duncan, "A Socioeconomic Index for All Occupations," 
in Albert Reiss, ed.. Occupations and Social Status (New York: Free 
Press, 1961), pp. 109-38. 

^Blau and Duncan, 120. ' ^Ibid., 124. 
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similar occupations possess similar status scores, but there is consid- 
erable overlap of scores between the major occupational groups, lending 
support to the contention that the occupational structure tends to be 
continuously graded rather than divided into discrete strata. This 
permits use of statistical techniques that assume the variables are 
quantitative in nature.^ 

Additional information is also available on the respondent's 
current or last job. These include whether the job is located inside 
or outside of SMSA, whether the respondent was employed or worked with- 
out pay, the hourly rate of pay, hours usually worked, and attitude 
toward current job. The latter three items, plus job tenure and Duncan 
Socio-economic Index, will be used singly and in combinations as measures 
of job quality, which is thought influenced by the ways jobs are found. 

Social Class . — Existing research in job search and labor force 
behavior suggests several variables which exert an overriding influence 
on the ways young men find jobs and on their early work experience. 
The most critical appear to be race, age, education, and social class. 
Numerous studies on entry show the importance race plays in the initial 
entrance and the subsequent work experience of youth. ^ Many of the 
difficulties black youth face in entering and establishing themselves 
in the labor force s i from a combination of a disadvantaged economic 
status and discrimination. While discrimination undoubtedly plays a 

^Blau and Duncan, 121. 
Piker; and Levi tan and Taggart. 
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much larger role than many have heretofore been willing to admit, its 
relative importance is difficult to gauge, and many contend that social 
class rather than race is the primary determinant of black employment 
problems.^ One of the two measures of socio-economic status that 
was used the occupation of the respondent's father when the respondent 
was fourteen. Choice of this measure was dictated partly by the age of 
the cohort under study, and since youth of this age group have not had 
the opportunity to establish themselves independently, measures of 
their socio-economic status are heavily dependent on their family of 
procreation. The initial surveys did ask a number of questions on 
respondent's family. These include mother's current occupation, 
father's occupation when respondent was four*-een and educational levels 
of parents. Unfortunately, responses to most items were extremely 
limited and father' s--or head of household' s — three-digit occupation 
when respondent was age fourteen was the only question on which data 
was available for most of the respondents. These three-digit occupation 
codes were then converted into the Duncan Socio-economic Index (SEI). 
In the Duncan each occupational category is assigned a score, and in 
some instances a Bureau of the Census industry code is also required. 
Since no industry codes were available for the father's job, a number 
of scores--1554--are approximate because of the use of the "industry 
not reported" rather than the actual industry in constructing the score. 



S. Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Eoual Opportunity, 
Hearings on Eqi;nl Opportunitv, Schools and Inequality , Part 16G, 
Appendix 1, 02nd Cong., lot Sess., 1971. 
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The father's Duncan SEI ranged from 4 to 96. Of the 5225 
respondents, occupational data were missing or not reported on 675-- 
approximately 13 percent of the sample. Of these, 403 were white and 
266 were black. Several options were available in grouping the scores 
in categories. These included: (1) placing equal numbers of respon- 
dents in each classification; (2) division solely on the basis of the 
score regardless of the number falling into each category; and (3) a 
slight modif ation of the second option to even scores out slightly. 
The three options are shown in Table 26. Choice between the three was 
influenced by a concerted downward skewing of the scores indicated by 
the median of 22. For all practical purposes this skewing eliminated 
equal division by score because two- thirds of the respondents would 
have fallen in the lowest two quintiles. Brecking the scores into even 
thirds results in a better distribution but a relatively small number 
of respondents fall in the third category. A slight lowering of the 
breakpoints from 33 to 32 and 66 to 62 produces a slightly better 
distribution between the middle and upper categories and leaves the 
first and lowest category almost unchanged. 

Examination of selected characteristics of res ondents who fall 
into each of the three categories is instructive and provides insight 
into the utility of the cLassif icatory scheme. The items examined 
included marital status, age, race, employment status, and education in 
each of the four years. Respondents in each of the three categories 
under both options 2 and 3 showed no difference in the proportion of 
married versus unmarried men. In 1966, 15 to 20 percent of the 
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Table 26 



Distribution of Respondent's D'.ncan Scores 
Using Three Different Categories 



Group 


Option I 


Option II 


Division by Respondents 
into Even Thirds 


Division by Score into 
Even Thirds 


Duncan Score 

Range Number Percent 


Duncan Score 

Range !i'umber Percent 


Lowest 
Middle 
Highest 


4-14 1372 30.2 
15-42 1655 36.5 
43-96 1523 33.3 


4-33 2777 61.0 
34-66 1479 32.5 
67-96 294 8.5 


Total 


4550 100.0 


4550 100.0 



Option III 





Modified Division by 


Group 


Even Thirds 


Duncan Score 






Range 


Number Percent 


Lowest 


4-32 


2663 58.5 


Middle 


33-61 


921 20.2 


Highest 


62-96 


966 21.2 


Total 


3550 100.0 
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respondents in each category were married* This rose steadily to 25 to 
30 percent by 1969, excluding those who had dropped out of the sample. 
The age distribution of respondents in each of the three categories also 
shows remarkable stability from year to year. 

There is very uneven distribution with regard to race with 
blacks heavily concentrated in the lowest category as shown in Table 27. 
This occurs regardless of whether option 2 or 3 is used. 



Group 



Table 27 

Racial Distribution by Duncan Index 



Option 3 (1966) 



Whites 



Blacks 



Option 2 (1966) 



Whites 



Blacks 



1. Lowest 

2. Middle 

3. Highest 



1589 (48) 
826 (25) 
916 (28) 



1055 (90) 
81 ( 7) 
36 ( 3) 



1700 (51) 1057 (92) 

1351 (41) 103 ( 9) 

280 (8) 12 ( 1) 



Total 



3331 (100) 1172 (100) 



3331 (100) 1172 (100) 



The presence of slightly fewer than 120 blacks in the second and third 
categories restricts the type of analysis which can be undertaken on 
this group. The most meaningful comparisons will probably occur between 
the 1600-1700 whites and the 1000-odd blacks in the lowest category. 

Significant differences also emerged with regard to the educa- 
tional levels of respondents in the three categories. Variation was 
most pronounced at the higher and lower ends of the educational spectrum 
and between the highest and lowest groups as shown in Table 28. 
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Table 28 

Median Years of Education for Respondents in 
Each Social Class Category, 1966 and 1969 



Social Class 


Option 


2 


Option 


3 


Category 


1966 


1969 


1966 


1969 


Lowest 


10.2 


11.7 


10.1 


11.7 


Middle 


11.5 


12.4 


11.2 


12.2 


Highest 


11.5 


13.3 


11.6 


13.0 


Median of Entire 
Sample 


10.5 


11.8 


10.5 


11.9 


Difference between 
Lowest and Highest 


1.3 yrs. 


1.4 yrs. 


1.5 yrs. 


1.3 yrs. 



As is evident, most of the difference in option 2 occurs between the 
first and second break, while in option 3, differences are more evenly 
spread. In addition, the spread between the highest and lowest group- 
ings is somewhat larger in 1966. In both options over 20 percent of 
those in the lower group had eight or fewer years of education in 1966 
while better than 15 percent had fifteen or more. 

As the analysis progressed several problems with the measure 
based on the father's Duncan became apparent, forcing a rethinking of 
the means used to opera tionalize social class. The first problem 
involved the relatively limited impact that social class appeared to 
have on job-finv'ing patterns. While this might well reflect its 
limited explanatory power, it couid also be caused by use of an 
inaccurate instrument. The second involved the limited number of black 
respondents falling in the upper half which limited comparisons between 
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••upper" anc ••lower" class blacks. It seemed possible that the downward 
skewing of the distribution for blacks might reflect the limited number 
of marginal occupations open to the parents of the black respondents. 

Dissatisfaction led to the development of an alternate measure 
of social class which could be used to validate the explanatory power 
of the first. To accomplish this end a different approach was taken. 
Instead of utilizing the occupation of the respondent's father as had 
previously been the case, attention was turned toward attributes of the 
youth hitrself. In order to circumvent the ••youth" of the respondents, 
the measure was restricted to items found in the last available survey 
year, when the youngest of the sample was at least seventeen and most 
had already established themselves in the labor market. Three standard 
measures of social class — income, education, and one-digit occupation — 
were utilized. These were divided into four categories and the numer- 
ical values were added and divided by three. Respondents without 
responses were eliminated. Resulting distributions for blacks and 
whites are shown in Table 29. Dividing the distribution at 2.33 
produced categories shown in Table 30. While the social category 
contains a smaller percentage of whites than was true of the first 
social class scale, mote blacks fell into the second high half than was 
previously the case. Item-to-scale score analysis using Fearson 
product moment correlations produced respectable R values of .62, ./O, 
and .81 for income, education, and occupation. 

The existence of two measures of social class derived in 
different ways permitted the application of a variety of statistical 
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Table 29 





Social 


Class Based on 


Respondents 






Characteristics (Ungrouped) 




1 


Whites 




Blacks 


value 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1.00 


5 


0.2 


13 


1.3 




115 


4.0 


72 


5.0 


1.67 


243 


8.4 


'57 


15.3 


2.00 


507 


17.6 


279 


27.2 




886 


30.8 


330 


"i? 1 


2.67 


446 


15.5 


97 


9.4 


3.00 


254 


8.8 


39 


3.8 


3.33 


190 


6.6 


15 


1,5 


3.67 


163 


5.7 


20 


1.9 


4.00 


71 


2.5 


5 


0.5 




2880 




1027 




Hot available 


854 




411 




Total 


3734 


100.0 


1436 


100.0 



Table 30 

Social Class Based on Respondents 
Characteristics (Grouped) 

Whites Blacks 

Number Percent Number Percent 

1 1756 61.0 851 82.9 

2 IIZ'* 39.0 176 17.1 

Total 2880 100.0 1027 100.0 
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procedures to test the association between the two. Not only were 
cross tabulations done between the two social class measures, but 
Pearson's correlations were also obtained. Consistency between the 
first and second measure were slightly lower for whites than blacks. 
In the two-by-two tables slightly fewer than 60 percent of the whites 
fell in the same category compared to nearly 80 percent for blacks, 
although most of this resulted from correspondence between the first 
categories for the blacks. This occurs partly because the dividing 
line occurs at a slightly higher point for tha second measures of 
social class than was true for the first. Gamma's for both races were 
respectable— .43 for whites and .53 for blacks. Pearson coefficients 
between the two measures were low, indicating that the two may be 
measuring different characteristics. 

Two additional variables, age and education, were also felt 
critical, since there is some evidence that both have an effect upon 
Job- finding. The former will be separated into three groups, 14 to 17, 
18 to 21, and 22 and older; while the latter is divided into 0 to 11, 
12, and 13 to 15 years. The effects of age will also be investigated, 
although it should be recognized that age may be masking the number of 
years the respondent has been in the labor force. 

Job Quality .— In addition to social class, several other vari- 
ables were constructed for use in the analysis. The first was an index 
of job quality. Such a variable was thought necessary to help determine 
wheth'^r various job-finding techniques were, in fact, related to the 
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quality of jobs found. Such an index is obviously a subjective measure 

as the coaraents of the proposal reviewer at the Manpower Administration 

cautioned. He stated that: 

It is assumed that, in comparing job quality among different 
Jobs and the persons holding these jobs, an index of job qual- 
ity will be developed. To this end, the candidate saould clearly 
indicate the specific criteria to be used in establishing such an 
index. VJhile some measurement of job quality is needed for the 
purposes of this project, it should be noted that any numerical 
values assigned to the specific characteristics considered in a 
quality index will, of necessity, be based on the subjective 
value judgements of the researcher.^ 

There is a long litany of items that could be used to construct 

such a variable. One study of ghetto residents funded by the Department 

of Labor uses hours worked, earnings, and requirements.^ The latter 

was not available in the National Longitudinal Survey, while the 

former tcded to be so skewed in its distribution that it had little 

explanatory power. After reviewing items in the schedule, three were 

chosen: degree of job satisfaction, earnings, and occupational status. 

Earnings could be measured by either hourly rate of pay or total wage 

income last year; occupational status by the one-di^it code which was 

originally conceived by Alba Edwards as a measure of status or by the 

Duncan Socio-economic Index. Several combinations were tried in an 

attempt to t:nd the items which were most closely relatec The three 

individual items used were tricotomized, added together and the sum was 

divided by three. A job quality index was developed separately for each 
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^Evaluation of Grant Proposal. 

^ Manpower Research and Development Projects , 1972 Edition 
(Washington: U. S. Department of Labor, 1972)* 
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year. If a respondent had an entry in only two of the three, he was 
allocated a value to the third based on a half of the sum of the other 
two. If data were missing from two of the three, the respondent was 
assigned a value of zero. Pearson correlations were run between the 
index for each year and the three component variables to determine the 
strength of the first combination, and the distribution of the four job 
quality measures are shown in Table 31 for the major variables before 
and after allocation for the combination using satisfaction, hourly rate 
of pay and the Duncan SEI of the current-last job as component vari- 
ables. The distribution of the job quality index using these components 
can be found in Tables 32 and 33. 



Table 31 



Pearson Coefficients for Job Satisfaction. 
Hourly Rate of Pay and Duncan SEI with 
Job Quality by Year 



Variable 



Jc ' 3 Quality 



I (1966) 



2 (1957) 



3(1968) 



4 (1-^69) 



Allocated fear 
Satisfaction 
Hourly late of pay 
Duncan SEI of current- 



.84 
.64 
.78 



.96 
.77 
.81 



.90 
.79 
.77 



./O 
.76 
.68 



last job 



Unallocated 
Satisfactior 
Hourly rate of pay 
Doncan SEI of current- 



.57 
.30 
.70 



.62 
.52 
.73 



.60 
.49 
.58 



.54 
.56 
.59 



last job 
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Table 32 

Distribution of Job Quality Scoies by Race and Year 



Whites 



Value 


1966 
Job Qual. 1 


1967 
Job Qual. 2 


1968 
Job Qual. 3 


1969 
Job Qual. 4 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


1.00 
1.33 
1.50 
1.67 
2.00 
2.33 
2.50 
2.67 
3.00 
Missing 


654 25.6 
104 4.1 
418 16.4 
239 9.4 
584 22.9 
273 10.7 

87 3.4 
140 5.5 

55 2.2 
1180 0.0 


t\t\ OA A 

699 24. 9 

15 0.5 
784 27.9 

30 1.1 
698 24.8 

19 0.7 
351 12.5 

11 0.4 
202 7.2 
925 0.0 


O OA in Q 

69 2.6 
617 22.9 
108 4.0 
816 30.3 

54 2.0 
432 16.1 

24 0.9 
281 10.4 
1043 0.0 


<in 7 Q 

OU Z . 7 

99 3.6 
253 9.3 
351 12.9 
737 27.0 
469 17.2 

94 3.4 
383 14.0 
264 9.7 
1004 0.0 


Total 


3734 100.0 


3734 100.0 


3734 100.0 


3734 100.0 


Median 


1.68 


1.56 


1.94 


2.39 



Blacks 



1.00 


300 


33.0 


441 


41.6 


233 


22.3 


47 


4.9 


1.33 


117 


12.9 


23 


2.2 


39 


3.9 


79 


8.2 


1.30 


131 


14.4 


323 


30.4 


346 


34.7 


117 


12.1 


1.67 


138 


15.2 


26 


2.5 


52 


5.2 


188 


19.4 


2.00 


158 


17.4 


172 


16.2 


246 


24.6 


320 


33.1 


2.33 


47 


5.2 


16 


1.5 


12 


1.2 


122 


12.6 


2.50 


6 


0.7 


45 


4.2 


53 


5.3 


17 


1.8 


'.07 


9 


1.0 


2 


0.2 


5 


0.5 


52 


5.4 


3.00 


4 


0.4 


13 


1.2 


22 


2.2 


25 


2.6 


Missing 


528 


0.0 


377 


0.0 


440 


0.0 


471 


0.0 


Total 


1438 


100.0 


1438 


100.0 


1438 


100.0 


1438 


100.0 


Median 


1.46 


1.45 


1.53 


1.88 
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Table 33 



Distribution of Job Quality Scores by 
Race and Year (Grouped) 











Vfhites 










Value 


1966 
Job Qual. 1 


1967 
Job Qijal. 2 


1968 
Job Qual. 3 


Job 


1969 
Qual. 4 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


I thru 
1.50 


1176 


46.0 


1498 


53.3 


976 


36.3 


432 


15.8 


1.6 thru 
2.2 


823 


32.2 


728 


25.9 


924 


34.3 


1088 


39.9 


2.3 thru 
3 


555 


21.7 


583 


20.8 


791 


29.4 


1210 


44.3 


Missing 


1180 




925 




1043 




2730 




Total 


3734 


100.0 


3734 


100.0 


3734 


100.0 


2495 


100.0 



Blacks 



1 thru 
1.5 


548 


60.2 


787 


74.2 


608 


60.9 


243 


25.1 


1.6 thru 
2.2 


296 


32.5 


198 


18.7 


293 


29.9 


508 


52.5 


2.3 thru 
3.3 


66 


7.3 


76 


7.2 


92 


9.9 


216 


22.3 


Missing 


528 




377 




440 




471 




Total 


1438 


100.0 


1438 


100.0 


1438 


100.0 


1438 


100.0 
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Labor Market Participation , ""The last set of specially created 
variables that will be utilized in the analysis is measure of labor 
market participation. Two items were used to create the first of these 
items--hours usually worked in the past 12 months and the number of 
weeks worked during the past 12 months. The distribution of this indi- 
cator in three survey years is shown for blacks and whites in Table 34. 

Table 34 



Labor Market Participation Index (Percents) 



Strength 


Whites 


Blacks 


1966 


1968 


1969 


1966 


1968 


1969 


Low 


39.0 


37.1 


34.6 


45.2 


43.3 


44.5 


Medium 


43.5 


43.4 


43.1 


42.4 


42.8 


40.4 


High 


17.6 


19.6 


22.3 


12.5 


13.9 


15.1 


Number 


3728 


3730 


3656 


1437 


1434 


1391 



The absence of a measure for 1967 results from one of the few 
errors made during creation of the special data file which incorrectly 
transferred data for hours usually worked in 1967. In addition, several 
special longitudinal indicators of labor market participation were 
developed which measure changes in labor market participation between 
1966 and 1969. The first utilizes the 1966 and 1969 measures discussed 
above and indicates changes in labor market participation for respondents 
in Sample E between 1966 and 1969. This is 5hown in Table 35. A 
similar type of procedure was used :nth jo'j quality. 
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Table 35 

Change in Labor Market Participation Using 
1966 and 1969 Measures— Sample E 



Whites Blacks 

Decrease 13,0 14,5 

Stationary 52,1 47»2 

Increase 35»0 38.3 

Number 1510 538 



^Respondents employed in three of the four surveys with 15 or 
fewer years of education. 

Two additional longitudinal measures of labor market partici- 
pation were also utilized. These were the number of weeks a respondent 
worked between October 1965 and October 1969 and the number of stretches 
of unemployment experienced during this same four-year period. The 
distributions for blacks and whites on each of these items are shown in 
Table 36. Stretches of unemployment are divided into three categories: 
none, one or two, and three or more. Weeks vorked were separated in 
1 through 171 weeks, 172 through 200, and over 200 • These wei^ used 
only '/ith Sample E to eliminate respondents who may have been in school 
during much of the survey. 

Causal Relationships and Hypotheses 

Causal Re -ions . --The clusters of variables jus* described 
occupy definite temporal positions vis-a-vis each other which influence 
the nature and direction of the relationships that will be studied. 
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Table 36 

Longitudinal Measures of Labor Market 
Participation by Race 



Stretches of Unemployment 1966 thru 1969--Sample E 



Number of 


Whites 


Blacks 


Stretches 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


None 


919 


60.9 


230 


42.7 


One or two 


288 


19.1 


116 


21.5 


Three or more 


303 


20.1 


193 


35.8 


Total 


1510 


100.0 


539 


100.0 




Weeks Employed 


1966 thru 1969— Sample 


E 


Number of 
Weeks 


Whites 
Number Percent 


Number 


Blac!<s 

Percent 


1 - 171 


445 


29.5 


241 


44.7 


172 - 199 


346 


22.9 


127 


23.6 


200 - 208 


719 


47.6 


171 


31.7 


Total 


15 J 


100.0 


539 


100.0 
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One possible view of the temporal location of these clusters is shown 
in Figure 13* Arrows indicate the way in which these clusters are 
thought to influence one another. Background characteristics along 
with labor market variables such as local and national unemployment 
rates, composition of the local labor force and the local industry 
structure have a significant bearing on the method used to find the 
first job, the characteristics of this job and on opportunities for 
career choice and upward mobility. When combined with dynamic family 
and personal characteristics, they also influence subsequent job- 
finding methods and the jobs obtained, although other forces, particu- 
larly labor market conditions, exert a strong influence. The concept 
of the dual labor market may be helpful in explaining how background 
characteristics of youth and their initial work experience channel or 
lock youth into primary or secondary employment patterns. One of the 
goals of this study is to determine whether various patterns of job 
finding are associated with an advantaged or disadvantaged labor market 
status. The relationship between job search and early work experiences 
are probably reciprocal in nature, which impedes the identification of 
causal relations. 

The absence of demand variables describing the state of the 
labor market is unfortunate, for there is little doubt that economic 
conditions help determine how workers search for and locate jobs. The 
data files were to include information on the size of the labor force 
and unemployment rate in the respondents' primary sampling unit but an 
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Figure 14 



Causal Relationships between Dependent 
^ and Independent Variables 

166 




oversight led to the entering of iiiaccurste data anc these iter.s trera 
not Included on the tapes distributed by the Bureau of the Census.^ 

Hypotheses . — Hypotheses used in chis snalysis flov; fron or are 
logical extensions of studies and theories of job search cm' job find- 
ing. iUiny of th-^se studies focused on auultc, bxic pacternz* cri 
thought applicable to youth as uell. Hypotheses can generally be 
grouped under t;:o najor rubrics. The fir-: ccnccrn:. th2 irJlu-snc. of 
background and personal variables on job-finding r.ethods; the second 
examines the influence that use of a particular ricthod hcs on the ty^sc 
and duality of jobs located. These are diaircmmed In Figure lA, -.rhich 
Indicated the expected directions relationchips shoulc take. 
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In this model 9 background and personal characteristics determine 
whether particular job-finding techniques are used, while these methods 
dictate In turn the type and quality of jobs located. It Is conceiv- 
able that job-finding techniques will turn out to be an Intervening 
variable and drop out in the analysis* This would occur If background 
and personal characteristics exert a direct influence on the type and 
quality of jobs« 

The hypotheses flow from the conviction that a youth's network 
of personal relationships, e.g. family, friends, and casual acquaint- 
ances, to a large extent determine their chaaces of locating jobs as 
well as the type of job found. ^ Because black youth have limited 
contacts with persons who possess knowledge about the availability of 
good jobs, it comes as no surprise that they are less likely to learn 
about employment opportunities than are white youth. As a result, 
Informal methods will not have the same usefulness for blacks as whites 
In spite of the heavy reliance black youth place on them. Racial 
differences may well be illusory, simply reflecting existing social 
class differences. If this is the case, black and white youth with 
similar backgrounds should have relatively similar job-finding 
experiences. 

Hypotheses have also been formulated in two additional areas. 
It was felt that job finding and the labor market experience of 
respondents might be associated and that patterns of job search over 
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the four years covered by the surveys might be linked to upward occu- 
pational mobility and the quality of jobs found* 

Detailed hypotheses corresponding to the major clusters of 
variables can be found in Figure 15* 

Methodological Issues in Longitudinal 
Studies 

When planning an analysis with the NLS, a number of problems 
have to be addressed* They include the secondary character of the 
data, the number of sample cases needed to draw conclusions, whether to 
treat the survey longitudinally or cross sectionally, whether to use 
weighted or unweighted data, how to handle missing data and causality* 

Because the data was collected by someone other than the 
researcher, there was no control over the types of questions asked, and 
it was frequently necessary to modify or tailot certain research 
questions to fit the available data*^ In certain areas thxs has 
circumscribed the degree to which certain relationships can be probed, 
all but eliminating an examination of the effectiveness of job search 
as opposed to job- finding techniques* In the planning of the Surveys 
there was some conflict between the Bureau of the Census and the Center 
for Human Resource Research over the type of questions which were to be 
asked* As a rc^^ult, there are some areas, particularly those relating 
to respondent work experience, where critical data are missing* For 



^Anselm L* Straus and Barry G* Glaser, The Discovery of 
Grounded Theory (Chicago: Aiding, 1967)^ 
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Figure 15 
Detailed Hypotheses 



I. Background and Family Characteristics Influence upon the Types and 
Patterns of Job-Finding 

A« how Race and Class Affect Job-seeking Methods 

1. Blacks and lower-class youth use formal methods, whites and 
the higher-class use informal methods, especially friends 
and relatives 

2# Blacks and whites have inverse use of the public employment 
service and private employment agencies; blacks have higher 
use of public employment service and lower use of private 
employment agencies; whites have reverse pattern 
3* Whites have a higher use of newspaper ads than blacks 
4« White youth are more likely to use a school employment 

service than black youth 
5. The influence of race on job- finding is primarily determined 

by social class 
&• I. will be positively related to use of schools 
7. Blacks are heavier users of formal methods than are whites 
8« Youth taking training courses will more likely use formal 
methods 

B. The Effect of Ability, Education, Location and Age Upon Job 
Finding 

1. Youth as a group are heavy users of informal methods 

2* Vocational education graduates prove more likely to use school 

employment services than do non-graduates 
3. Those with lower I. Q. are more likely to rely on friends- 
relatives and less likely to use schools 

Older youth make heavier use of formal methods, especially 
public employment agencies 

5. Years in the labor force has an important bearing on choice 
of particular job-finding techniques 

6. Black youth in central cities are more likely to use formal 
methods, especially public employment services while whites 
are more likely to use friends-relatives or direct application 

7. Formal methods more heavily concentrated in central cities 

II. Labor Market Participation is Related to Job-Finding Patterns 

A. Users of formal methods have less satisfactory labor market 
participation than do users of informal channels 
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Figure 15— Continued 

&• Users of schools and private employment services have more 

satisfactory labor market participation than do users of public 
employment services or newspapers 

C. Users of friends-relatives have more satisfactory labor market 
experiences than do users of direct application 

D« Improving labor market participation is associated with higher 
quality jobs 

III. Job Characteristics Are Related to Job-Finding Patterns 
A* Job- Finding and Occupation Are Related 

1« White-collar workers have * higher use of formal methods 

than do blue-collar workers 
Z. Blue-collar employees have a higher use of infonr. L methods 

than do white-collar 

3. Direct application is used more frequently utilized with 
white- and blue-collar occupations than with service 
occupations 

4, Private employment agencies have a higher percent of white- 
collar placements than do public employment agencies 

&• Job*Finding and Industry Are Related 

1. Newspapers and private employment agencies are used more by 
low-wage than high-wage industries 

2. Youth in manufacturing industries make heavier use of direct 
application and less use of newspapers and private employment 
services than do youth in wholesale and retail trade 
industries 

3. Use of informal channels is higher in manufacturing and 
wholesale and retail trade and lower in professional and 
related services 

C. Job-Finding is Related to Quality and Pay of Jobs Found 

1. Informal methods lead to higher quality jobs 

2. Formal techniques lead to low-quality positions 

3* Reliance on friends-relatives led to better quality jobs 
than does direct application 

4. Blacks will obtain better jobs through private employment 
agencies than through public employment service 
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Figure 15— Continued 

5, Blacks using public employment services are paid less than 
whites 

6, Blacks get higher wages through formal rather than through 
informal methods 

?• Vniites get higher wages through informal rather than formal 
methods 

Movement from formal to informal channels is related to better 
quality jobs 
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example, information on respondents who held several jobs during the 
course of the survey year is woefully incomplete, and there is very 
sketchy data on the reason why respondents left many jobs. The use of 
secondary analysis involves a trade-off between access to data that 
the researcher has tailored to his specific needs, and the ability to 
examine relations among a representative sample which can be generalized 
to the entire population. 

A second problem concerns the number of sample cases that must 
be present before conclusions can be drawn. In his monographs. Fames 
will not report results based on 25 and in some cases 50 sample cases, 
although statistical tests permit use of small samples in identifying 
relationships. This creates difficulties in this analysis when 
attention is directed at low-use methods such as private agencies or 
the public employment service. Conclusions drawn about those methods 
with only a few users must be treated cautiously and verified through 
comparisons of similar users in other years. 

The path of least resistance is to conduct a cross-sectional 
analysis on one survey searching for relationships among variables in 
that year. The first survey in a cohort is usually best suited for 
such an analysis because of the presence of extensive data on the 
respondent's background and his current and past labor force activity. 
This relatively simple approach involves limited financial expen- 
ditures and can lay a foundation for future efforts. A cross-sectional 
approach can also be extended to other surveys in the same cohort in an 
attempt to verify results found in the initial year. Use of comparative 
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questions in the later surveys, which contrast respondent* is labor 
force, occupation and enrollment status in two or more years, can give 
this type of cross-sectional analysis a longitudinal component* 

True longitudinal treatment o ' the National Longitudinal Survey, 
however, demands that each respondent's experiences be examined at two 
or more points in time. Fames identifies these ways that data can be 
adapted to this purpose* In the first, "labor market status as of the 
survey data and experience during the preceding 12 months may be 
related to the 'static' variables (such as race) obtained in the 
initial survey."^ Alternatively, so-called "cumulative" variables such 
as number of weeks of employment can be combined for two or more years 
to provide longitudinal indicators of labor force and employment 
behavior* In the third, various "quantitative" and "categorical" 
variables can be compared across years as shown in Figure 16*^ 

Longitudinal analysis is hampered by "holes" in the respondents' 
labor force history* Originally it had been hoped that month- by-month 
histories of labor force activity could be collected so that a contin- 
uous record of the respondents' activities would be available* 
Resistance at the Bureau of the Cersus precluded such an approach, and 
data on work experience in the period between the interviews is limited 



^G. Nestel, "A Longitudinal Study of Labor Market Behavior-- 
Advantages and Some Methodological Problems in Analysis," Proceedings 
Social Statistics Section , American Statistical Association, 1970, 
p* 3« 

^Longitudinal Studies , 4* 
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Figure 16 
Types of Variables in the NLS* 



Variables 

I« Labor market variables 
(dependent variables) 

A« Categorical 

1« Area of residence 

2* Labor force status 

3* Occupation 

4« Industry 

5« Class of worker 

B« Quantitative 



Code current Code current 
Code year value year value 
current compared to compared to Code current 
year previous initial year cumulative 
va lue year value value value _ 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



II# Independent variables 

A* Categorical 

1* Marital status X 

2* Health of respondent X 

3. Health of respondent's wife X 

4. Attitude toward retirement X 

5. Attitude toward job X 

6. Training X 
?• Pension coverage X 
8. Asset position of family 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



1. 


Hours worked, survey week 


X 


X 


X 




2. 


Weeks employed 


X 


X 


X 


X 


3. 


Weeks unemployed 


X 


X 


X 


X 


4. 


Weeks out of labor force 


X 


X 


X 


X 


5. 


Usual hours/week worked 


X 


X 


X 




6. 


Respondents earned income 


X 


X 


X 


X 


7. 


Number of employees 


X 






X 


8. 


Number of spells of 












unemp loymen t 


X 






X 


9. 


Number of occupational 












assignments 


X 




X 




10. 


Rate of pay 


X 


X 


X 





X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
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Figure 16«—Continued 



Code current Code current 
• Code year value year value 

current compared to compared to Code current 
year previous Initial year cumulative 
Variables value year value value value 



Quanti tative 

1. Number of dependents 

2. Number of family members 

in household 
3* Hours and weeks worked by 

other family members 
4* Earned income of other 

family members 
5« Property income 



XXX 

X X X 

XXX 

XXX 
XXX 



T< ^Longitudinal Studies , 5. 
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to questions on the longest interviewing job and measures such as 
number of weeks worked, unemployed or out of the labor force that apply 
to the entire year. As a result there may be blocks of time about 
which little or no data is available, especially if respondents had 
considerable movement in or out of the labor force* 

When choosing variables for longitudinal comparisons, special 
care must be exercised to check for conceptual and operational consis* 
tency between recurring items with reference to both question wording 
and coding of responses. For example, in 1969 additional probing 
questions on occupation were introduced which involve asking not only 
what kind of work the respondent was doing but the nature of his activ 
ities and his job title. This change may result in occupational shifts 
which are more illusory than real. 

Another tough issue deals with whether to use the weights that 
adjust for the overrepresentacion of blacks and for other differences 
between the sample and the noninsti tutionalized civilian age-sex 
population. Because the primary purpose of the monographs was seen as 
comparing blacks and whites in the population at large, weighted data 
is used almost exclusively by Fames in the monographs with findings 
translated into percentages rather than numbers* Given the sampling 
variability associated with small number of cases, cells or frequencies 
that refer to 50 respondents have been dropped, although entries based 
on between 25 and 50 cases are sometimes used.^ The number of sample 
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cases from which these weighted observations were derived is not 
shown* although they can be roughly estimated* 

Once interest shifts beyond describing characteristics of the 
sample to measu^ring or uncovering relationships that require appli« 
cation of analytic multivariate ratb . than descriptive statistics, 
the u^e of weights is open to some question. One problem with weighting 
involves the possibility that the results of certain tests, especially 
those that deal with significance, may be affected by the absolute size 
of the weights. A related issue concerns the amount of computer core 
space necessary to perform statistical computations on weighted data« 

A second and more serious criticism with the weights involves 
the application of statistical inference to samples that were obtained 
through complex stratifying or clustering procedures that are not truly 
random. Lack of independence among elements is especially important 
when analysis is directed at obtaining "sample estimates of analytical 
rather than descriptive parameters. • . One writer contends that 

as 

. « • social scientists become more mathematically sophisticaf i 
and attempt to use survey sample data to uncover multivariate 
relationships , the gap between the assumptions of existing 
statistical theories and the actuality of the sample designs used 
to collect data, makes the valid use of standard inferential 
techniques tenuous • ^ 




'^Martin R. Frankel, Inference from Survey Samples; An Empirical 
Investigation (Ann Arbor: Survey Research Center, 1971), p. 3* 

^Ibid., I. 
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Finally, as the survey progresses and attrition rises, the "absolute" 
figures represented by the weights become less and less accurate 
estimates of the civilian noninstitutionalized population, although 
they do provide some indication .-f where attrition has occurred.^ In 
this analysis unweighted data will be used exclusively, and blacks and 
whites will be kept separate in the analysis* 

Nonresponses are another problem. In the monographs, all 
cases for which no data is available because of nonresponse are dropped 
in calculating percentage distributions, on the assumption "that those 
who did not respond to a particular question do not differ in any 
relevant respect from those who did."^ While such an approach may be 
acceptable with many variables, there are some, such as assets and in- 
come, where nonresponse rates are excessive and are probably biased in 
certain directions. The alternatives, which involves allocation of 
data through assignment of values, are not totally satisfactory partic- 
ularly when the analysis moves beyond identifying descriptive 
characteristics. 

Wher* wor^'ing with a survey of this type, it is easy to fall 
into the trap of inferring causality from simple associations. The 
presence of a strong relationship between such items as education and 
earnings must be taken at face value since both may be caused by some 
antecedent variable such as intelligence or social class. ^ To 

^Career Thresholds , IV, 4. 

-Ibid., I, 3-4. hbid., IV, 30. 
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demonstrate causality the researcher must demonstrate not only that 
two variables are statistically associated but that one occurs prior 
to the other and that the relationship between the two remains after 
the effects of other variables are removed* In addition, it is also 
helpful to know the process through which the two variables are 
related.^ Inferring causality from panel data is impeded by the 
absence of well-developed sets of statistical procedures which can be 
applied to this type of data. 

The Longitudinal and Cross-Sectional Samples 

The first step in the analysis involved isolating and describing 
respondents who were included and excluded from the final analysis. The 
major criteria for inclusion, it will be recalled, are fifteen or fewer 
years of education and being employed at the time of the survey. 
Since the Survey contains interview data from each of four consecutive 
years, L'espondents may experience considerable change in status over 
its lifetime. 

The analysis was divided into cross-sectional and longitudinal 
phases. Respondents in both phases were in turn divided into partici- 
pating and nonparticipating subsamplps depending on education and 
enrollment status. The cross-sectional phase examined young men year 

^Travis HerscH and Hanan C. Selvin, Delinquency Research; An 
Appraisal of Analytic Method s (New York: Free Press, 1967). 

^Donald C. Pelz and Frank Andrews, "Detecting Causal Priorities 
in Panel Study Data American Sociological Review , 29 (December, 1964), 
pp. 836-48. 
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by year and was separated into samples A, B, and Bj^. The former is 
the basic cross-sectional sample and contains respondents with fifteen 
or fewer years of education who were not in school at the time of the 
interview. Sample B includes all those in each year who were not in 
Sample A— respondents with more than fifteen years education or in 
school. Sample B^^ contains respondents who were employed and had 
fifteen or more years of education. The major reason for identifi- 
cation of these two samples was to determine whether there were any 
gross differences in the demographic and search characteristics of 
respondents who were excluded from the analysis. 

One serious problem with the use of the cross-sectional sample 
for analytic purposes is lack of continuity, since respondents included 
in one year may be excluded in another as their educational and school 
status changes. Furthermore, data from one survey year may duplicate 
that contained in a prior one if the item under consideration, e.g. 
employment, did not change. This occurred in 1967 but not in 1968 and 
1969. The possible presence of identical data meant that care had to 
be taken to identify whether job-seeking methods applied to a new or 
previously held job. 

Much the same kind of procedure was employed to determine the 
characteristics of respondents included or excluded from the longitu- 
dinal phase of the analysis. While the same two criteria — years of 
education and school status--were employed to select or reject 
respondents for the analysis, these criteria had to be examined over a 
four-year rather than a one-year interval. The basic longitudinal 
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sample, labeled Sample E, was limited to persons with less than fifteen 
years education during all the four years who were employed three of 
the four years. This latter consideration was introduced to ensure 
that individual respondents had the opportunity to show some variation 
in labor market and job seeking behavior, since it is in such changes 
that panel data is most productive, and because of the special nature 
of jobs held by those not employed, especially school enrollees. Three 
additional bngitudinal samples, which like Samples B and Bj^, were 
created solely for comparative purposes, were delineated. Sample C 
consisted of respondents with more than fifteen years education who 
were employed at least three of the four survey years; Sample D included 
young men with greater than fifteen years education in school two or 
more years; and Sample contained respondents with fifteen or fewer 
years of education who were in school two or more years. 

The selection of the longitudinal sample turned out to be a 
relatively complicated undertaking because of the number of possible 
variations in the labor force and school status that could occur over 
the four year period, the need to identify points at which employed 
respondents changed both jobs and employers and therefore conducted a 
new search and the decision to include data from the respondents first 
job after leaving school even though there may have been a lapse of 
several years between this job and the beginning of the Survey. To 
facilitate the identification of this sample, a special longitudinal 
employment status recode was developed which categorized respondents 
on the basis of their employment status in the current and preceding 
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year (including their first post school job) and on whether their 
current job was the same as or different from that held in the preced- 
ing year. The longitudinal employment status recode contained five 
possible categories. Not all of the responses were applicable to each 
survey year. These five were: 

1. no change in employer from the preceding year. 

2. change of employer from preceding year. 

3. new job in current survey year when no job held in 
preceding year. 

4. no job in current year but employed in preceding year. 

5. no job held in current or preceding year (1967 only). 
The longitudinal employment status recode was constructed through an 
elaborate decision making table shown in Figure 17, and a breakdown for 
the entire sample for each year is shown in Table 37. It shows the 
number of respondents who fall in each category for the four survey 
years as well as the presurvey job. Less than 20 percent--953 of 5225-- 
held a first job prior to the 1966 Survey. In the first survey year 
896 were currently employed and also had separate presurvey employment. 
Another 2325 were working but at the time of the survey had no pre- 
survey work experience, and the remainder were not in the labor market. 
The 1967 Survey is the first where all five values of the longitudinal 
employment status recode could occur. In that year about 25 percent-- 
1371. -held the same job as indicated in 1966. Another 1104 were 
working in both years but had changed employers; 677 took a job in 1967 
after being without one at the time of the previous Survey, while 2095 
were either out of the labor force in 1967 or had dropped out of the 
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Figure 17 

Decision Making Table for Longitudinal 
Employment Status Recode 







Pre-Survey (Firs 


t Job) 








Job Search 


Same/Different 


Longitudinal 








Emn lovp r'i^ 


LESR*** 










(ESR 1) 


N/A 




If yes 


N/A 


3 






If no 


N/A 


4 






1966 










Current ESR* 


Same/Different 


Longitudinal 


Last Year 


LESR 


(VAR 020) 


Employer 


LESR 


3 




1 or 2 


N/A 


2 


/. 

H 




1 or 2 


N/A 


3 


4 




3,4,6,7,8 


N/A 


4 






1967 










Current ESR 


Same/Different 


Longitudinal 


Last Year 


LESR 


(VAR 104) 


Employer (VAR 113) ESR (LESR 2) 


3 




1 or 2 


1 or 2 


1 


3 




1 or 2 


3 


2 


3 




0,3,4,6,7,8 


N/A 


4 


4 




0,3,4,6,7,8 


N/A 


4 


4 




1 or 2 


N/A 


3 






1968 










Current ESR 


Same/Different 


Longitudinal 


Last Year 


LESR 


(VAR 188) 


Employer(VAR197) ESR (ESR 3) 


1,2,3 




0,3,4,6,7,8 


N/A 


4 


1,2,3 




1 or 2 


1 or 2 


1 


1,2,3 




1 or 2 


3 


2 


4 




1 or 2 


N/A 


3 


4 




0,3,4,6,7,8 


N/A 


4 
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1969 

Current ESR Same/Different Longitudinal 

Ust Year LESR (VAR 272) Employer(VAR281) ESR (ESR 4) 

1»2,3 0,3,4,6,7,8 N/A 4 

1>2,3 1 or 2 1 or 2 1 

1»2,3 1 or 2 3 2 

^ 1 or 2 N/A 3 

4 0,3,4,6,7,8 N/A 5 



* ESR 

0« Not applicable 

1« Employed 

2« Employed, not at work 

3 and 8. Employed and never worked 

4« Unable to work 

6« At school 

1 • Out of labor force, other 

** Same/Different Employer 

0. Not applicable 

\. Same employer and work as last year 

1. Different employer and work as last year 
3« Different employer as last year 

*** Longitudinal LESR 

1. No change employment 

2. Change since last year (employed both years) 
3« New job (when no job last year) 

4* No current year job; job last year 

5* No job two consecutive years (longitudinal) 
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Table 37 



Distribution of Respondents on Longitudinal 
Employment Status Recode by Year 



I* Presurvey Employment (First job after completion of school any 
year before 1966) 

ESR 0 Number Percent 

1« No change in employment N/A N/A 

2« Changed employer since last year N/A N/A 

3* New job 953 18*2 

4* Out of labor force current year 4272 81*8 

5. Out of labor force two consecutive years N/A N/A 

5225 100.0 



II • 1966 - ESR 1 



1. 


No change in employment 


N/A 


N/A 


2. 


Changed employer since last year 


896 


17.1 


3. 


New job whether or not held presurvey 








employment 


2325 


44.5 


4. 


Out of labor force current year, but 








held job last year 


2004 


38.4 


5. 


Out of labor force two consecutive years 


N/A 


N/A 






5225 


100.0 



III. 1967 - ESR 2 

1. No change in employment 1352 25.9 

2. Changed employer since last year 1104 21.1 

3. New job when no job last year 677 13.0 

4. Out of labor force 2092 40.0 

5225 100.0 



IV. 1968 - ESR 3 



1. No change in employment 1371 26.2 

2. Changed employer since last year 1071 20.5 

3. New job 696 13.3 

4. Out of labor force 2087 39.9 

5225 100.0 



V. 1969 - ESR 4 



1. 


No change in employment 


1428 


27.3 


2. 


.Changeu employer since last year 


1034 


19.8 


3. 


New job 


625 


12.0 


4. 


Out of labor force current year 


676 


12.9 


5. 


Out of labor force two consecutive years 


1462 


28.0 






5225 


100.0 
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Survey. A respondent falling into the fourth category in 1968 and in 
1969 was assigned a value of five; the number of young men in this 
category represents nearly 30 percent--1462 — in 1969. Most of this 
pumber represents attrition. 

One interesting feature of the longitudinal employment recode 
is that it can be used to indicate movement in and out of the labor 
force as well as inter-survey employment changes. This was 
accomplished by multiplying the longitudinal employment status rpcodes 
by 10,000, 1000, 100, 10, and 1 and adding the results. A unique five- 
digit number results which indicates employment changes over the life 
of the Survey is shown in Table 38. The first digit represents the 
presurvey longitudinal employment status recode, the second the 1966 
recode anu so on. Use of the table can be illustrated by comparing the 
357 respondents with a value of 43111 with the 69 with 32222. The 
former had no presurvey employment and held the same job for the entire 
four year span, while the latter were employed before the Survey and 
held a different job in each of the four Survey years. These respon- 
dents may have even held more jobs, since the Survey applies to the 
respondent's activities at the time of the Survey, and it is possible 
for a person to hold severa^ jobs between the times the interviews were 
held. 

The major reason for the development of the longitudinal 
employment status recode was to identify when a young man obtained a 
new job and therefore engaged in a new search. Every two or three 
response represents such a job. The distribution of job search methods 
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Table 38 

Distribution of Respondents on Longitudinal 
Employment Status Recode for Entire Survey 



Code 


Number 


Percent 


Code 


Number 


Percent 


1. 


32111 


230 


4.4 


34. 


43111* 


357 


6.8 


2. 


32112 


63 


1.2 


35. 


43112 


94 


1.8 


3. 


32114 


22 


0.4 


36. 


43114 


58 


1.1 


4. 


32121 


55 


1.0 


37. 


43121 


90 


1.7 


5. 


32122 


39 


0.7 


38. 


43122 


103 


2.0 


6. 


32124 


12 


a.2 


39. 


43124 


43 


0.8 


7. 


32143 


16 


0.3 


40. 


43145 


46 


0.9 


8. 


32145 


30 


0.6 


41. 


43145 


94 


1.8 


9. 


32211 


59 


1.1 


42. 


43211 


158 


3.0 


10. 


32212 


36 


0.7 


43. 


43212 


81 


1.6 


11. 


32214 


8 


0.2 


44. 


43214 


38 


0.7 


12. 


32221 


47 


0.9 


45. 


43221 


100 


1.9 


13. 


32222 


69 


1.3 


46. 


43222 


132 


2.5 


14. 


32224 


37 


0.7 


47. 


43224 


89 


1.7 


15. 


32243 


21 


0.4 


48. 


43243 


47 


0.9 


16. 


32245 


28 


0.5 


49. 


43245 


154 


2.9 


17. 


324J11 


11 


0.2 


50. 


43431 


61 


1.2 


18. 


32432 


19 


0.4 


51. 


43432 


95 


1.8 


19. 


32434 


7 


0.1 


52. 


43434 


72 


1.4 


20. 


32443 


27 


0.5 


53. 


43445 


294 


5.6 


21. 


32445 


60 


1.1 


54. 


44311 


81 


1.6 


22. 


34311 


3 


0.1 


55. 


44.n2 


40 


0.8 


23. 


34312 


3 


0.1 


56. 


44134 


39 


0.7 


24. 


34314 


1 


0.0 


57. 


44321 


62 


1.2 


25. 


34321 


3 


0.1 


58. 


44322 


94 


1.8 


26. 


34322 


12 


0.2 


59. 


44324 


80 


1.5 


27. 


34324 


4 


0.1 


60. 


44343 


85 


1.6 


28. 


34343 


1 


0.1 


61. 


44345 


159 


3.0 


29. 


34345 


10 


0.2 


62. 


44433 


109 


2.1 


30. 


34431 


2 


0.0 


63. 


44432 


151 


2.9 


31. 


34432 


3 


0.1 


64. 


44434 


166 


3.2 


32. 


34''.43 


2 


0.0 


65. 


44443 


261 


5.0 


33. 


34445 


13 


0.2 


66. 


44445 


620 


11.9 








5225 


100.0 



♦Interpretation: 357 respondents had the following employment pattern 

Year 

Presurvey 1966 1967 1968 1969 

Longitudinal 43111 =4 3 I 1 I 

No presurvey job (4); new job in 1966 (3); same job in 1967-69 (I's). 
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for 1967 through 1969 Surveys changes when search methods for jobs held 
in a prior year are eliminated. The longitudinal recode can also be 
adapted to identify search methods used to find the first, second, and 
third jobs regardless of the year in which these occurred. Figure 18 
indicates how the longitudinal recode was used to identify a respon- 
dent's first and second jobs. 

Figure 18 

Use of Longitudinal Employment Status Recode 
(LESR) to Identify First and Second Jobs 

Presurvey 

Job LESR 1966 LESR 1967 LESR 1968 LESR 1969 LESR Applies to 

3 2 or 3 & 66 

3 lor4 2 or 3 PreS & 67 

3 lor4 lor4 2 or 3 PreS & 68 

3 1 or 4 1 or 4 1 or 4 2 or 3 • • PrcS & 69 

4 3 2 or 3------------- - 1966 & 67 

4 3 lor4 2 or 3 1966 & 68 

4 3 1 or 4 1 or 4 2 or 3 - - 1966 & 69 

4 4 3 2 or 3 1967 & 68 

4 4 3 lor4 2 or 3- - 1967 & 69 

4 4 4 3 2 or 3- - 1968 & 69 

Characteristics of the Various Samples 

The Entire Sample .**The next section is devoted to a cursory 
review of the characteristics of the 5225 respondents. It will be 
followed by an examination of the characteristics of respondents in a 
number of specially constructed subsamples. The discussion will focus 
solely on the raw or unweighted N which, as the reader will recall, 
contains a higher proportion of black youths— 27*5 perciBnt--than exists 
in the general population, because of intentional over- representation 
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of blacks In the sample. Age ranges from 14 to 24 and Is skewed 
slightly do%niward. This is shown in Table 39 which indicates that there 
are more than 600 respondents in the four lowest age categories compared 
with less than 400 in the oldest four. 

Table 39 
Age in 1966 

Age Number Frequency 

14 687 13.1 

15 669 12.8 

16 693 13.2 

17 609 11.6 

18 516 9.8 

19 399 7.6 

20 293 5.6 

21 298 5.6 

22 348 6.6 

23 357 6.8 

24 361 6.9 

5225 100.0 

Average age - 18.0 
Median age » 17.4 



The proportion of blacks in each of these age groups declines as age 
increases, dropping from approximately 30 percent in the lowest ages 
to approximately 20 percent among those twenty- two and older. 

As %rould be expected, slightly more than one half of the sample 
possess between nine and twelve years of education in 1966 as shown in 
Table 40. This increases to nearly 70 percent by 1969. A larger 
proportionate increase occurs among respondents with 13 or more years — 
from 16 to 30 percent. Among respondents with eleven years of school 
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Table W 

Education of Entire Sample 1966 and 1969 



1966 



1969* 



Education 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


8 or less 


961 


18.4 


347 


8.6 


9 


792 


15.2 


196 


4.9 


10 


794 


15.2 


274 


6.8 




704 


13.5 


523 


13.0 




1152 


22.0 


1445 


35.8 




317 


6.1 


397 


9.0 




185 


3.5 


267 


6.6 




131 


2.5 


212 


5.3 




113 


2.2 


233 


5.8 


17 or more 


76 


i.5 


138 


3.4 


ToUl 


5225 


106.0 


4032 


100.0 



^Excludes respondents who dropped out of the Survey. 

the proportion of blacks is about equal to their proportion in the 
sample. Below that point blacks are over- represented while whites are 
under-represented as shown in Table 41. Among those with greater than 
eleven years education the reverse is true. 
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Table 41 

Race by Education in 1966 (Percent) 



Years of Education 



8 and 



Race 


Fewer 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13-15 


16+ 




Whites 


56 


67 


68 


70 


79 


88 


94 


3734 


Blacks 


44 


32 


31 


29 


20 


11 


6 


1438 


ToUl 


953 


783 


784 


696 


1140 


629 


IC7 


5172* 



^^ere are 53 respondents classified as **other.** 

As the Survey progresses, an increasing number of respondents 
drop out because the Bureau of the Census interviewers cannot locate 
them, although other factors such as entrance into the military also 
play a part* This loss mounts from 435 respondents in 1967 to 1192 
(23 percent) in 1969* This loss is not necessarily cumulative— those 
absent in 1967 are not necessarily absent in 1968 or 1969— since there 
is a small but noticeable return of respondents dropped in 1967, in 
1968, and 1969 partly because of discharge from military service* While 
the number of white respondents who drop out of the sample far exceeds 
that of blacks, a slightly higher proportion of blacks drop out than do 
whites**26 versus 21 percent. Attrition is also slightly more pronounced 
among respondents in the lower end of the socio*economic scale measured 
by Duncan of respondent's father* As would be expected, the sample is 
older, better educated and more likely to be employed by the last avaiU 
able interview. The number of respondents employed or with a Job but 
not at work remains remarkably stable numerically from 1966 to 1969** 
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3221, 3133, 3130 and 3087- -although this represents an increasing 
proportion of the remaining respondents in the sample as illustrated in 
Table 42. 

Table 42 

Employment Status Recode 1966 to 1969 





1966 


1967 




1968 


1969 


Employed 


3108 


3041 




3095 (3050) 


2966 


Employed but not 
at work 


113 


92 




88 


121 


Unemployed 


396 (492)* 


326 


(368) 


228 (242) 


240 (240) 


Unable to work 


5 


9 




15 


9 


At school 


998 


984 




756 


522 


Out of labor 
force, other 


73 


81 




117 (109) 


143 


Never work 


628 (532) 


257 


(202) 


95 (81) 


26 (26) 


Out of sample 


000 


435 




907 


1192 



♦Because of an error in the Bureau of the Census coding, some 
respondents who were unemployed were listed as having never worked. 
Probable changes, based on the work of the Population Studies Center 
at the University of Pennsylvania, are shown in parentheses. Since 
these categories were of Little interest for the research being under- 
taken, these items were not corrected. 

Occupational distributions for the entire sample are shown in 
Table 43. Responses may have been recorded for young r.en in other 
than the employed or unemployed categories but not in work categories, 
since questions on occupation and industry apply to the current or last 
Job and may include jobs held by respondents in school. As far as 
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occupation is concerned, respondents tend to cluster in the craftsmen, 
operatives, and service categories in 1966. By 1969 the distribution 
spreads out somewhat with gains occurring in professional and mana- 
gerial areas and losses in the operative and service headings. The 
distribution of respondents by industry for 1966 and 1969 can be found 
in Table 44. In both 1966 and 1969 nearly half of the respondents fell 
under the manufacturing or trade rubrics; except for the decline in 
young men in agriculture, proportionate changes between the first and 
the last survey were negligible. It should be noted that a substantial 
loss of respondents had occurred by 1969 which was not reflected in 
either the 1969 industry or occupation distributions. 

The Cross-Sectional Samples . --The first of the specially chosen 
subsamples — A— consists of respondents who were employed and possess 
less than fifteen years of education. The second— B— contains respon- 
dents who are not employed or who had greater than fifteen years 
education. The third— B]^— is limited to employed respondents with 
fifteen or more years of education. The number of respondents in two 
surveys declines as they progress — 3080 versus 2757 in Sample A compared 
to a reduction from 2145 to 1275 in B. In Sample B^ it increases from 
141 to 328. The young men in Sample Bj^ are older than those in the 
other two as indicated by the median ages of 18.6, 16.0, and 23.0 years 
respectively in 1966. There is considerably more variation in racial 
composition which is in part the effect of education. The distribution 
is shown in Table 45. 
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Table U5 



Racial Distribution of Samples A, B, and 
Bj^ in 1966^ (Percent) 



Race 



Sample A 



Sample B 



Sample Bi 



Whites 



72-5 



72-5 



92.9 



Blacks 



27.5 



27.5 



7.1 



Number 



305!. 



1498 



141 



A similar variation is found in the Duncan Index of the respon- 
dent's father which has been used as an indicator of social class. 
Respondents in Sample A are more heavily concentrated in the first of 
the three categories (62.4 percent) than was true in the other two 
samples which contained 45.0 percent and 27.8 percent in the same 
category. 

By their very definition those in the first and third were 
employed while respondents in the second were generally in school in 
1966, although the proportion of enrolled respondents in Sample B 
declined substantially by 1969. The occupational and industrial 
distribution of those in Sample B mirrors that found in the entire 
Sample. There is more divergence in Sample B, however, shown in 
Tables 43 and 44. The only subsample with a sizable portion of 
respondents who were not in school was Subsample C. As would be antic- 
ipated, respondents falling in that group clustered in the professional 
and managerial occupation categories and under the professional heading 
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in industry. The proportion of blacks in the two high- education sub- 
samples was very small— 9.5 percent for C and 8»3 percent for D— 
compared with 23 percent for subsample D^. 

The major differences in the occupational distribution of young 
men in the 1966 Survey are a higher proportion of professional and 
technical workers in the latter reflecting father's higher Duncan socio- 
economic indexes and higher educational levels and a lower proportion in 
the craftsmen, operative and laborer categories. The table includes 
jobs held by enrolled respondents. These differences do not disappear 
over the life of the survey and are in fact widened. By 1969 those in 
Sample B are even more likely to fall into the craftsmen, operatives, 
and laborer rubrics. With respect to industry, respondents in Sample 
B were under-represented in manufacturing and wholesale and retail 
trade and over- represented in professional services. As was the case 
with occupation, differences in the industries of jobs held by respon- 
dents persists over the life of the Survey. Sample B]^, heavily 
weighted toward professional services, reflects the educational levels 
of this group of respondents and shows limited change between 1966 and 
1969. 

Longitudinal Sample .— As was indicated earlier, four longitu- 
dinal subsamples--Sample C, D, and E--were identified. The first 
three were used primarily for comparative purposes, while the fourth 
formed the basis for the longitudinal analysis. The four subsamples 
were composed of the following types of respondents: Sample C included 
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those with greater than fifteen years education who were out of school 
at least three survey years; Sample D contained respondents with more 
than fifteen years schooling who were in school two or more years; and 
Sample consisted of young men with less than sixteen years education 
who were enrolled two or more years. These subsamples were intended as 
opposites of Subsample E, which was made up of respondents with fifteen 
or fewer years of education who v^re employed in at least three of 
the four Surveys. The nature of the criteria generally resulted in the 
exclusion of the nearly 1200 respondents who dropped out of the Survey. 

None of the first three longitudinal subsamples was particu- 
larly large, varying in size from 323, 109, and 699 respectively. There 
is considerable variation in age, with medians for each ranging from 
21.9, 19.4, and 15.2 years. The low level of Sample is not 
surprising given the enrollment and educational requirements for 
selection. Most of the other characteristics of these subsamples flow 
from this. For example, only 20.7 percent of Subsample C are in school 
compared with 89 percent of Sample D and 59.8 percent of D]^. Even by 
1969, sizable portions of both D and are still enrolled. The Duncan 
index for respondents' fathers reflects the higher educational levels 
in Subsamples C and D, where a sizable proportion — 40 and 50 percent- 
fell into the highest Duncan category. In comparison the scores of 
Subsample D^ respondents were skewed downward (42 percent in the low 
category), reflecting in part the lower educational levels in this 
group. The only subsample with a sizable portion of respondents who 
were not in school was Subsample C. As would be anticipated. 
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respondents falling in that group clustered in the professional and 
managerial occupation categories and under the professional heading in 
industry. The proportion of blacks in the two high education subsamples 
was very small— 9.3 percent for C and 8.3 percent for D--compared with 
23 percent for Subsample D^. 

Attention now turns to Subsample E, the basic longitudinal 
sample. Selection procedures employed were dictated by the desire to 
identify non-enrolled respondents who might have held several jobs 
during the life of the Survey, and therefore conducted several separate 
job searches. Fortunately, the number of respondents falling into this 
group~2051--was larger than the number in the other longitudinal sub- 
samples. This permitted the application of a wider variety of sUtistical 
and tabular procedures than would otherwise have been possible. 

The age distribution of Subsample E was 18.1 years, a trifle 
higher than that of the entire sample--17.4--and fell between that of 
Subsamples C and D. The proportion of blacks in Subsample E (28.6 
percent or 738 respondents) approximates that of the entire sample. A 
slightly higher proportion of the young men falls into the lowest 
category on the Duncan of fathers' jobs because of the elimination of 
enrolled and highly educated respondents whose fathers tend to have 
higher scores on the index. Table 46 presents distributions in Duncan 
Scores for the entire sample and all the longitudinal subsamples. It 
shows that while nearly half of the respondents in Samples C and D were 
in the highest category, the same was true for only 13.4 percent in 
Subsample E. 
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Table 46 

Duncan SEI of Respondent's Father for 
Longitudinal Subsamples (Percent) 



Group 


Breakpoints 


Entire 
Samp le 


Sample 
C 


Sample 
D 


Sample 
Dl 


Sample 
E 


Lowest 


( A- 32) 


58.5 


29.3 


28.2 


47.0 


65.4 


Middle 


(33-61) 


20.2 


28.3 


19.4 


21.7 


16.2 


Highest 


(62-94) 


21.2 


42.3 


52.4 


31.3 


13.6 


Total 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


10";. 0 



Median years of education in 1966 and 1969 (10.2 versus 11.7) 
mirror that £ound in the entire sample and are similar to that found in 
Subsample D^. Almost 90 percent of the respondents in Sample E were 
employed in 1966, and over 95 percent by the time of the last survey. 
The same is true of respondents listed as unemployed and never worked. 
They start off at 6,7 percent in 1966 and decline to 2.3 percent by 
1969. This is shown in Table 47. 

Table 47 

Employment Status in 1966 and 1969 for 
Subsample E 

Employed, Re-employed Never Worked and 
but Not at Work Unemployed 



1966 88.0 6.7 

1967 93.3 5.7 

1968 96.1 3.1 

1969 95.2 2.3 
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The occupational and industrial distribution of respondents 
remains remarkably stable over the four survey years as shown in Tables 
48 and 49* 



Table 48 

Occupational Distribution of Respondents in 
1966 and 1969**Subsample E 



Census Occupational Groups 


1966 


1969 


0 Professional and technical 


4.1 


6.3 


1 Managerial 


2.5 


6,2 


2 Clerical 


7.3 


9.5 


3 Sales 


6.0 


5.3 


4 Craftsmen 


14.5 


17.4 


5 Operatives and kindred 


27.1 


30.6 


6 Laborer, not farm/mine 


15.4 


12.4 


7 Service 


11.3 


6.8 


8 Farmers and farm managers 


1.3 


1.6 


9 Farm laborers and foremen 


10.4 


4.0 


10 Armed forces 






ToUl 


2051 


100.0 



Table 49 



Industrial Distribution of Respondents in 
1966 and 1969—Subsainple E 



Census Industry Groups 


1966 


1969 


0 Agriculture, forestry 


13.1 


6.1 


1 Mining 


0.7 


0.9 


2 Construction 


8.8 


11.2 


3 Manufacturing 


30.0 


35.5 


4 Transportation 


5.0 


7.8 


5 Wholesale and retail trade 


23.7 


22.1 


6 Finance, insurance 


1.2 


2.3 


7 Business and repair service 


3.9 


3.3 


8 Personal services 


4.3 


1.7 


9 Entertainment and recreation 


2.1 


4.9 


10 Professional services 


2.5 


3.4 


11 Public administration 






Total 


2060 


100.0 
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Chapter V 

DESCRIPTION OF JOB FlNDliNG TECHNIQUES 

Job Flncing Methods of Respondencs 

The following section will be devoted to a description of the 
techniques respondents used to find their first and their **current** 
jobs. The latter Includes the last full or part-time job of two or 
more consecutive weeks held by respondents who are not employed at the 
time of the survey* This last job could have been held between 1961 
and October 1966 in the case of the 1965 survey, or between October 15 
of the preceding year and the date of the Interview for the 1967 through 
1969 surveys. Thus, a respondent who Is In school or unemployed may 
have a response to the question on how he found his current job If he 
had prior work experience. 

A major problem In presenting these frequency distributions Is 
to determine the status of respondents to whom the job-flndlng question 
applies, and to determine whether young men who worked for the same em- 
ployer In the prior year are Included In the answer. 

In all four years, more respondents Indicate having used a tech- 
nique to find their current - last job than were employed or employee 
but not at work, because of the Inclusion of the respondent's last job 
If he was not currently employed. The proportion of respondents who 
utilized some method to find a current - last job Is comparable In 
1966 and 1967 and then drops off sharply after the 1967 survey. This 
Is because of a change In the Interview schedule In 1968 which ex* 
cluced young men from the question on job finding If they were working 
for the sane employer they listed in the preceding year. The number of 
different respondents replying to the job-flndlng question under a vari- 
ety of circumstances Is shown In Table 50. It presents the total number 
and proportion of respondents In each year who have a job-flndlng method 
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listed I Che number who held a new Job or changed Jobs and show a new 
finding method I and Che number of employed respondencs who were shown 
as having used a finding mechod, Zc Is followed by Tables 31 and 52 
which presenc simple frequency dlscrlbuclons for che various cypes of 
respondencs oucllned in Table SO. 

Table SO 

Mumber of Respondencs Showing a Job*Flndlng 
Technique by Scacus and Survey Year 

Type of Respondenc First Job 1966 1967 1968 1969 

1. Number Employed M/A 3221 3133 3138 3087 

Respondencs or 



spc 

employed buc noc 
ac work 

2. Number in #1 showing N/A 3198 3126 1722 IG26 
a finding cechnique 

3. Tocal Respondencs 953 4553 4287 2504 2220 
showing a finding 

cechnique 

4. Employed Respondencs N/A 3221 1781 1336 1096 
who held a new job 

or changed job using 

LongiCudlnal ESR 



Tocal 522S 5225 4790 4318 4032 



Table 51 

Job^Flnding Technique Used Co Find Firsc Pose- School 
Employmenc If Job Scarced and Scopped 
Prior Co Che 1966 Survey 

Mechod 



1* School Empl SVC 

2. Public Empl Svc 

3* Pvc Empl Svc 

4, DirecC ApplicaCion 

5, Newspapers 

6, Friends-Rrdacives 

7, Other 



Number 


Percent 


25 


2.6 


41 


4.3 


14 


1.5 


258 


27.1 


42 


4.4 


516 


54.1 


57 


6.0 


953 


100.0 
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Visual inspection of the Tables Indicates that the use of friends- 
relatives and direct application Is consistently high In all survey years. 
Together they account for from less than 6051 to over S0% of all job-find- 
ing techniques used. By 1969 use of the two Informal methods has declined 
aloost ten percentage points from the 807. levels found in the first job and 
In 1966. It should be noted that this change is paralleled by an increase 
in the "other- category. Another observation of Interest is the moderate 
use of schools to find jobs. When interpreting the tables the reader must 
bear in mind that the question on job finding may apply to different re- 
spondents in each year. This helps explain why, for example, the use of 
schools does not decline as the survey progresses. Such a change would 
probably occur only if the same group of respondents were followed through- 
out the survey, since new labor force entrants who would be more likely to 
use this technique than already established workers. 

Job Finding in the Subsamples 

Attention now turns to the techniques used by respondents in the 
various subsamples. This is shown in the Tables 53 and 54. The most 
noticeable difference appears to be a trade-off between schools and 
friends-relatives which is found between subsample B and and between 
subsamples c and E. This may be because of industry recruiting on college 
campuses. A less sizable but still noticeable difference occurs in the 
use of the public employment service which is almost nonexistent in Samples 
B^ and C. This probably related to educational levels and enrollment status, 
for the closor the respondent is to school the less likely he is to use that 
medium to find a job. 

Longitudinal Patterns of Job Finding 

The next section will explore patterns of job- finding over the course 
of the Survey and present the techniques respondents used to find the first, 
second, anc third job listed in the Survey. Since the item on job finding 
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Table 53 

Job-Finding Cr-^ss-sectional Subsamples 
by Year (Percents)* 

Sample A 

(Less than 15 years education employed in each separate year) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


School Empl Svc 


5.5 


6.1 


7.3 


5.6 


Pub Empl Svc 


3.4 


3.5 


3.5 


4.3 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.9 


1.3 


2.0 


1.6 


Direct Application 


24.3 


28.3 


28.0 


22.8 


Newspaper 


4.5 


4.6 


4.5 


5.2 


Friends-Relatives 


50.4 


47.9 


45.5 


46.8 


Other 


11.0 


8.2 


9.2 


13.7 


Number on which percentage based 


3057 


1861 


1605 


1473 



Subsample B 

(Greater than 15 years education or employed each survey year) 

School Empl Svc 6.9 7.9 8.8 7.8 

Pub Empl Svc 2.2 3.0 2.6 3.6 

Pvt Empl Svc 0.7 0.9 1.4 1.6 

Direct Application 20.8 21.6 23.0 21^4 

Newspaper 2.9 2.7 3.1 5*0 

Friends-Relatives 56.0 55.2 51.1 48*3 

Other 10.6 5.2 8.6 12*3 

Direct Application & Friends-Relatives 0.0** 1.2 1.4 0.0*** 

Number on which percentage based 1496 1271 899 746 



Subsample B 

(Greater than 15 years education and employed each survey year) 



School Empl Svc 


18.4 


18.2 


24.8 


15.8 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.4 


2.7 


0.0 


0.7 


Pvt Empl Svc 


4.3 


5.5 


6.8 


4.6 


Direct Application 


16.3 


25.5 


23.9 


21.1 


Newspaper 


7.8 


5.5 


6.0 


5.9 


Friends-Re la tive s 


31.2 


24.5 


21.4 


25.7 


Other 


20.6 


17.3 


16.2 


26.3 


Direct Application & Friends-Relatives 


0.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


Number on which percentage based 


141 


110 


117 


152 



ERIC 



*Respondents in 1967-1969 who held same job as last year are excluded. 
**The combination of Direct Application and Friends-Relatives is not 
available for every year. 
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Table 54 

Job- Finding Longitudinal Subsamples 
by Year (Percents) 



Subsample C 

(Greater than 15 years education and employed) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


School Empl Svc 


19.5 


23.7 


19.0 


12 


.5 


Pub Empl Svc 


0.8 


1.2 


0.0 


1 


.3 ' 


Pvt Empl Svc 


3.2 


3.2 


6.0 


5 


.0 


Direct Application 


16.3 


22.9 


24.0 


20 


.0 


Newspaper 


6.8 


3.6 


9.0 


6 


.3 


Friends-Relatives 


36.7 


29.2 


23.0 


27 


.5 


Other 


16.7 


14.6 


19.0 


27 


.5 


Number on which percentage based 


251 


249 


100 


80 



Subsample D 



(Greater than 15 years education 


in school 


two 


or 


more years) 


School Empl Svc 


12.5 


10. 


5 


22.0 


17.3 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.9 


1. 


2 


1.2 


0.0 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.0 


0. 


0 


0.0 


4.0 


Direct Application 


20.2 


20. 


9 


24.4 


22.7 


Newspaper 


4.8 


3. 


5 


3.7 


4.0 


Friends-Relatives 


51.9 


53. 


5 


39.0 


34.7 


Other 


7.7 


10. 


5 


9.8 


17.3 


Number on which percentage based 


104 


86 


82 


75 
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Table 54 (Continued) 



Subsample D 



(Less than 15 years education 


in school 


two or more 


years) 




Method 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


School Empl Svc 


6.3 


6. A 


8.0 


7.4 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.9 


2.7 


2.0 


2.3 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.6 


Direct Application 


19.0 


19.4 


22.7 


20.9 


Newspaper 


1.9 


2.7 


2.5 


5.2 


Friends-Relatives 


57.4 


63.1 


55.0 


54.2 


Other 


13.3 


5.7 


9.4 


9.5 


Number on which percentage based 


573 


566 


551 


517 



Sample E 

(Less than 15 years education employed three or more years) 



School Empl Svc 


4.3 


3.7 


6.4 


3.3 


Pub Empl Svc 


3.8 


3.8 


3.6 


5.1 


Pvt Empl Svc 


1.0 


1.4 


2.5 


2.1 


Direct Application 


24.3 


28.0 


30.2 


24.1 


Newspaper 


4.4 


4.9 


4.5 


5.5 


Friends-Relatives 


51.1 


49.0 


43.7 


45.2 


Other 


11.1 


9.2 


9.1 


14.6 


Number on which percentage based 


2049 


2104* 


972 


938 



♦Includes respondents holding same job in 1966. 
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applies to the job held at the time of the interview regardless of the 
length of time held, or to the last job if the respondent was not cur- 
rently employed, some young men may have held one or more jobs in the 
interim between the surveys. Thus, the job changing of the more mobile 
respondents may be somewhat understated* 

As was the case with the employment status recode, identification 
of patterns of search required programming gymnastics. Using the longi- 
tudinal emuloyraent status recode, a special search variable was created 
which showed the methods used by respondents in each year who had a new 
or nonduplicate job (L£SR 3 or 2). The finding methods in each year 
were then multiplied by 1000, 100, 10, and 1 and added together in an 
attempt to generate a unique four digit number for each pattern of 
search over the four year time span. For example, the value 0100 indi- 
cates no job in 1966, use of school in 1957, and either no change of 
job or not employed in 1968 and 1969. The value indicates at 

least a new job in each year, all found by use of friends or relatives. 
The seven methods plus a zero in each category in each year generated 
A096 cc4^binations for the four years which was rather unwieldy from an 
analytic standpoint. To reduce the combinations to a more manageable 
level, individual techniques in each of the four years were grouped into 
formal, informal and other. The former included school, public and 
private employment services, and newspapers. The latter was composed 
of direct application, friends and relatives, and use of both simultane- 
ously. The "other" Category, which includes various combinations, was 
left separate since it was unclear what this category represented. The 
number of respondents in each of these grouped categories is shown in 
Table 55. Slightly more than 250 four digit combinations resulted from 
the multiplication and addition of the values of the grouped methods. 
An attempt to include the first post-school job failed because of the 
large number of combinations which could not be recodcd with the statisti- 
cal package being used. 



Table 55 
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Grouped Finding Methods of Respondents with New 
Non-duplicated Jobs by Survey Year 

Year 





Methods 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


0. 


Jto Job/same job/out of the survey 


2027 


3447 


3513 


3611 


1. 


Formal 


481 


301 


322 


286 


2. 


Info rmal 


2352 


1322 


1224 


1090 


3. 


Other 


365 


155 


166 


238 




Total 


5225 


5225 


5225 


5225 



Finding methods from the four years were recoded into eight homo- 
geneous categories in an attempt to differentiate rrjajor patterns of finding 
over the life of the survey which then could be cross-tabulated against 
background and job characteristics. The major rubrics used were formal only 
(one job), informal only (more than one job), mixed (at least tv;o jobs), 
other and formal, other and informal, other only and no job. The number 
of respondents in each of these categories for the entire sample is shown 
in Table 56. Vhen used in the analysis this variable is collapsed into 
informal, formal and mixed. Those in the "other" category were dropped. 



Table 56 

Longitudinal Patterns of Job-Finding 1966 - 1969 



Entire Sample 







Number 


Percent 


1. 


Formal only (one job during survey) 


325 


7.1 


2. 


Forms 1 only (more than one job) 


104 


2.3 


3. 


Informal only (one job) 


1254 


?7.5 


4. 


Informal only (ojore than one job) 


1265 


^7.7 


5. 


Mixed (More than one job) 


650 


14.2 


6. 


Other and formal 


256 


5.6 


7. 


Other and informal 


441 


9.7 


8. 


Other only 


270 


5.9 


0. 


None 


659 


0.0 




Total 


5225 


100.0 




ERIC 
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Given the distribution of job-flndlng techniques In Individual survey 
years, the predominance of the Informal methods Is not unexpected • For 
analytical purposes the other and formal category will be grouped with 
the formal only to obtain the maximum number of cases • 

An additional component of the descriptive phase of the analysis 
concerned comparisons of the techniques respondents used to find their 
first, second and third jobs* Iter^ «g^ir. the longitudinal employment 
status recode was utilized to ensure the selection of nondupllcated jobs 
of employed respondents ♦ The programming task Involved determining all 
the possible combinations related to the importance of early jobs in the 
transition from school « It should be noted that respondents could con- 
ceivably have jobs between the first post-school job and the 1966 Survey 
as well as between the time of each survey interview. As a result find- 
ings must be interpreted with some caution* The first survey job listed 
below in Table 57 refers to the first pre-survey job or a job in 1966, 
1967 or 1968, while the second could occur any time between 1966 and 
1969* Cross-tabulations of the first and second job indicate the number 
of respondents who used the same method to find the first and second jobs. 
These percentages appear along the diagonal in Table 58* Collapsing 
job finding in formal, informal and other produces data shoxm in Table b9. 



Table 57 

Job- Finding Techniques Used to Find First and Second Listed 
Job in any Two Years Starting x^ith Presurvey Job 

First Job Second Job 

Method 



1« School Empl Svc 

2. Public Empl Svc 

3. Pvt 2mpl Svc 
4» Direct Application 
5, Newspapers 

6« Frl end f? -Relatives 

7. Other 



Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


190 


6.6 


200 


6.8 


90 


3.0 


119 


4.1 


37 


1.3 


55 


1.9 


717 


24.2 


781 


26.7 


107 


3.6 


167 


5.7 


1537 


52.0 


1320 


45.1 


273 


9.2 


287 


9.8 


2957 


100.0 


2929* 


100.0 



To ten 1 

if 

Difference represents respondents who showed a first but r.ot a second method, 
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Ihe percentage distribution of methods used to find the first two listed 
jobs is remarkably similar. There is no question that a much higher per- 
centage of the respondents 58.2 percent used friends and relatives 
to find the first and second job for which survey information is avail- 
able. (This Is shown in Table 58.) A much smaller proportion — 27.7 
used direct application to the employer to find both jobs. This 's 
about the same return rate found with private employment services and 
slightly higher than that for schools » although the number of respondents 
who used these consecutively is considerably smaller. Grouping the finding 
methods into formal, informal, and other generates the some^/hat simpler 
table. Nearly 60 percent used informal methods for boch, while only 25 
percent used a formal method to find both or either the first or second 
job. Of these 25 percent, one fifth — 5.2 percent of the total used 
a formal method to find both jobs. 

This descriptive procedure was also applied to respondents show- 
ing a distinct first, second, and third job during the survey; the results 
are shown in Tables 59 and 60 which include many of the same respondents 
of the three had two jobs. There were ten possible combinations of three 
nonduplicated jobs in the five time periods for which job finding data 
was available -- first presurvey job, 1966, 1967, 1968, and 1969. The 
first combination consists of the first after school, the 1966 and the 
1967 job. The last is composed of the 1967, 1968, and 1969 jobs. 
Comparisons of the first and second jobs of respondents with three jobs 
are shown in Table 61. They indicate that recurrent use among friends 
and relatives is consistently high. 

Some interesting trends appear when finding methods are grouped 
into formal, informal, and other and when the second and third job are 
cross-tabulated controlling for the first job. Among respondents with 
three search techniques, those who used a formal method to find their 
first job were' more likely to use a formal method to find either or both 
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Table 59 



Job-Flndlng Methods of Respondents 
with Three Listed Jobs 



Method 


First 


Job 


Second Job 


Third 


Job 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


School Empl Svc 


68 


5.2 


77 


5.7 


51 


4.0 


Pub Empl Svc 


39 


3.0 


56 


4.2 


52 


4.1 


Pvt Empl Svc 


15 


1.1 


25 


1.9 


28 


2.2 


Direct Application 


334 


25.6 


393 


29.2 


347 


27.4 


Newspaper 


51 


3.9 


84 


6.2 


70 


5.5 


Friends-Relatives 


698 


53.5 


597 


44.4 


561 


44.3 


Other 


100 


7.7 


113 


8.4 


157 


12.4 


Number 


1305 


100.0 


1345 


100.0 


1266 


100.0 




Formal 


173 


13.3 


242 


18.0 


201 


15.9 


Informal 


1032 


79.1 


990 


73.6 


908 


71.7 


Other 


100 


7.7 


113 


8.4 


157 


12.4 



Table 60 

How Respondents Using Formal and Informal 
Methods to Find Their First Jobs 
Found Their Next Two Jobs 



Method Used to Find Second Formal First Job Informal First Job 



and Third Jobs Percent Percent 



Formal and Formal 


14.2 


3.8 


Formal and Informal or 


39.3 


16.7 


Informal and Formal 


Informal and Informal 


29.7 


60.8 


Other 


16.9 


18.9 



Number 155 957 
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their second and third Jobs than were those %ihose first Job was found 
through an informal one. For example, lA percent of those starting with 
a formal technique stayed with it for the next two Jobs compared with only 
4 porcent of those beginning with an informal method. This is shown in 
Tables 63 and 64. Even more revealing is the number who used a formal 
technique to find either their second or third job. Half of those 
starting with a formal technique used it again compared with only 17 
percent of those who started with an informal one. The formal group 
was also much less likely to use informal techniques to find their next 
two Jobs. Thus, it appears that users of formal techniques to find 
first jobs are more likely to return to other formal techniques than 
are those vjho used informal techniques to find their first job. 

A second measure of longitudinal job finding was also created 
to compare the two basic longitudinal measures. One of the problems 
with the first measure /which identified respondents using formal, in* 
formal or mixed methods during the course of the Survey, was that it 
included respondents with anywhere from one to four new jobs. An alter- 
native way to determining longitudinal finding patterns is to examine 
respondents identified as having first, second and third discrete jobs 
to ascertain whether they relied solely on a particular method or combin- 
ation of them. \^en analysis was restricted to respondencs in Sample E, 
some 773 youths fell into one of the five patterns uncovered. These 
distributions are shown in Table 65 and inclu^.' i youth using formal or 
informal channels to find all three jobs, those moving from formal to 
informal or informal to formal and those utilizing a combination of 
formal, informal and other techniques. 

The First Post-School Job 

The last descriptive phase of the analysis concerns the attempt 
to identify how respondents found their first post-school job. It was 
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Table 6S 



Longitudinal Finding Patterns for 
First, Second and Third Job Found 



Pattern 



Number 



Percent 



2. 
3. 
4^ 

5. 



Formal to Informal 
Informal to Formal 
Mixed 



Formal Only 3 Jobs 
Informal Only 3 Jobs 



18 
503 
48 

79 
125 



2.3 
65.1 

6.2 
10.2 
16.2 



Total 



773 



100.0 



hoped that this group of respondents might serve as the basis for much ol the 
subsequent analysis » but for reasons that will soon be described, this vas 
not possible. There are six places on the four surveys which indicated 
whether the Job under consideration was the first one. Three of these 
occurred in 1966. The first applied to slightly more than 950 respondents 
who had started and stopped their first Job before October of 1966. The 
next two were found in the i t:em on the industry of first post-school Job. 
It had a special check which indicated whether the Job was the same as 
that held during the last year of high school or the same as the current 
Job. There were 219 respondents in the former and 672 in the latter. In 
addition, each individual survey after 1966 had an item indicating whether 
the Job held in that year was the first job since going to school. This 
included 173 respondents in 1967 and 1968 and 164 in 1969. The job-finding 
patterns of each of these groups of respondents is shown in Table 66. 

While identifying respondents in each of these categories was a 
relatively simple procedure, combining them into a single measure turned 
out to be a relatively complicated task because of overlap caused by in- 
accurate responses. For example, sore respondents who indicated that the 
job held in 1968 was their fiist job were also listed as having been 
employed in 1966 or 1967. Another Indicator of inconsistency was that 
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the occupation listed for these first jobs did not match those found in 
an item in 1969 on the occupation of the first job, Progranitning tech- 
niques were used to eliminate duplication, but this did not reaolve the 
Inconsistencies, The only conclusion that could be drawn was that the 
term "first post-school job" may be an ambiguous concept to some youth, 
particularly given the movement back and forth between schools and the 
labor force that is so prevalent in the United States. Future efforts 
of this kind will have to give greater attention to the circunstance 
surrounding the first job, and obtair r.cre detailed information fror t^e 
respondent about where he fits. It had been hoped chat the 2277 resp -.d- 
ents identified in this procedure could be used as tne bosis of the ana- 
lysis, but given the cuestionable nature of the data this was thought un- 
wise. Some data from this group of respondents, particularly tnat relat- 
ing to occupation, industry and age at first Job, will be referred to at 
subsequent points. 
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CHAPTER VI 

FINDIHGS GONCERNED WITH RESPONDENT CHARACTERISTICS 



The findings section Is divided Into two chapters. Following an 
Introduction which reviews special features of some of the variables under 
study, and the analytic procedures employed. Chapter VI examines the 
Influence of certain basic personal characteristics age, race, social 
class and education. This will be followed by a review of the Influence 
of a series of situational, school-related and background Items on job 
finding behavior. Chapter VI seeks to determine whether job-finding 
channels are in fact related to the type and quality of jobs found. 
Such features as occupation, industry, hourly rate of pay, labor 
market participation and job quality will be explored. 

Introduction 

Discussion of results with regard to job finding will gener* 
ally be performed on two different groups of respondents, depending 
on whether the longitudinal or cross sectional sample was chosen* 
The first and most often used group - Sample A - treats each survey 
as a unique entity and will examine employed respondents with 
fifteen or less years of education. There are four separate Sample 
A*s, one for each year. The latter - Sample £ - focuses on young 
men with fifteen or less years of education who were employed three 
or more of the survey years. 



formal. Informal, and other* TWo special longitudinal job-finding 
variables which identify patterns of finding used over the four survey 
years will also be utilized. They are constructed in such a way that a 
respondent who held the same job in two or more years will be counted 
only once. The primary longitudinal measure contains three categories: 
respondents using formal only or formal and an "other** technique, those 



Job finding techniques will be run separately and grouped into 
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using Informal only or Informal and other, and young men who mixed 
formal and Informal methods. The few respondents relying solely on 
the "other'* techniques were eliminated* The alternate measure divides 
respondents with three jobs Into those using only formal or Informal, 
those moving from formal to informal or Informal to formal and those 
using mixed patterns • 



deserve mention* When using the cross -sectional sample, the data 
applies to a different group of respondents each survey year, although 
the results from survey to survey should be comparable since the same 
respondents may appear at different points. This has both advantages 
and disadvantages* On the negative side, it requires four separate 
analyses, one for each year, which makes the analysis somewhat cumber- 
some and is not technically longitudinal. On the other hand, it 
permits verification of findings made in one year, especially when 
the number of respondents upon whom the conclusion is drawn is rela- 
tively small. This protects the researcher from quirks or Idlosyn- 
cracies in the experiences of respondents in one year or from 
abnormalities in the selection procedures. 



on the type of analytic procedures utilized. The reader will recall 
that variables could generally be separated into those which were 
static and those which were dynamic in nature. The former contain 
two different subtypes: the first are permanent characteristics 
such as race which do not vary from year to year, while the second 
consist of quasi-static variables, particularly knowledge and 
attitudinal measures which were collected in one survey year and 
might have differed if they were obtained in another. Dynamic items 
also consist of two types of variables, those which can be added 
e. g. weeks unemployed — and noncumulative ones such as education 
or enrollment in a training course, which are not additive. 



There are several pecu 



liar f^cc^res of the analysis which 



The nature of the variables under study has a large bearing 
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True static variables can legitimately be cro8S«tabulated with 
Job- finding. characteristics in each survey year. Thus, four separate 
cross-tabulations between race and job finding were made, one for each 
year. Cross -tabulations for job finding were conducted in each survey 
to ensure that all eligible respondents were included. The nature of 
Sample A meant that young men who were not employed or had greater than 
IS years education were eliminated from the analysis for that year. 
Thus, each cross-tabulation includes a different combination of 
respondents from those appearing in past years. This procedure could 
not always be legitimately conducted with quasi -static measures. 
While such measures could be cross -tabulated with labor force data 
such as job finding in the year data was collected, cross-tabulation 
of these items with job finding in another year was suspect, since 
the two measures are not temporally synonymous. For example, what 
is the meaning of a table cross-tabulating job finding technique in 
1969 with respondents knowledge of the world of work collected in 
1966 if that might have changed in the intervening years? 

The total N will also be subject of sizable variation depending 
on the nature of the variables being examined. The number of respondents 
available for analysis purposes each year is reduced by the requirement 
they be employed and have 15 or less years of education. After 1966 
the N is further reduced by attrition from the panel. A third source 
of loss is incomplete responses. While age and race are always known, 
a number of other variables such as social class may not be available 
for all the members of tae sample. 

A further problem was the uneven distribution of the search 
methods, which were heavily concentrated in the employer directly and 
friends-relatives category. This frequently reduced the number of 
respondents using formal methods, particularly among black respondents. 
Since no attempt is being made to generalize the results to the universe 
from which the sample was drawn, results from cells with a small number 
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of cases will be used although conclusions based on five or less 
respondents will be indicated in the tables* 

A note on statistical procedures seems in order* No con- 
ceivable rationale could be found for ranking job-finding techniques 
into a hierarchy to permit utilisation of ordinal level measures of 
association and significance such as gamma or tau*^ The nominal 
nature of job finding necessitated the use of chi square for deter- 
mining significance (which is not always satisfactory), given its 
lack of power, its sensitivity to sample size, and difficulty 

measuring association (relationships can be significant yet only 

2 

weakly associated)* 

One of the stickiest questions regarding use of chi-square 

tests is the size of the sample and the minimum size of the expected 

frequencies in each cell* The former presents few problems in this 

exegesis, because of the large size of the sample - most tables 

include a minimum of at least three hundred cases* The issue of 

minimum expected frequencies is of greater concern, partly because 

of the peculiar distribution of finding methods which are heavily 

concentrated in the informal channels* Use of some of the formal 

techniques, especially private employment agencies, is pathetically 

small* The conservative rule of thumb, as stated by Hays, is that 

"for tables with more than a single degree of freedom, a minimum 

3 

expected frequency of 5 can be regarded as adequate*" For a small 
7X2 table, the problem of minimum expected frequencies is often 
handled by correcting for continuity* Such corrections are much 
more difficult with larger tables, such as those found in this analysis* 



^Hubert M* Blalock, Jr*, Social Statistics (New York: McGraw 
Htll, 1972), pp* 295-311* 

^Ibid*, 275-86* 

^William Hays, Statistics for the Social Sciences (New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973), p. 736* 
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In this circumstance Blalock recommends either collapsing the tables 

— provided this can be theoretically justified or using chl-square 

tests without correction. He states, "If the number of cells Is 

relatively large and It only one or two cells have expected frequencies 

of 5 or less, then It Is generally advisable to go ahead with chl- 

square tests without worrying about such corrections."^ Hays Is 

somewhat more specific commenting that "If the number of degrees of 

freedom Is large, then It Is fairly safe to use the test for 

association even If the minimum expected frequency Is as small as 1, 

provided that there are only a few cells with small expected frequencies 

2 

(such as one out of five or fewer}." 

Other analyses of job search have utilized multiple regression 

analysis in an attempt to uncover the "true" nature of relationships 

3 

between variables under consideration. Stevens notes that by their 
very nature two-way cross-tabulations often Ignore the effects of 
other significantly related variables, thus creating a lack of con- 
fidence in the presence or absence of relations ber^een dependent 
and Independent variables. He maintains that the application of 
multiple regression permits measurement of the "net" effect of one 
explanatory variable on its dependent counterpart while holding the 
effect of extraneous variables constant. Stevens, it should be noted, 
was using dependent variables - Job finding success, duration of un^ 
employment or number of firms - which were either continuous in 
nature or were Aristotelian dichotomies. In the first the value of 
"1" is assigned to success and "0*' for failure, and the estimated 
relation can be explained as the probability of having found a job. 



^Blalock, 286. 
^Hays, 736. 

•'Stevens, Supplemental Labor Market Information ..,, p. 129. 

^Fred N. Kerllnger and Elazar J. Pedhazar, Multiple Regression 
in Behavioral Research (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1973). 
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He states that for 

• • • continuous variables the (partial regression) co- 
efficient is the change in the probability of job finding 
success associated with a one-unit change in the dependent 
variable. For qualitative variables it is the difference 
between the element under consideration and the excluded 
element. 

The dependent variable under consideration In this analysis 
were In fact seven separate dichotomous variables » which complicates 
application of such a technique. Further, multiple regression could 
not provide measures of the interaction among the seven. An attempt 
Was made to use canonical correlation to circumvent this problem, 
and a discussion of the procedure and its results can be found in 
the appendix. Because of problems with multiple regression, a more 
traditional tabular type of analysis was employed where the effects 
of several possible intervening variables would be determined by 
controlling for a third variable. This is th** type of technique 
employed in the American Soldier and is also examined by Itosenberg, 
Selvin, and Hjmian.^ In most cases two-way cross-tabulations will 
be run between job finding and some explanatory variable controlling 
for age, race, education and social class. 

Rosenberg discusses a procedure for conducting an analysis 
which helped focus the analytic procedures being described. He 
maintains that once it has been determined that the relationship 
between dependent and independent variables are asymmetrical or 
unidirectional as opposed to symmetrical or reciprocal, the researcher 
must ccarch for possible intervening variables which might influence 
the relationship or lack of it between dependent and explanatory items. 



^Stevens, Supplemental Labor Market Information , 149. 

^Robert K. Merton and Paul F. Lazarsfeld (ed.) Co ntinuities 
in Social Research: Studies in the Scope and Method of "The American 
Soldier" (Glencoe: Free Press, 1950); Morris Rosenberg, The L6r4c of 
Survey Analysis (New York: Free Press, 1967); Hyman; and Hirschi and 
Selvin. 
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Basic relationships may be influenced by extraneous variables, variables 
which are component, intervening, suppressor or antecedent, or may 
operate only under specified conditional situations, what Hyman calls 
specification,^ Grouping finding techniques into formal, informal, and 
other will provide relatively small tables - 6 to 9 cells - where the 
chi square statistic has meaning. More difficulty occurs when finding 
techniques are disaggregated, since a larger number of results will 
increase the possibility of zero cells* Furthermore, even though 
differences exist between the seven search methods and an independent 
variable, it may not be clear which of the methods is responsible for 
the differences* 

Major Personal Variables 

Race ."- Blacks and whites in sample A show similar use of 
most finding methods with the exception of the public and private 
employment service and newspapers. This is shown in Table 67, The 
significance of differences between racial groups within individual 
channels cannot necessarily be ascertained from these tables. It 
should be noted that blacks show only a minimal use of private 
employment agencies during the first two survey years. 

Grouping job finding into formal, informal, and other categories 
does not basically alter the lack of relationships, although slight 
differences occur between blacks and whites in the use of formal methods 
in 1966 and 1969. Two of the four tables held no statistically 
significant differences, and the two that did probably reflect 
differences in the "other** category (See Table b8). 

Since several hypotheses dealt with the possible masking effect 
of social class by race, the next step involved disentangling the 



^Rosenberg, 202-4. 

^Only selected tables are included in the text. The remainder 
can be found in Appendix K. 
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Table 67 
Job-Finding by Race 1966 - 1969 



Method 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


School Empl Svc 


5.6 


4.6 


5.3 


7.6 


7.0 


8.1 


5.9 


4.9 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.8 


3,2 


2.8 


5.4 


2.8 


4.9 


2.9 


7.5 


Pvt Empl Svc 


1.1 


0.2* 


1.5 


0.7* 


1.8 


2.4 


1.9 


1.1 


Direct Application 


25.1 


22.4 


28.9 


27.4 


29.9 


24.4 


21.6 


25.7 


Newspapers 


4.7 


4.0 


5.1 


3.4 


4.9 


3.9 


5.8 


3.5 


Friends -Relatives 


48.3 


56.1 


48.1 


47.8 


44.5 


47.2 


46.1 


47.8 


Other 


12.4 


7.4 


8.5 


7.6 


9.1 


9.2 


15.7 


9.5 


Number of Cases 


2202 


8402 


1309 


536 


1085 


509 


1012 


452 


Significance 


x2(40ii6 D.F.) 

=.0001 
v2 = .11 


x2(16ii6 D.F.) 
v^ = .09 


x2(10.5iL 

6 D.F.) = .10 

v^ = .08 


x2(32i£6 D.F.) 

= .0001 
v^ = .14 



*less than 5 cases 



Table 68 

Job-Findings (Grouped) by Race 1966 - 1969 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1960 


Method 


Whites Blacks 


Whites Blacks 


Whites Blacks 


Whites Blacks 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


14.2 14.2 
73.4 76.5 
12.4 7.4 


14.6 17.2 
76.9 75.2 
8.5 7.6 


16.5 19.3 
74.4 71.5 
9.1 9.2 


16.5 17.0 
67.8 73.5 
15.7 9.5 


Number of .Cases 


2202 840 


1509 536 


1085 509 


1012 452 


Significance 


x2(15ii2 D.F.) 

= .0003 
v2 = .07 


x2(2.0^2D.F.) 

= .26 
v2 = .03 


x2(l 9ii2D.F.) 
v^ = .03 


x2(10ii2D.F.) 

= .006 
v^ = .08 
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effects of the two« This was done in two phases* In the first, job* 
finding was cross-tabulated against social class and the results of 
these cross-tabulations are shown in tables 69^ 119 and 120. There is no 
doubt that social class has a larger impact on job finding than does 
race, especially where the alternate indicator based on respondent 
characteristics is utilized* Using the alternative measure differences 
between job* finding and social class are significant at the .001 lf;vel 
in every survey* When finding methods are examined individually, 
differences occur in those of schools, private employment service enc 
friends-relatives* For the first two, higher class is associated 
with increasing use, while in the latter it is linked to a sharp 
decline* Differences are far more pronounced when the alternate 
indicator of social class, based on respondent characteristics, is 
used* One of the obvious benefita of this measure is a larger N for 
blacks in the upper category which improves the reliability of the 
data« 

In the second phase of this section of the analysis, finding 
methods were cross-tabulated against race controlling for class to 
determine if the differences held equally for both racial groups* 
Again both social class indicators were utilized* Examination of 
the results, shown in tables ^^^thru 124, indicate race exerts an 
influence primarily on the use of the public employment service 
regardless of social class in nearly every survey year* The alternate 
indicator suggests that among respondents in the lover half, use of 
schools is comparable* This is not true in the second, where blacks 
show considerably higher use of this channel in three surveys than 
do whites* Blacks also tend to rely less heavily on newspapers regard- 
less of social class group* The use of friends and relatives is nearly 
comparable for blacks and whites within nearly every social class group* 

Ajg<e*-- One critical intervening variable was age* In cross- 
tabulating this variable, respondents were grouped into ages 14 to 17, 
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Table 69 

Job-Finding (Ungrouped) by Social Class Based 
on Respondent Characteristics 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Method 


Bottom 


Top 


Bottom 


Top 


Bottom 


Top 


Bottom 


Top 




Half 


Half 


Half 


Half 


Half 


Half 


Half 


Half 


School Empl Svc 


3.6 


9.1 


5,4 


7,5 


6.2 


11,5 


4,8 


7.8 


sUU C4lipi. OVw 


3.2 


3.8 


3.8 


3.4 


3.1 


4,1 


4,6 


3.5 


trv X. unp 1 O vc 


0.4 


2.1 


0.6 


2.7 


1.2 


3.3 


0,6 


4.5 


Direct Application 


23.4 


25.0 


26.7 


31.0 


28,4 


27,7 


23,8 


20.1 


Newspapers 


4,0 


5,5 


4.1 


6.3 


4,2 


5.5 


5.2 


5.3 


Friends-Relatives 


54.0 


43,4 


51.9 


39.8 


48.3 


37.3 


49.2 


39.6 


Other 


11.4 


11.4 


8.5 


9,3 


8.6 


10.7 


11.8 


19.3 


Number 


1556 


795 


986 


442 


973 


365 


1098 


374 




x2(6lSi6 D.F.) 


x2(27H6 


D.F.) 


x2(26*i6 D.F.) 


x2(46ii6 D.F,) 


Significance 


.0001 


= ,0002 


.= .0002 


.0001 




= . 


16 


= .13 




14 


= . 


18 
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18 to 21, and 22 and older. As the survey progresses and the sample 
SMtures, the number of young men in each of the categories shifts. 
The basic cross-^. .uulatlons between Job finding methods both 
grouped and ungrouped are shown In Tables 70 and 71 • Several 
rather Interesting patterns emerge from these tables wlLu regard to 
use of Job^-flndlng techniques, particularly formal channels. Starting 
with the latter. It Is Immediately apparent that the use of schools 
drops sharply after 21, as would be expected. The only possible ex« 
ceptlon to the pattern — the 5.6 percent for the 14*17 year old 
group In 1966 Is more than likely caused by the fact that In 
1966 that question applies to the current or last Job, which may 
have commenced any time between 1961 and 1966. This was not the 
case for 1967, 1968, or 1969 where the Job^-flndlng Item applied to 
respondents who held a new or different Job from the preceding year. 
For that reason conclusions drawn from the 1966 survey alone without 
supporting evidence from the following years should be treated with 
caution. 

Use of the public employment service and newspapers Increases 
with age. Perhaps the most Intriguing finding Is the Inverse relation* 
ship between age and the use of friends and relatives. This suggests 
that employment experience may sensitize youth about how to locate 
Jobs. The 1969 survey has a large number of respondents falling In 
the "other" category. The reason for this Is not clear, although It 
iLay be due to bov the Interviewers handled the question. When Job* 
finding methods are grouped Into formal. Informal and ether, the 
relationships disappear, primarily because the decline In schools Is 
offset by an Increase In other formal channels. A drop In the 
percentage using Informal techniques between the youngest and oldest 
groups also occurs. This Is caused by decline In the use of the 
friends and relatives, but It Is less evident when combined with the 
employer directly category. 
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Table 70 

Job-Finding by Age 1966 - 1969 (Percents) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


School Empl St J 
Pub Empl Svt. 
Pvi. Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspapers 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 


5.6 7.8 2*2 
1.0 3.7 6.5 
0.2* 0.8 1.9 

23.6 22.8 27.3 
2.2 4.7 7.5 

55.8 49.7 43.9 

11.7 10.4 10.7 


8.9 6.1 2.2 
1.9 4.4 4.5 
0.5* 1.5 2.2 

26.4 28.4 30.8 
2.8 4.0 8.2 

53.1 47.9 40.9 
6.4 7.9 11.2 


Nunber of Cases 


1155 1072 8. J 


639 758 464 


Significance 


x2(137%?.) = .001 
v2 » .15 


x2(692l2 D.F.) = .001 
v2 « .13 






1968 


1969 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Ft't Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspapers 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 


9.6 8.5 2.4 
1.5 3.5 5.6 
0.9* 2.0 3.2 

26.1 26.8 32.5 
3.3 4o5 6.1 

51.1 45.3 39.6 
7.5 9.5 10.5 


11.2 6.8 0.8* 
3.4 4.8 3.8 
0.9* 1.2 2.7 

22.3 22.1 24.2 
4.7 4.8 6.1 

48.5 49.7 41.3 
9.0 10.6 21.0 


Number of Cases 


456 740 409 


233 765 475 


Significance 


x2(505il2 D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .12 


x2(74Sl2 D.F.) = .001 
v^ = .15 



*Less than 5 cases 
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Table 71 

Job-Finding (Grouped) by Agel966 - 1969 



Method 


1966 


1967 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


14-17 18-2 J 22+ 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


8.9 17.1 18.1 
79.4 72.5 71.2 
11.7 10.4 10.7 


14.1 15.8 17.0 
79.5 76.3 71.8 
6.4 7.9 11.2 


Number of Cases 


1155 1072 830 


639 758 464 


Significance 


x^(43^ D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .08 


x^dl^^ D.F.) = .02 
v2 = .05 






1968 


1969 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


15.4 18.5 17.4 
77.2 72.0 72.1 
7.5 9.5 10.5 


20.2 17.6 13.5 
70.8 71.8 65.5 
9.0 10.6 21.1 


Number of Cases 


456 740 409 


233 765 475 


Significance 


x^i^ D.F.) = .18 
v2 = .03 


x2(3^ D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .10 
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Dlicusfllon of the effects of age on Job finding would not be 
complete until the effects of race are examined. Cross^tabulatlons 
of Job finding by race controlling for age and Job finding by age 
controlling for race are shown In Table 123 • it must be 
noted again at this point that the chl.square values refer to the 
relationships between the seven Job^flndlng techniques and the 
explanatory variable. They do not necessarily Indicate whether a 
relationship across a row Is significant. These series of tables 
seem to Indicate that for both blacks and whites age exerts a more 
powerful bearing on Job finding than does race. Only half of the 
tables comparing blacks and whites within the same age groups contain 
significant differences, and most of these occur in 1966 which may be 
peculiar since the Job may have been located anytime after 1961. Of 
particular interest is the heavy use of the public employment service 
by blacks in the 18-21 and 22 and older categories and a tendency 
of blacks to rely more heavily on friends and relatives than whites. 
By comparison, differences between the age groups run separately for 
blacks and whites are, with one possible exception, significant 
at the .02 level. This suggests that while racial differences occur, 
they are less important than maturation in the Job-finding process. 

When the effects of age on Job*finding are being examined, it 
behooves the researcher to determine the extent to which relationships 
are the result of age or of the length of time a respondent has been 
in the labor force. It can be argued that a twenty-year-old with 
four years of work experience may act differently from a twenty- year- 
old looking for his first Job. To determine if this is the case, the 
respondent's age at the time of his first post -school Job was determined 
using respondents who were identified as holding their first Job. Age 
at first Job was then calculated. In some ca.«es it was the age in the 
particular survey, while in the 1966 survey it was age in 1966 minus 
the difference between 66 and the date the respondent Indicated he 
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started his first job. Age at first Job was then subtracted from age 
In each of the surveys to obtain length of time since first Job* 
Distributions for this variable are shown in Table 72 • Job-finding 
techniques both grouped and ungrouped were then cross -tabulated with 
the length of time since the first job separately for blacks and 
whites. Results were unfortunately inconclusive* In two years — 1968 
and 1969 some of the expected relationships associated with age did 
occiir, such as a drop in use of friends-relatives and increase in 
direct application, but none of the tables shewed significant differences. 

This may indicate that the variable has had little explanatory 
power or it may represent faulty measurement* There are a number of 
reasons why the latter may be true* Serious questions can be raised 
about the selection procedures because of the lack of clarity in what 
constitutes a first Job, inconsistencies in data indicating whether a 
respondent was in his first post-school job, the limited number of 
respondents listed as having one or two years in the labor market and 
the very complex programming required to construct this variable* 
While complicated programming procedures have been used successfully 
in the past ( e*g* longitudinal employment status recode), these 
variables were using more accurate data, were more internally consistent 
and could be validated in ways which were not possible here* On the 
other hand this variable may, by its verv nature, tend to focus on 
older respondents* The major findings with regard to age and 
education appear to be that passing twenty or leaving schools are 
associated in declines in use of schools, increases in direct 
application and drop in use of friends-relatives* The lack of 
differences found may reflect che fact that these changes have already 
occurred* The use of schools for all values of length of time was 
negligible, eliminating one of the major sources of difference* 
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Table 72 
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Number of Years Since First Job 
by Survey Year (Percents) 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Nuoiber of Years 










One 


13.8 


22.3 


7.3 


6.5 


Two 


14.1 


14.8 


17.0 


6.0 


Three to five 


39.0 


32.5 


35.0 


39.8 


Six and more 


33.2 


30.4 


40.7 


47.7 


Numbpr 


10A6 


1803 


1601 


1672 



Education * — The last major variable which will be examined Is 
education^ the educational distribution of respondents In Sample A for 
the four survey years Is shown In Table 73 , When formal and Informal 
methods are cross- tabulated against education (grouped Into 0-11 years, 
12 years and 13-15 years), persistent differences appear between job- 
finding and educational levels, particularly for whites. Table 126 
indicates that Increasing educational levels for whites are linked 
with progressively higher use of various formal channels, although 
Informal techniques still predominate. For blacks, the relationships 
are not as significant because of the similarity in job finding 
patterns among blacks in the first two age groups, although sharp 
differences were evident between the lower two and the highest af^e 
group, the latter showing an extremely high use of formal methods 
in two of the four survey years. As was the case with social class, 
the number of black respondents in the 13-15 years category is rela- 
tively small because of the generally disadvantaged educational position 
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of blacks. This tends to support an earlier finding regarding heavy 
proportionate use of formal methods among blacks In the upper social 
class category. Comparable labor market experiences for blacks who 
have graduated from high school and have no college experience and 
those who have not finished high school Is not surprising , and there 
are a number of references to this phenomenon In the literature,^ 

Table 73 

Years of Education fo** R*»s?cncents in Sample A 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1. 8 or less years 


16.9 


12.4 


10.7 


10.4 


2. 9 


11.2 


9.2 


6.6 


5.5 


3. 10 


13.9 


13.7 


11.1 


7.2 


4. 11 


14.2 


15.7 


16.2 


12.7 


5. 12 


30.5 


32.4 


37.0 


42.8 


6. 13-15 


13.3 


16.5 


18.4 


21.4 


Nunber 


3080 


2935 


2881 


2751 



Cross*tabula>. ons of Individual job*flndlng methods with 
education are instructive particularly when blacks and whites are 
analyzed separately. Data from the 1967 and 1968 surveys are presented 
to illustrate the basic trends with respect to educational attainment, 
although findings from other years will also be cited in the following 
discussion. Within the formal channels there are consistent relation* 
ships between the school employment service and educational levels; 

Iplker, 26-33. 
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respondents with higher educational levels^ whether black or white, show 
a greater probability of using schools. The major difference with 
respect to race was that among the middle educational category — high 
school graduates — where black use of schools is lower than was the 
case among whites. The jump in use of schools between black high 
school graduates and those with some college is precipitate in 1967 
and 1968 as shown in Table 127. 

For whites, use of the public employment service is generally 
comparable across all three educational levels except in 1966, when 
use is heavier for those who were high school graduates. In the case 
of blacks there is a pronounced trend toward higher use as educational 
levels increase. The private employment service is another area 
where possible differences appear, although these tend to be obscured 
by the negligible use of private agencies by black youth. As 
mentioned earlier, almost no blacks utilized this particular channel 
in 1966 and 1967. In 1968 and 1969 a small number of blacks 12 and 
5 — reported using this method so that tentative conclusions could 
be drawn. In these two years black use occurs almost entirely among 
those with 12 or less years of education. By comparison, white users 
tended to be better educated, possessing 12 or more years of education. 

Findings with respect to the two informal methods are inter- 
esting and relatively important because of the large number of 
respondents involved. There is a precipitate drop in the use of 
friends and relatives as education increases in all four surveys. 
Respondents with less than high school education are much more likely 
to use this medium than those who went beyond high school. The 
differences are large — 12 to 18 percentage points in three of the 
four surveys and six in the fourth and are consistent. It appears 
that, for whites, educational levels exert almost no infjjtfence on use 
of employers. Among blacks a strange pattern d^p|ijf^Hr^ response 
to this channel. In two of the four surveys — 1966 and 1966 — there 
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Is a sharp drop in use between those with less than 12 and those with 
more than 12 years of education* The drop is si^able, from 24.3 to 
10,9 and 28,0 to 7,7 percent* In the other two years similar differ- 
ences occur, but they are of a much smaller magnitude, only two to 
three percent. 

Something appears to happen to whites uith less than college 
education av they mature tNrhich causrs them to shift from friends to 
other job-finding channels. Blacks either don't receive the same 
information or may feel that discriminatory barriers nake the other 
channels far less attractive. They fall back on friends, but judging 
from the data on occupational knowledge, their friends know as little 
as they know about the world of work. 

The second of the two longitudinal job finding variables vss 
cross-tabulated with age and education in the 1958 and 1969 surveys. 
No differences were found with respect to the former, which probably 
reflects the fact that a larger percentage of the youth who she; three 
jobs were older and more established in the labor market. Educational 
levels were, hovever, found significantly related to this longitudinal 
job-fioding variable. This is illustrated in Table 74. 

Table 74 

Longitudinal Job- Finding by Education in 1965 
(for respondents with three or more jobs listed) 
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Methods 


0-11 


12 


13-15 


Formal all three 


1.8 


2.2 


3.8 


Informal all three 


71.3 


61.8 


55.3 


Formal to Informal 


4.2 


6.2 


12.1 


Informal to formal 


8.5 


11.6 


11.4 


Mixed 


14.2 


18.2 


17.4 


Number 


331 


275 


132 



Significance 



x2(l9w8 D.F.) = .01 
v2 » .11 

;;:66 
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Additional Personal Variables 

A number of other personal variables were utilized In this phase 
of the analysis* The major Independent ones consisted of situational, 
school related, and background and personal characteristics. These 
were: SMSA^ location of the respondent, whether he had taken a training 
course during the last year, type of high school curriculum, per-pupll 
expenditure of the last high school attended, knowledge of the world of 
work, score on the abbreviated Hotter Internal-external scale, and I«Q* 

The two major situational variables used in the analysis were 
location with regard to a SMSA and whether the respondent had taken 
a training course last year. The former was, unfortunately, not a 
consistent variable. In 1966 only two categories were used SMSA 
and NonSMSA while in 1967 and 1968 the SMSA is further divided 
Into central city and non-central city. The 1969 counterpart refers 
to location at the time of sample selection, which may differ from 
location at the time of the 1966 survey if the respondent moved 
between the Spring and the Fall of 1966. Frequency distributions for 
this variable in the survey years is shown in Table 75 . The second 
situational variable — training course — asked whether the respondent 
had participated in a formal training program within the last twelve 
months. It was included because it was felt that certain of the 
forms 1 channels might be associated with use of such a course. 
Frequency distribution of these variables are found in Table 75 • 
A longitudinal training variable was also created indicating whether 
a respondent enrolled in a training course in any of the four Survey 
years. The distribution of this variable is shown in Table 77. 

SMSA . — Two major issues arise with respect to job finding and 
the SMSA. The first concerns whether SMSA location influences the job- 
finding patterns of respondents. The second asks whether there is a 
significant difference between job- finding patterns of black and white 




^Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
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Table 75 



SMSA Location by Year 





1966 
At Time of 
Interview 


1967 


1968 


At Time of Sample 
Selection 




Non- 
SMSA SMSA 


SMSA 

SMSA Non- Non- 
Cent. Cent. SMSA 


SMSA 

SMSA Non- Non- 
Cent. Cent. SMSA 


SMSA 

SMSA Non- Non- 
Cent. Cent. SMSA 


Number 
Percent 


1884 1173 
61.6 38.4 


547 514 795 
29.4 27.6 42.8 


488 442 647 
30.9 28.0 41.1 


877 867 1290 
28.4 28.5 42.5 



Table 76 

Enrollment in Training Course Last Year by Year 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Yes No 


Number 
Percent 


526 1187 
30.7 69.3 


196 844 
18.8 81.2 


222 811 
21.5 78.5 


246 820 
23.1 76.9 



Table 77 

Enrollment in Training Course 
Any Year (Longitudinal) 
(Sample £) 





Number 


Percent 


Enrolled 


861 


41.9 


Never Enrolled 


1196 


58.1 


- Total 


2057 


100.0 
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respondents living In similar parts of the SMSA. In 1966 use of formal 
channels Is significantly related to SMSA location with respondents 
living in central cities far more likely to have used formal job- 
finding channels than those living outside of the central city, v;hether 
inside or outside of the SMSA. This is shown in Table 78 «nd 79 and 
Table 128, which also indicate that use of formal methods by blacks 
In the central city portion is somewhat higher than for comparably 
located whites. Furthermore, there is a greater percentage spread 
between black users of formal methods inside and outside SMSA's than 
is true with whites. Somewhat similar trends occur in 1967 and 1968, 
but the relationships do not seem as strong. 

Blacks and whites living within each of these areas show 
similar use of formal and informal methods in the three years studied; 
only two of the nine tables showed significant differences. This 
suggests that location is a more Important determinant of job-finding 
channel than is race. While significant differences occurred between 
black and white respondents in the central city portion of the SMSA 
and outside of the SMSA in 1966, these seemed the result of proportion- 
ately heavy use of "other" methods by whites. The "other" category is 
a continuing irritant in the analysis, partly because of the lack of 
clarity as to what it means and partly because chi- squares are 
sensitive to differences in the "other" channel for various values 
of the explanatory variable. Thus, different distributions on the 
"other*' method for different values of the explanatory variable will 
affect the chi -square especially when methods are grouped. 

Additional insight can be gained when formal and informal 
channels are broken up into component parts. The distributions for 
1966, 1967 and 1968 are shown in Table 79 and Tables 129 thru 131. 
Differences between job finding and SMSA location are significant in 
each of the three surveys analyzed. The differences appear particularly 
sharp among black respondents. Within this group there was a noticeable 
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Increase In the use of employer directly as the respondent moves away 

from the central city of the SMSA. When the Job-flndlng techniques 

of blacks and whites living In similar locations are compared, differences 

tend to disappear, supporting the earlier contention that race has a 

limited bearing on finding patterns. The major exceptions are for 

respondents living In central cities. There, significant differences 

appear in 1966 and 1967 between blacks and whites primarily because 

of differential utilization of public employment services and direct 

application. Blacks within central cities seem far more likely to 

rely on public employment services and far less likely to try and 

find a job through uirect application* 

Training *"^ The second situational variable examined was 
whether the respondent had taken a training course during the last 
12 months* When job finding in each year is combined into formal, 
informal and other, differences between technique used and enrollment 
appear in three of the four survey years - 1966, 1968 and 1969* All 
are significant at the .001 level* In those years respondents using 
formal channels were much more likely to have enrolled in a training 
course than those using informal. The differences in the percentage 
of enrolled respondents using formal as opposed to informal methods 
were pronounced 22.2 versus 12*0 percent in 1966, 22.1 versus 
12*3 percent in 1968 and 18.7 versus 12*9 percent in 1969. Users 
of the •'other'' category had patterns similar to those shown * y 
respondents utilizing formal channels, suggesting the institutional 
character of this channel. The distribution for one of these three 
years — 1968 is shown in Tables 80 and 81 for illustrative 
purposes* 

When this table is run separately for blacks and whites, it is 
clear that the relationship is somewhat weaker among blacks* For 
that group, significant relationships are present in only two of 
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Table 80 



Job*Finding by Training Course Enrollment 
for 1968 (Percents) 



Method 


Enro 1 led 


Not 
Enro 1 led 


Formal 


22.1 


12.3 


Informal 


65.3 


78.4 


Other 


12.6 


7.9 


Number 


222 


811 


Percent 


21.5 


78.5 


Significance 


x^dyiiZD.F.) 
v2 = .1? 


= .0002 



Table 81 

Training Course Enrollment by Finding Controlling 
for Race 1968 (Percents) 





Whites 


Blacks 


Method 


Enrolled 


Not 
Enrolled 


Enrolled 


Not 
Enrolled 


Fo rmal 


23.0 


11.1 


20.0 


14.2 


Informal 


64.6 


79.1 


66.7 


77.7 


Other 


12.4 


7.8 


13.3 


8.2 


b Kmber 


161 


488 


60 


318 


Significance 


x2( 16^^20. F.) 
v2 = .15 


= .0003 


x2(3. 25^20. F.) 
v2 = .08 


= .17 
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the four years 1966 and 1969 and significance in the latter is 
more than likely the result of differences between the "other*^ category 
compared with both formal and informal. Part of the problem for blacks 
is that they are far less likely to have enrolled in a training course 
in the first place and once enrolled will be more likely to drop out 
before completion. 

While class appears to «x«rt a negligible influence on the 
relationships between enrollment and use of formal or informal tech- 
niques, the same is not true of age, where there is a discernible 
tendency for the relationship to be located among those in the 18-21 
and 22-and-older age bracket in the 1966, 1968 and 1969 surveys. This 
is almost exclusively a white phenomenon. Excluding the 1967 Survey, 
which may be idiosyncratic with regard to training, there were signifi- 
cant relationships between use of formal methods and enrollment in a 
training course among 18-to-21-year-old whites in every survey. 
Significant or nearly significant relationships also occurred for those 
22 or older in two years — 1966 and 1968. Rarely were the relation- 
ships between formal methods and enrollment significant for younger 
whites or for blacks of any educational level. In two survey years, 
finding patterns for blacks 22 and older were related to enrollment, 
although one was significant at only the .10 level. 

Like social class, educational levels appear to exert no 
specific influence on the relationship between finding and enrollment 
in a training course. For blacks significant relationships occurred 
only in 1966 among respondents with none to 11 years and 12 years of 
ecucationt For whites more significant tables occurred at several 
points during the four years, but they followed no discernible pattern. 
In some years significant relationships occurred amot«g white youth with 
low levels of education, while in others these relationships were 
centered among respondents with 12 or more years ot schooling. 

Additional insights can be gained into the effect of enrollment 
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on Job finding when Job*£lndlng methods are broken down Into their 
components and cross-tabulated with enrollment • Significant relation- 
ships occur between finding and enrollment for whites In all years ex- 
cept 1967. The same was not true of blacks , where significant relation- 
ships were found In only -one year ~ 1966. Cross-tabulations for white 
respondents for 1966 through 1969 are shown In Table £2 . For that 
group, schools and private employment services are consistently 
associated with having participated In some type of a training course. 
These individuals were probably placed by someone associated with the 
training course. 

Enrollment Is negatively associated with the use of friends and 
relative » and the tables Indicate that Increases In the formal methods 
brought about by training course enrollment come at the expense of the 
friends and relatives. Attempts were again made to determine the 
effects of age, education and social class. Given the limited number 
of employed young men 14-17 who had taken a course, analysis focused 
on those 18-21 years old or 22 and older. Training course enrollment 
and job- finding were related at the .001 level in three survey years — 
1966, 1968, 1969 -- for blacks and whites 18-21. Among whites 22 and 
older a relationship occurred In 1966 and 1968, while for black of 
the same age cohort this was true In only one year. As would be 
expected, training course enrollment was closely linked to use of 
schools by white youth 18-21, although similar patterns also occurred 
for those over 21. Only a negligible number of youth used schools who 
had not enrolled In a training course. This probably reflects efforts 
by schools to place students they are training. 

Differences between enrollment In a training course with respect 
to educational levels occurs primarily among youth with 12 years of 
education^ due to the limited number of respondents with less than 12 
years of education who reported taking a course, and the limited use of 
schools by young men over 22. Relationships between enrollment and job 
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Table 82 

Job-Finding by Training Course Enrollment 
for Whites 1966 - 1969 (Percents) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


Not 

Enrnlled Enrolled 


Not 

Enrolled Enrolled 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Einpl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 


6.1 1.6 
5.4 3.5 
3.0 0.9 
26.8 27.5 
6.3 6.4 
42.8 48.4 
11.7 11.7 


2.7 1.0 

Z.O imi 

3.4 1.4 
30.2 30.0 

7.7 7.0 
43.0 45.3 
11.7 11.8 


Number 


429 770 


149 517 


Significance 


x2(31^D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .16 


>:2(6^D.F.) = .39 
v2 = .10 




1968 


1969 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 


7.5 6.6 
1.2 4.1 
3.2 2.0 
32.3 34.0 
10.6 4.3 

32.3 45.1 

12.4 9.8 


0.6 8.2 
3.6 2.2 
1.4 3.8 

22.7 20.7 
6.^ 6.0 

48.8 38.0 
16.7 2.12 


Number 


161 488 


498 iS4 


Significance 


x2(42^D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .26 


x^(34^D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .24 
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finding were significant among Chose with 12 years education for 1966, 
1968 and 19^j9. With the exception of schools, there are no consistent 
differences with formal channels for whites. In the Informal a sharp 
drop In the use of friends and relatives for enrol lees Is apparent* 
Discussion has generally bypassed black respondents because of the 
small number of blacks who were enrolled and who used a formal method. 
Some attempt was made to n sm ine aprf fic ^annels used by blacks, public 
aaployment service, employers and friends and relatives, controlling for 
education. Little new Information emerged except to confirm earlier 
findings with respect to the job finding patterns of blacks of various 
age and educational levels. 

The effects of social class on the relationship between finding 
and training were also examined with largely inconclusive results 
particularly for blacks. Among whites the type of patterns alr?;ady 
described occurred among youth In both social class groups in 1966, 
1968 and 1969. Relationships among groups in the high category did 
not seem as persistent, however, with significant relationships occurring 
only in 1966 « 

Cross-tabulations of the first longitudinal job* finding variable, 
with SMSA location for 1966 and 1966 and 1967 controlling for race, are 
shown in Table 33* The most significant differences occur among blacks 
where distance from the central city increases the chance of using only 
Informal channels. Blacks in central cities were twice as likely to 
have relied solely on formal techniques as blacks outside SMSA. Whites 
show quite similar longitudinal job-finding patterns regardless of SMSA 
location* Caution should be exercised in interpreting these tables 
because of the mixing of longitudinal with a cross-sectional item — 
SMSA location from the early years of the survey, which may have 
changed since the time the Information was recorded. 

Longitudinal patterns of job finding were significantly related 
to enrollment in a training course in three of the four surveys. The 
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Table 83 

Longitudinal Finding and SMSA Location 
for Blacks and Whites (Perceuts) 



Method 


1967 


Whites 


Blacks 


Non- 
Central Central Non- 
City City SMSA 
SMSA SMSA 


Non- 
Central Central Non- 
City City SMSA 
SMSA SMSA 


Foxmal 

Infotia&l 

Kixed 


8.0 7.1 J. 4 
68.5 73.1 75.2 
23.5 19.8 18.4 


11.6 5.0 6.1 
61.0 68.3 75.2 
27.4 26.7 18.7 


Number 


289 439 544 


241 60 230 


Signi ficance 


x^(4.2ii4D.F.) = .36 
v2 = .04 


x^(12^D.F.) = .01 
v2 = .10 




1966 


Fonna^ 

Informal 

Mixed 


19.8 18.5 16.9 
60.3 65.8 68.2 
19.8 17.7 14.8 


22.0 15.6 11.8 

54.5 61.1 75.5 

23.6 23.3 12.7 


Number 


504 756 856 


314 90 347 


Significance 


x2(9.7^D.F.) = .04 
v2 = .04 


x^(33^4D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .14 
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general pattern was that users of formal and mixed methods were more 
likely to have enrolled In a training course than those relying solely 
on informal channels » although percentage spreads were not very great • 
The largest differences occurred aaong enrolled and nonenrolled users 
of mixed methods. When longitudinal Job finding was cross-tabulated 
against a longitudinal measure of training enrollment for those in 
rample E, whether a respondent had enrolled in a training course in 
any one of the four years^ major differences occtnrred in the formal 
finding group* This is shown in Table 84 • Respondents who had 
enrolled in a course were nearly twice as likely to have used a formal 
channel than those who had never enrolled. The differences are signif- 
icant for both blacks and whites. 

Table 84 

Longitudinal Firding by Enrollment in a 
Training Course Any Year (Perec at s) 



Method x-nrollec: Not j^nrollec 



Formal 


11.1 


6.4 


Inf c nnal 


68.2 


76.1 


Mixed 


20.7 


17.6 


Number 


818 


1133 


Significance 


x2 (19k-2D.F.) 
v2 « TiO 


= .0001 



School Related Characteristics . — The next series of variables 
are related to the educational experiences of respondents and include 
type of curriculum taken in the last year of high school and per-pupil 
expenditure of the last high school attended. Frequency distributions 
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for each of these variables Is presented In Tables 85 and 86. 



Table 85 
Type of High School Curriculum 



(1966) Sample A 


1. Vocational 


Suaber 

292 


Percent 
11.2 


2 . Conmercial 


63 


2.4 


3. College preparatory 741 


28.8 


4. General 


1476 
2572 


57.4 
100.0 




Table 86 




Per Pupil Expenditure Last High School Attended 
(1967) Sample A 




Number 


Percent 


1. 000 


0 


0.0 


2. 002-389 


237 


13.8 


3. 390-646 


290 


16.9 


4. 465-S39 


333 


19.4 


5. 540-614 


275 


16.0 


e. 615-689 


191 


11.1 


7. 690-764 


153 


8.0 


8. 765-839 


78 


A.O 


9. 840 and higher 


155 


9.0 


Total 


1712 


100.0 



It had originally been thought that the two might In some way be 
"*elated to use of formal job- finding methods. The expenditure per-pupil 
item turned out to an almost total bust • Few significant relationships 
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were found between levels of expenditures and job finding whether grouped 
or ungrouped In any of the survey years. 

Somewhat better luck occurred with the curriculum Item. To 
simplify the analysis, the commercial group was combined with vocational 
because of the small numbers of respondents who were in programs of 
this type. Use of grouped finding data revealed few significant 
relationships among whites. The only difference of any note was that 
In 1968 ard 1969 whites In college preparatory curriculums were some- 
what heavier users of formal methods than were those who had been in 
vocational or general curriculums. Greater percentage dlfferei.ces 
occur among blacks and centered around the use of formal methods. 
Blacks who had taken what might be loosely labeled a general curriculum 
made much less frequent use of formal methods than those in vocational 
or college preparatory tracks. This is shown in Table v.7 . The 
patterns found for grouped methods are mirrored when the primary 
longitudinal job-finding variable is cross-tabulated with type of 
c\irrlculum. Relationships for whites were generally inconclusive. 
Among blacks they were always significant^ witn youth in vocational 
or college curriculums xelylng more heavily on formal methods than 
those who pursued a general type. The percentage spread between 
vocational and general was particularly large. 

When job- finding was broken dotoi into its component parts, 
sigullxcant results were observed with respect to both black and white 
users of schools and friends and relatives. Use of schools was 
generally two to three times higher among white youth in college 
preparatory programs. Blacks in similar situations evidenced even 
more pronounced ut 115 nation of school employme..c services. Differences 
among users of friends and relatives were particularly sharp for blacks, 
with those In college entrance programs showing significantly smaller 
use of this channel than did tho in the two other curriculums. This 
finding, which may br related to educational levels, is shown in Table 86 
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Attitude and Knowledge Indicators . The last group of respondent- 
related characteristics Include four Items, which In a very gross sort 
of a way^ measure the sensitivity of a youth to the world around him 
and the extent to which he feels control over his destiny* The four 
items are diverse and Include whether a respondent had access to 
newspapers, library cards and magazines at age 14 (called cultural 
exposure), how much knowledge he possesses about the world of work 
as measured by a series of questions in the 1966 schedule, and the 
scores on an abbreviated version of the Rotter internal-external locus 
of control scale which measures "the extent to which a youth perceives 
that he controls his own fate rather than being controlled by forces 
external to himself."^ 

"Internal control refers to the perception of 
positive and/or negative events as being a 
consequence of one's ov^n action and thereby 
under personal control; external controls 
refers to the perception of positive and/or 
negative events as being unrelated to one's 
own behavior in certain situations and 
therefore beyond personal control."^ 

The last item, which is Introduced with great trepidation, are I,Q, 

scores obtained by the Department of Labor from the respondent's 

last high school. The hesitation associated x^lth the inclusion of 

this measure springs from ambiguity about what I«Q« really measures, 

particularly for blacks. Like reading tests, I.Q. measures have been 

bitterly criticized as being class bound, oriented toward middle class 

children who possess high verbal and abstract abilities. The extreme 

downward skewing of scores for blacks may stem from ethnic or social 

class characteristics rather than differences in native ability* 



^ Career Thresholds , I , . 
^Ibid. 

^S. M. Miller and Frank Rlessman, Socia l Cl^v^a and Social 
Policy (New York: Basic Books, 1968); and ^rank Kiessman, The Culturally 
Deprived Child (New York: Harper and How, 1962). 
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The path of least reslstence would be to combine blacks and whites and 
to Ignore putative differences between the racial groups. This was 
Judged unsatisfactory! since I. Q« was felt to measure some unspecified 
trait and to eliminate It summarily would entail a value judgment on 
the part of the researcher* Nevertheless » racial comparisons on this 
variable should be treated with the same caution with which they are 
presented. 

Frequency distributions for each of these four variables, 
shown separately for black and whites, are presented in Table 89 
The magnitude of the differences between blacks and whites is appalling, 
reflecting both ethnic differences and the extremely disadvantaged 
position of blacks in American society* Blacks are far less likely 
than whites to have had access to reading material when 14, had itss 
knowledge about the world of work, had lower scores on the I*Q* test 
and were more likely to feel, and probably not without some jus tif lo- 
cation, that external events controlled their lives* Zach variable 
was split into three categories to reduce the number of cells with a 
small number of cases and to simplify use of tabular controls* Cross- 
tabulations with knowledge of work and job-finding in 1967, 1968 
and 1969 assume youth with low scores in 1966 would score low again 
If retested, e*g* had learned little in the intervening years, a 
questionable assumption* The other measures, with the possible 
exception of the Rotter will probably be relatively stable over time* 

Cross-tabulation of these items with formal and informal finding 
patterns indicated that for two of the variables cultural exposure 
and knowledge of the world of work — there was a positive relation 
between scores and use of formal or **other" techniques and a negative 
relation between scores t d informal channels. This trend was most 
pronounced among black respondents, whose use of formal methods doubles 
or triples as their *' scores" increase, although the number of black 
respondents with high "scores** is not as large as would be desired* 
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Table 89 



Frequency Distribution: Knowledge of World of Work, 
Cultural Exposure, Rotter Internal- 
External Scale, and I.Q. 





Knowledge of World of Work 


Whites 


Blacks 


Number Percent 


Number Percent 


Low (score 0-28) 
Medium (29-37) 
High (38-56) 


753 2.02 
1464 39.2 
1517 40.6 


852 59.2 
442 30.7 
144 10.0 


Total 


3734 100.0 


1438 100.0 


Missing 


0 


0 




Cultural Exposure At Age 


Access to Library card, 
newspaper, magazine 

Lacked one of three 

Lacked two or all 


2229 59.9 
1006 27.0 
488 13.1 


357 25.0 
390 27.3 
681 47.7 


Total 


4723 100.0 


1428 100.0 


Missing 


11 


10 




Rotter Scale 


Internal (11-20) 

Intermediate (21-25) 

External (26-44) ^ 


1100 40.9 
1056 39.2 
535 19.9 


243 24.2 
451 45.0 
309 30.8 


Total 


2691 100.0 


1003 100.0 


Misr.ing 


1043 


435 




£. 0. 


First Two Quintiles 

Third Quintile 

Fourth and Fifth Quintiles 


760 27.9 
577 21.2 
1384 50.9 


437 71.8 
94 15.4 
78 12.8 


Total 


2721 100.0 


609 100.0 


Missing 


1013 


{•29 
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Tables for blacks and whites In 1966 and 1967 are shown In Tables 90 ani? 
These tables read In the opposite directions* Tables for whites In 
1968 and 1969 for these two variables were also significant at the .05 
level » while for blacks the same was the case In only one of the two 
latter years. 

Cross -tabulation of I«Q« with finding produced no significant 
relations for whites in the four years. For blacks two of the four 
years showed significant results 1967 and 1968 with relationships 
similar to those found in the cultural and knowledge items. In the 
other two years the tables, although insignificant, indicate that for 
blacks increasing I.Q. may be positively related to use of formal and 
other methods and negatively related to use of informal channels. 
Scores on the Rotter scale also had limited explanatory power, with 
only two of the eight tables showing significant chi*squares values. 

Controls for education, age and social class were run on the 
two significant items, cultural exposure and knowledge of the world 
of work, to ascertain if differences would hold up for different 
values of the control variable. Some procedural problems developed 
because of the number of respondents without social class scores and 
the relatively small number of black respondents raho had "high" 
scores, had 13*15 years of education and had used a formal channel. 
Because of the temporal nature of one and perhaps both of these items, 
discussion will be limited primarily to 1966, when the data on both 
was collected. When the relationships for blacks between formal and 
informal channels and the cultural exposures item were examined for 
the three age groups — 14-17 years, 18-21 years and 22 and older — 
positive relationships between formal channels and high "scores" 
persisted for all three values. The same occurred for whites with 
regard to finding and knowledge f the world of work, for all three 
age groups.' Similar age differences were apparent on the cultural 
exposure item except that white youth 14-17 years rid had very similar 
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Table 90 

Job-Finding by Cultural Exposure by Race 
1966 and 1967 
(Grouped) 





1966 


Method 


Whites 


Blacks 




High 


Medium 


Low 


Hi?h 


Medium 


Low 


Formal 


16.2 


12.6 


10.0 


24.9 


17.8 


7.6 


Infonsal 


71.6 


73.5 


79.4 


68.3 


74.2 


85.0 


Other 


12.2 


13.9 


10.6 


6.9 


8.0 


7.4 


Number 


1223 


634 


339 


189 


225 


419 


Significance 


x2(13Had.F.) = 
v2 - .05 


.01 


v2 » .15 


.0001 



1967 



Formal 


16.7 


13.5 


8.8 


27.3 


18.7 


11.8 


Informal 


74.4 


79.2 


81.9 


65.6 


75.4 


79.3 


Other 


8.9 


7.3 


9.3 


7.0 


6.0 


8.9 


Number 


742 


371 


195 


128 


134 


271 


Significance 


x2(9H4D.F.) = 
v2 = .06 


.05 


x2(16S24D.F.) = 
v2 = .12 


.003 
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Table 91 

Job-Finding by Knowledge of tiorld of Work by Race 
(Grouped) 1966 and 1967 





1966 


Methda 


Whites 


Blacks 




Low 


Medium 


Hieh 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Fotnal 


7.6 


12.3 


19.0 . 


9.3 


Ifr^ 


34.1 


Informal 


78.9 


75.1 


69.3 


83.2 


78.3 


53.4 


Other ^ 


13.5 

f 


12.6 


11.7 


7.6 


5.4 


12.5 


Number 


408 


880 


914 


475 


277 


88 


Significance 


x^OS^D.F.) = 
= .09 


.0001 


x2(47ii4D.F.) = 
v2 « .17 


.0001 




1967 


Formal 


9.6 , 


14.1 


18.1 


12.6 


19.5 


36.4 


Informal 


82.5 


77.7 


72.* 


80.4 


70.7 


58.2 


Other ) f 


7.9 


8.2 


9.1 


6.9 


9.8 


5.5 


Number 


280 


548 


481 


376 


194 


63 


Significance 


x?(l2^D.F.) = 
« .07 


.02 

> 


x2(21«D.F.) = 
= .14 


.0003 
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use of the three grouped methods regardless of their access to news* 
papers, magazines and library cards. Among the two older white groups 
the same uasic relationship between access and use of formal methods 
reappeared. Thus, access t^ cultural items appears to Influence 
finding patterns for young blacks but not young whites. 

More important differences were uncovered when the effects of 
education were eliminated. It should be noted that years of education 
is associated with both variables and the two may be considered 
component variables. With respect to the knowledge variable, youth 

T 

with limited education — particularly if black — who possess consid-» 
erable occupational knowledge tend to make heavier proportionate use 
of formal methods than do those with low or moderate amounts of 
occtq>ational information. Relationships for both races were significant 
' at the .01 level and were particularly pronounced among blacks, where 
there was also an increase in proportion of these utilizing the *'other" 
channel. For whites the relationship may result from differences in 
the "other" techniques. Whatever limited relationships exist among 
whites with limited education, these disappear as respondents with 
12 or more years of education were examined. 

Relationships between us c of formal and informal job finding 
channels and scores on the cultural exposures and knowledge items 
was primarily restricted to youth in the bottom half of the social 
class scale. No relationships occurred for black youth in the 
upper half or for similar white youth with regard to the cultural 
exposure item. The sole exception was that among white you^ from the 
upper half there was a relationship between knowledge and use of formal 
methods, a finding which more than likely reflects a heavy use of 
schools by this group. \ ^ 

Analysis of the influence of knowledge and cultural exposure 
on the utilization of individual job-finding channels was quite 
productive. The strong relationship found between cultural exposure 
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and use of schools was not surprising, given the association that 
educational levels have on cultural exposure. Significant relationships 
occurred 4];^ all four years for whites and In three of the four years 
for blacks 1968 being the Sole exception wlnh high .^cultural 
exposure. at age 14 being linked with heavy use of schools. No dther 
recurrent pattern was Identified with regard to the other formal 
methods for either blacks or whites. There was a tendency among blacks 
for the use of friends-relatives to decline precipitately as cultural 
exposure increased. 

Relationships between occupational knowledge and ln4ivldual 
Job-finding techniques were found in all four surveys for whites and 
In three of the four for blacks, ^e pattern found with regard to 
cultural exposure — use of schools positively related to use of 
school employment services reoccurs in at least three of the four 
surveys. In addition, relationships were observed among others of 
the formal methods. There was a marked percentage Increase in the 
use of public employment fservices^ newspapers and private employment 
agencies as occupation information increased in at least two of the 
four survey years. Data from 1966 is presented in Table 52 and Z2 
to Illustrate these trends. Because of the nutaber of black respondents 
under consideration, conclusions with regard to this group must be 
A treated with caution. 

\^ Relations between , individual finding methods and I.Q. deserves 

mention. Although relationships between formal and Informal methods 
and I.Q. were not significant, significant relationships for whites 
did appear when I.Q. was run against individual finding methods in 
three of the four years. In each of these cases large percentage 
jumps occur in the use of schools as I.Q. levels rise. A similar 
pattern occurs with regard to blacks in three years, although these 
were not part of tables that were significant. ' 

Effects of age, education and social class were again inveatlgatd 

^30 . / 
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Job-Finding by Knowledge of World )f Work 

1966 
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Mettiod 


Whites 


Blacks 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Schoo 1 Emn 1 S vc 


2.9 


5.6 


6.9 


3.6 


5.4 


8.0 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.2 


2.7 


3.5 


3.8 


4.3 


15.9 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.5 


0.5 




0.0 


0.4 


1.1 


Direct Application 


23.5 


25.7 


25.3 4 


24.6 


21.7 


12.5 


Newspaper 


2.9 


3.5 


6.6 


1.9 


6.1 


9.1 


Trieiads-Rela ti ves 


55.4 


49.4 


44.0 


58.5 


56.7 


40.9 


Other 


13.5 


12.6 


11.7 


7.6 


5.4 


12.5 


Number 


408 


880 


914 


475 


. 277 


88 


jSignificance 


x2(47«12D.F.) 
v2 = .10 


= .0001 


x2(57Hi2D.F.) = 
v2 « .18 ^ 


.0001 
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Table 93 

Job*Finding by Cultural Exposure at Age 14 by Race 

1966 



Method 


Whites 


Blacks - 




High 


Medium 


Low 


Hieb 


Medium 


Low 


ocnool uupi dvc 


7.4 




2.4 


8.5 


7.1 


1.7 


Pub Empl Svc 




3.5 


2.4 


7.9 


5.3 


.4.1 


Pvt Empl Svc 


1.4 


0.8 ' 


0.9 


0.0 


*0.4 


0.2 


Direct Application 


24.9 


U.O 


11. h 


17.5 


20.0 


25.8 


Newspaper 




4:*3 


4.4 


,8.5 


4.9 


1.7 


Friends-Relatives 






~5l79 




54,2 


59.2 


Other 


.. 12.2 


13.9 


10.6 


. 6.9 


8.0 


7.4* 


Humber 


1223 


634 


339 


189 


225 


419 


Significance 


x^(2^12D.F.) = 
v2 = .07 


.02 


xJ(43*^12D.F.) 
= .16 ' 


= .001 
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if 

and with Inconclusive results* The two main lo^edlments to this 

task were:^ Insufficient number of respondents utilizing certain formal 

methods particularly among blacks and those with high scores on the 

two Items under cons Iderat Ion » and the Interaction of age and education 

with the two variables. Cross*tabulatlons Indicated the previously 

described effect of age and education on finding. 
s 

Summary and Review of Hypotheses 

At this point a review of the most salient findings with respect 
to personal characteristics and whet!1ier they support the original hypothe 
sies seems In order. It was predicted that blacks and thos^ In the lower 
end of the social class scale would rely heavily on formal methods » 
irtrfte^whltes and youth"tn the upper^lralf^^ the" social class scaTe 
would bje more heavy users of Informal. This did not occur. Race 
proved far less Important than expected^ and while class had a sizable 
-lopae^ty It was In a direction opposite to that which had been expected 
and was closely linked to educational levels • The differences that 
appeared around the use of formal channels and education and social 
class were in part the result of heavy use of schools by respondents 
with 12 or more years of education. Utilization of newspapers and 
private employment agencies was also moderately related to soc,lal class. 
In general^ the original predictions about the irportance of social 
class in determining how youth find jobs were confirmed • The second 
indicator of social class based on respondent .characteristics ^ (urned 
out to be a better measure of social class than the indicator constructed 

from the Duncan SEI index of the respondentla-father or head of ttie 

— — ^ 

household. One last major hypothesis that was confirmed was that youth 
as a group made heavy use of Informal channels • 

Although race was less critical than had beo) anticipated, 
several specific subhypotheses with regard to this item were sub* 
stantiated. The predicted inverse, use of public and private employ* 
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ment agencies by blacka and whites received considerable support. On 
the other hand, white youth d^d not appear to have a substantially 
higher use of newspapers or schools, although this had been predicted. 

Age and education turned out to have a far mori crltlcal(^ than 
had been anticipated. Both measured were associated with the use of 
school employment services or counselors, although relationships were 
reversed; for age it was generally negative — higher age groups showed 
minimal use of this channel ~ while for education the relationship was 
direct ~ the higher the education the greater was the reliance of youth 
upon it. Blacks with some college showed dramatic Increases in the 
use of this channel compared to blacks with twelve or less years. For 

_J)oth. rac£s/ lncreaslng_educatipn is also associated with declining 

reliance on friends-relatives. A similar pattern is observed with 
respect to age, but it is restricted to white respondents. Among 
this group age is also linked to an Increase in direct application 
and In the use of newspapers and private employment agencies. There 
seemed to be a- definite movement of whites away from schools and 
friends and relatives and toward other job- finding channels 
as they matured. The hypothesis concerning , the importance of the 
length of time the respondent had been in the labor force was not 
confirmed. This was partly the result of difficulties in obtaining 
reliable data, and partly of the fact that this variable focused on 
olde^ youth who had left school and established themselves in the 

labor_ maxket.^ ^ 

Interesting findings were observed around SMSA location and 
participation in training courses over the last year. As was pre- 
dicted, black youth in central cities utilized public employment 
agencies more often than did whiter, although this vas as much the 
result of race as location. Otherwise, racial differences between 
youth living inside central cities, , outside of the central city but 
still in the SMSA^and outside of the SMSA were less Important than 
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location* ProxlmlCy to the central city Is associated with a much 
greater reliance on all formal methods except schools. While use of 
friends-relatives is stable across various locations, direct application 
rises as location moves away from^the SMSA and is parti :ularly pronounced 
among btiac|:s. SMSA location was one of the few vaz:iables which had a 
sizable impact on use of newspapers which, as would be expected, dropped 
sharply as location moved past the boundaries of the SMSA. Training 
also turned-^ut to in/luence finding, although no reltitionship had 
beetf hypothesised; Here, u^e of formal methods vas linked with having 
participated in a training ^cour5?e during the preceeding twelve mdnths. 
Within the individual methods, use of schools and private employment 
agencies Increased and the use of friends-relatives declined when 
enrolled and non-enrolled respondents wer'e compared. 

Significant results occurred with respect to several questions 
measuring sensitivity to the outside world. High scores on the 
knowledge of work and cultural exposure at age 14 were, associated with 
finding patterns similar to those found for educat ion,' with scores 
directly related to use of formal methods and^lnversely related to use 
of Informal channels. One intriguing finding was that black youth with ' 
low educational levels and considerable knowledge of the world of work 
made heavy formal methods ^compared with similar whites. An 

attempt was also made to measure the Itfipac't'^of^currlculum. The major 

— — ■ — 0 

finding was that college preparatory and vocational currlculums rather 
than general curriculum were associated with the use of formal channels, 
especially schools, as had originally been hypothesized. 



CHAPTER VII \ ' 
FINDINGS CONCERNING JOB-RELATED CHARACTERISTICS 
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Introduction 

Any discussion" of the relationship between job finding and occu- 
pation and Industry must begin by examining the effect that selected 
respondent personal characteristics -- age, education, race and social 
class - have on these two Items, since job finding patterns will have 
meaning only within the context of these relationships. This was 
-•ccompllshed through a series of cross-taoulatlons in which personal 
characteristics were treated as independent and occupation and Industry 
-••-dependent variables . One-digit qccupatlonal codes were grouped into 
six rubrics, professional-technical, clerical -sales, craftsmen-operative, 
laborer, service and farm, whll6 one-digit Industry codes were lef^ - 
relatively unchanged except that mining, which had a limited number of 
respondents, was combined with construction, and transportation and 
finance-insurance and business-repair services were collapsed into a 
single category. The distributions of these two variables in each 
survey year for blacks and whites is shown in Tables 132 thru 13A • 

Racial differences seemed to be consistently ,i-elated to occupation 
in managerial-technical, laborer and service in all four survey years. 
The differences were most pronounced in the firsf". Whites were more 
likely to be in professlpnal-managerlal positions and less likely to ,be 
represented in laborer or service jobs. In 1966 blacks were slightly 
less likely to fall into the clerical and sales riibrlc and more likely 
to be found in farm-related jobs. Racial differences between various 
industries were less evident. The only consistent difference of any 
consequence was a greater concentration of whites in wholesale and 
retail trade, and even this was not terribly sharp. Other variations 
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were either not c<n|!lBl8tent over all the surveys or not pronounced with- 
in, a single survey. 

Relationships between social class based on respondent char- 
acteristics In 1969 and occupation were even sharper than those 
found' for race and were partl<:ularly pronounced for whlces as Illustrated 
in Table 135. Xhe trends for white respondents In the first and 
second social class followed patterns found with blacks and whites. 
Among the latter, location In the second social class was associated 
with greater representation^ In professional-managerial and sales^clerical 
positions and under-representatlon In craftsmen-operatives, laborers, 
service and farm In ail four years reflecting. In part, educational 
levels of respondents in these occupations* Differences were pronounced 
in all survey years. With the exception of service occupations, blacks 
bad much the same trends as did whites,! although differences were not as 

pronounced in 1966 and 1967 perhaps because of the way the measure of 

« *"* 
social class was constructed; Social class and Industry differences, 

while present, were less sharp than those. around occupation* Consistent 

differences do occur among blacks -and whites with respect to agriculture 

and professional and related services. Respondents with low social 

class cluster in agriculture^ while those in the high social class group 

are over-represented in professional and related services. Less sharp • 

but still consistent variations for whites appear with respect to 

manufacturing, transportation-finance-business and repair services and 

trade. Higher-class respondeints are slightly over-represented in 

manufacturing and under-represented in the last two. Blacks have similar 

but less sharp trends with respect to trade. In addition, black 

respondents in the upper-class category are more likely to hold 

professional and related positions than blacks in the low class group. 

Sharp variations are evident with respect to age and occupation 
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of whites In all the one*dlglt occupational groi«)S except for clerical 
and sales* The proportion In managerial-technical and craftsmen-opera- 
tives rises preclpately as age Increases, while the percentage In 
service, laborers an^^Jarm drops, althotgh movement within the latter Is 
not particularly sharp. Age is also associated with pronounced differ- 
ences among blacks with respect to craf tsnen-operatlve -and service 
occupations, with movement following the same general pitt^^. In 
several of the surveys changes are also apparent with respect to 
labofers and farm^related workers, buti these shifts are not particularly 
consistent. Little If any movement ot^curs among blacks with respect to 
managerial-technical, clerical -sales or laborers. Changes for both 
blacks and whites are Illustrated In Table 436, 

Among whites substantial age differences occur In nearly every 
Industrial group with the exception of personal services, entertainment 
and professional and related services, which contain a limited number 
of respondents. In the remaining Industries the proportion of respondent 
In agriculture and trade drops as youth \grow older. The drop Is quite 
sharp In the last. The remaining Industries, construction-mining, 
manufacturing, trsnsportatl vn-f Inance-buslness services, and public 
administration, all rise, although Increases in the latter are limited 
to 1968 and 1969. The changes in' manufacturing and tra^ appear quite 
Important given both the number of respondents in these areas and the 
magnitude of the shifts Involved. Among blacks shifts of similar size 
also occur with regard- to these two categories. Age also leads to an 
Increase in the proportion of blacks in managerial-technical industries, 
although shifts in two of the four surveys were only moderate. In two 
years age is also associated with declines in the proportion of blacks 
in agriculture and an increase in those in the combined group -- trans- 
portation-finance-business repair category. These patterns are illustra- 
jted in Table 137 for 1967. 

* ZS8 
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At was the case with age, significant re iaj^ ton ships occurred 
""S^cween education and one-digit occupational groupf/ For'whites the 
higher the education the greater the likelihood chey would' fall In one^ 
of the two whit^^collar gifoupings, and the smalle^the chance they 
would appear. in the other service and laborer groups* Responde^^ts 
with lower educational levels are more heavily concentrated in the 
service and laborer categories. The variation between education ^d 
craftsmen demands special note. Heret those with high school education 
are much more likely to hjt in the craftsmen^'operat^ve category than 
^those with more ol: less than ^2 years of school* Similar patterns 
occur with blacky and are shown in Table/s 138 and 139. . 

Relationships between education and industry were not especially 
pronounced among whites with the exception of manufacturing and profes- 
sional and related services, the proportion of respondents in manu- 
facturing industries V7a8 highest among those with high school education, 
declining among those with more or less years of educztion* In addition 
to showing the same pattern with respect to education and manufacturing 
industries, the proper tiori of black youth in agriculture, construction 
and trade declined as educational levels increased. The reverse 
occurred with respect to professional and related services and public 
administration. Thus^ education seems to exert greater influence 
on industry location fbr blacks than it does for whites, with the ^ 
exception of manufacturing. Some of the general fi^^dings are summarized 
In Figure 19. 

Occupation 

The next m^jor phase of the analytis concerns the relationship 
between job-finding techniques and the occupation of the respondent. 
In the preceding section it was assumed that relationships between 
respondent characteristics and finding were asymmetrical — that is, 
personal attributes led the use of, particular channels and that job 
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finding was the dependent variable. Such an assumption is somewhat' more 
tenuous when Job fjndthg is treated as an independent variable and 
occupation Is treated as dependent, since tthe relationship might well be 
symmetrical or reciprocal* Personal characteristics and job finding / 
channel may also interact and mutually Influence choice of occupation* . 

Subsequent discussion will begin by examining relationships \ 
between finding and occupation v^hen both variables have been grouped 
into the smallest number of categories. Each in turn will then be 
expanded into its component parts while the other remains grouped. 
This will be followed by a review of the relationships between both 
expanded. Blacks and whites will be analyzed separately as has, 
previously been the case. The effects of age, education and social 
class will also be examined. 

^ When job-finding chaijipels are subdivided into formal, informal 
and other categories, and occupation is separated into four groups 
white collar, blue collar,^ service and farm very definite types of 
relationships emerge. For both blacks and whites use of formal methods 
tended to be linked to white-collar positions in all four years, 
although informal channels still predominate. Another interesting 
finding was that farm worker?? made almost negligible use of formal 
channels, although the number of respondents reporting this mexhod 
declines sharply as the survey progresses, reflecting the influence 
of both age and attrition. Some of these relationships are Illustrated 
in Table 94 for two survey years. Black and white respondents also 
show heavy proportionate use of formal channels to locate "service" 
jobs in two surveys which include such positions as policemen, barbers 
and janitors. Every table was significant at at least the .001 level. 

When the broad occupation categories are broken down into compo* 
nent parts, several conclusions become apparent. Ihe relationship between 
white-collar occupations and formal channels is due to the influence of 
the first and third components professional-technical and clerical. 
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While use of both Is high as Illustrated In Table 140, It la particular- 
ly pronounced with the former, especially among whites. In two of the 
four years, 1966 and 1969, white respondents In the manager category 
•howed particularly heavy utilization of the "other'l channel. Both 
blacks and whites make very limited use of formal methods to locate 
Joljs as laborers. Obviously, word of mouth Is the norm rather than 
the exception when It comes to this type of employment. Racial differ- 
ences were nonexistent when finding was cross-tabulated with race 
controlling to six occupational categories ~ professional-technical, 
manager, clerical-sales, craf tsraen-operatlves-laborers , service, farm 
blacks and whites showed statistically significant differences In only 
one occupational group In one year. 

Cross-tabulations of the seven finding methods with all ten 
one-dlglt occupational groups produces tables containing seventy cells, 
Thl8 creates problems with statistics, partly because It Increases the 
possibility of zero cells particularly for blacks, a;id partly because 
a large number of such cells can render the chl-square suspects 
With this caveat In mind, a review of salient findings Is In order. 
White youth make heavy use of schools to obtain jobs In three cate- 
gories — technlcal*professional, clerical and service. This trend 
Is prevalent In all four surveys and also seems to apply to blacks, 
although the N Is so small as to preclude more than passing mention 
In most occupations. Data from the 1966 and 1969 surveys are presented 
for illustrative purposes In Tables 141 and 142, It should be noted 
that youth using foraal nonschool channels Increase between the first 
and last survey. 

To obtain a better subjective feel for the type of Jobs located 
by users of schools, public and private employment services, major 
occupational categories were broken down into their three-digit counter- 
parts and data on pay, job quality and social class were obtained. These 
are found in the appendix. In 196,9 white respondents using schools to 
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find professional Jobs were working as tochers, musicians and sports 
instructors. White youth using schools to find jobs In the clerical 
rubric were cashiers, library assistants^ payroll clerks, secretaries, 
ticket agents and bookkeepers. Finally, those relying on schools to 
locate jol>S' In the service Industries wc|^e employed as kitchen helpers, ' 
doormen, janitors and waiters. Each of these three occupational areas 
received about equal emphasis by school users, and between them they 
accounted^ for about 60 percent of all school "finds". The hourly pay 
of those using schools to find jobs In the three occupati^onal groups 
varied. It was higher among those In whlte-^collar and blue-collar 
categories^ and lower In the services. Youth In the professional and 
technical a^^eas had higher job quality scores as measured by expressed 
satisfaction, Duncan SEX and hourly pay than did youth In the other 
two categories. All of those In the professionals fell Into the high 
social class groups compared with approximately half of those who used 
schools to locate clerical jobs. All those finding jobs In service 
Industries fell Into the low SES group. Black users of schools were 
heavily represented In the same three occupations groups, although the 
N was small. Examples of blacks In the professional -^technical areas 
were draftsmen, civil engineer' and actor^ while those In the clerical- 
sales rubric were listed as office boys, shipping clerks, typists and 
library assistants. Blacks in the service industries were employed as 
hospital attendants^ fountain workers and janitors. As was true with 
whites, those u^ing schools to find jobs in professional-technical areas 
had moderate job quality scores and were in the second SES group. 

The next specific channel to be examined will be public employ- 
ment service. While the use of this method is associated with finding 
jobs in a variety of occupations for whitrs, blacks are much more 
heavily concentrated in the craftsmen and operatives categories partly 
\ because of the lack of black respondents in the other occupational groups 
^Sfome of the jobs found by whites in the blue-collar area are machinists. 
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Inapectors, mechanics, asaemblers, truck drivers, parking attendants, 
dellverymen and warehousemen. Newly promulgated occupational listings, 
from the Bureau of the Census have removed any hint of gender from the 
nomenclature. Examples of whlte-collar^occupatlons found through the 
public employment service were radio and office machine operators and 
aaleamen. Whlte*collar occupations found by blacKs through this 
channel Include civil engineer, recreation worker, office boy and 
shipping clerk, ttalf of the respondents using the public employment 
service to find white-collar jbbs were In the second social c^ass ; 
group. The job quality scores of these positions were moderate, and \ 
three quarters of the jobs had Duncan SEL scores In the second or 
third category. Typical blue-collar occupations found by black youth 
through school employment services were brlckmasons, auto mechanics, ^ 
construction painter, apprentice, parking attendant, deliveryman, 
truck driver and metal polisher. Pay of youth using public employment 
services to locate blue-collar jobs was generally in the second category. 
Those in craftsmen occupations tended to do slightly better than those in 
operative and laborer groups. Nearly all youth were in the first social 
class group, with the possible exception of white youth employed as 
craftsmen* 

The next specific channel is private employment agencies. This 
is almost totally concentrated in the white-collar occupations and is 
generally a white phenomenon. Examples of the types of job located in 
1969 by whites through private agencies include i^uditors, physical 
science teachers, purchasing agents and bookkeepers. As would be ex- 
pected, job quality ratings of these jobs are rather high. Social class 
ratings are consistently in the highest group. 

One formal and two informal channels still remain to be dis- 
cussed. Use of newspapers appears relatively stable across^most 
occupational groups for both races. This is also true of direct 
application .with the possible exception of 1969 for whites. The number 
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of cases in the two informal channels is generally sufficiently large 
to permit reliable results for blacks. One of the most intriguing 
findings in this latter method relates to differences between blacks 
and whites applying directly for jobs in the service industry. Whites 
show a much heavier reliance on this technique 2A.2, 26. A, 25.8, 
24.1 percent — than do blacks, whose use over the four years is 17.5, 
12.4, 20.0, 18.9 percent. This suggests that blacks are less willing 
l;o reach out and apply to employers unknown to them, the result perhaps 
of a not altogether unreasonable fear of discrimination. The l^st 
method friends and relatives shows considerably more variation 
than docs direct application. Use for white-collar occupations Is 
sharply lower than among blue-collar, reflecting the trade-off between 
friends and schools. 

The final steps in this phase involved determining whether social 
class, age or education influence the relationships between finding 
techniques and occupation. Social class appeared to have limited ex- 
planatory power within occupational groups, with relatively similar 
relationships occurring between finding and occupation for whites in 
both social classes. When both finding and occupation are grouped, 
tables for whites in the higher and lower class group were significant 
in most years. The significance reflected higher use of fonnal 
methods to locate jobs in white collar and service occupations as 
compared with blue-collar positions. Blacks in the lower social 
class group had patterns similar to those of whites. The number of 
blacks falling into the second class group was so small that differences 
had little meaning. Respondents of both races in the second class group 
often showed greater reliance on formal methods to find white-collar 
and service employment, reflecting the effects of education, although 
the number of white respondents finding jobs in the service area 
declines as the survey progresses. Results for whites from 1968 
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Illustrate this phenomenon and are shown In Table 95 . The Importance 
of sorlal class was further tested by cross -tabulating finding with 
social class based on respondent characteristics controlling for 
occupation. This was similar to the analytic procedure utilized to 
determine the Influence of race and class on finding. None of the 
tables was significant, confirming the lack of Influence of social 
class within occupational groups. This was not unexpected, 61nce If 
social class Influences both the type of occupation and finding method, 
there should be relatively little variation within occupational groups 
when social class Is used as a control. Very little new appears when 
both occupation and finding are expanded Into their component parts. 
The only Interesting and not unexpected finding concerns class differ- 
ences In the use of school employment services. Among white youth in 
the high social class group, a much higher proportion of school-related 
finds were for jobs in professional-technical areas. For youth in 
the lower class group, a majority of school -re la ted finds were in ( 
blue-collar and especially service occupational groups. For youth 
falling into the low social class, public schools did not lead to 
white-collar jobs^ 

Attention now turns to the effects of age and education finding 
and occupation. Here the concern is whether age and education Influence 
finding within major occupational groups. Separate analyses were 
conducted on black and white respondents with job finding grouped and 
ungrouped. Finding was cross-tabulated by age and education controlling 
for occupation. Occupation was combined into white collar, blue collar, 
sewice and farm to ensure at least a minimal number of respondents in 
most categories. Tables with respect to the influence of age and 
education on the finding patterns (grouped) of those in blue-collar 
and service occupations were generally inconclusive, reflecting in part 
the reverse movement of individual components of the formal and infonnal 
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Jable 95 

Job'Findlng (Grouped) by OccupaJ:ion by Social Class 
1968 - Whites 



Method 




First Social Class Group 




White-Co liar 


Blue-Collar 


Service 


-Farm 


Formal 


21.9 


1 1 .O 


1 Q A 

17 . O 


3.1 


Informal 


65.8 


80.0 


74.4 


87.5 


utner 




8.2 


5.8 


9.4 


Number 


173 


441 


86 


32 


Significance 




X (2p*^ D.F.; = 
vV= .10 


.02 


















Seconn Social 


Class Group 




Formal 


33.6 


11.9 


19.0 


0.0 


Informal 


56.2 


77.1 


71.4 


100.0 


Other 


10.3 


11.0 


9.5 


0.0 


Number 


146 


118 


21 


2 


Significance 




x^(192(j D. F. 
v2 . .18 


) = .004 
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categories. The N In many tables was small because of the limited 
number of certain types of respondents, e.g., educated whites In the 
services and blacks In white-collar or service occupations* The only 
consistently significant relationships occur with respect to age among 
whites finding white-collar positions. For this group of respondents 
increasing age is associated with heavier reliance on formal channels » 
following a pattern that was previously noted^ The same is true in 
blue«*collar and service occupations in 1966, but the relationships 
Were not present in subsequent years. 

Much more interesting information results when finding is 
broken down into its^component parts and cross-tabulated with the 
four major occupational groups. Among whites trends between indiv- 
idual finding channels and age were quite similar* 

Within the three^ major occupational groups — white-collar, 
blue-collar and service findings follow the general pattern 
identified earlier* Among whites use of friends-relatives and schools 
declines with age, while reliance on employer directly prises. The use 
of public emplojonent services also tends to increase. Trends are not 
always conclusive, especially among the less-used formal channels, 
because of the relatively small number of'^auses. Some of these 
changes for whites are illustrated in Table 143* 

With blacks number problems occur, since the number of youth 
ir white-collar and service occupations dwindles when divided up 
between the seven finding techniques* The only occupational category 
containing sufficient cases to permit reliable generalization is blue- 
collar. For blacks in that group, increasing age is associated with a 
decline in schools* Otherwise few pronounced changes occur. Reliance 
on friends and relatives is relatively even across age groups. In two 
survey years slight increases occur in the use of direct application. 
A table from 1966 illustrates these relationships for blacks. See Table 144, 
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This difference between blacks and whites with respect to age was 
Identified earlier In the analysis* 

Turning to the Influence of education on Job findings the 
data Indicates that the relationship between education and finding la 
relatively stable across the three occupational groups. The heretofore 
described relationship between education and schools » direct application^ 
and f rlend^relatlves Is present In every survey year although tables 
are not always significant. Examples are presented In Table 165. 
These trends are particularly pronounced In the first chree surveys In 
white-collar occupations^ with schools and direct application Increasing 
and friends-relatives declining. In the 1969 survey results are Incon* 
elusive because of the extraordinarily high use of the *'other** category 
In that year. A similar relationship between education and finding 
occurs when service occupations are analyzed, although the number of 
whites with 12 or more years of education decllniis with each successive 
survey • 

This pattern Is far less pronounced for blacks. For this group 
reliance on schools » public emplo)rmer.t service and newspapers remains 
relatively stable across the three educational groups in all four surveys. 
Utilization of friends and relatives decreases slightly in two survey 
years while remaining stable in the other two. Direct application is 
also inconclusive, rising in some years and declining in others as 
education increases. Data for blacks is again extremely unreliable due 
to a small N. The only occupational group containing a sufficient 
number of cases to draw conclusions was again blue-collar workers. For 
this group black respondents fell primarily in the 0*11 and 12 years of 
education categories. The most interesting observation is the lack of 
difference in the two major educational groups around the use of friends-* 
relatives and direct application. Results in 1966 for blacks are shown 
in Table 1^^. ^ 
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The final part of this section concerns occupation and longi- 
tudinal job finding. In an attempt to datetmlne whether changes In 
occupation over the life of^he survey are associated with longitudinal 
finding behavior, a special longitudinal variable was developed which 
compared the major occupational group white collar, blue collar, 
service and farm of respondents In sample E In 1966 and 1969, 
Youth were classified Into those who showed upward occupational jjove- 
ment, those who moved down and those who were In the same occupational 
group In both years • The upward group were subdivided Into those who 
had moved up to whlte*collar positions and those who have moved up to 
nonwhlte-collar ones. Downward movement was separated Into those who 
moved down one "rung", and those who moved two or more. Nbnmovers 
were divided Into four subcategories one for each major occupational 
group. The distribution of respondents Is shown In Table 96 • Approx- 
imately sixty percent of the youth had jobs In the same major group In 
both 1966 and 1969. Forty percent of this group fell under the blue- 
collar rubric. One fifth were white-collar while only a handful started 
and ended the surveys In service and farm occupations. The job-flndlng 
patterns over the four years for each of these groups Is shown In Table 97 
Several differences appear with respect^ to job flndfng between those 
who moved up or down the occupational ladder. Those moving up to other 
than white-collar occupations and those moving down two or more "rungs** 
showed minimal use of formal methods. The latter also had exceptionally 
high reliance on Informal as opposed to mixed methods. Among those who 
remained In the same major occupational group, respondents in white- 
collar 2nd services had sharply lower utilization of informal channels. 
Respondents in blue-collar occupations tended to eschew formal mechanisms. 
This seems to follow some of the major trends identified earlier. 
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Table 96 



Comparison of Major Occupational Groups for Sample E 
1966 and 1969 







Number 


Percent 


1. 


Downward occupational movement— 1 group 


180 


8.8 


2. 


Downward-Occupational movement— 2 or 3 groups 


82 


H.O 


3. 


Upward movement to white-collar group 


291 


14.2 


4. 


Upward movement to non-white collar 


236 


11.5 


5. 


White-collar both years 


265 


12.9 


6. 


Blue-collar both years 


8'«9 


41.8 


7. 


Service both years 


55 


2.7 


8. 


Farm both years 


87 


4.2 






2055 


100.0 



Table 97 



Occupational Change by Longitudinal Search 
1966 to 1969 - Sample E 







Method 


Number 




Formal 


Informal 


Other 


I. 


Downward occupational movement— 












I group 


9.4 


64.9 


25.7 


171 


2. 


Downward occupational movement— 












2 or 3 groups 


3.8 


81.3 


15.0 


80 


3. 


Upward movement to white-collar group 


9.5 


64.7 


25.8 


283 


4. 


Upward movement to non-white -co liar 


1.7 


74.8 


23.5 


230 


5. 


White-collar both years 


17.8 


65.6 


16.6 


247 


6. 


Blue-collar both years 


7.0 


77.4 


15.6 


826 


7. 


Service both years 


19.6 


58.8 


21.6 


51 


8. 


Farm both years 


1.6 


93.4 


4.9 


61 
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Industry 

The next phase concerns the relationship between Job-flndlng 
channels and the Industry In which a respondent located a job. The 
problems^of -<urusallty and Insufficient number of respondents discussed - 
earlier in the section on occupation reoccur* When working with the 
relationship between Industry and finding , a case can also be made 
that certain Industries will rely more heavily on certain- types of 
channels, reducing a youth's ability to choose a particular channel. 
The temporal location of finding and industry in relation to one 
another is open to some question. The problem of zero cells is more 
severe here because of difficulties encountered grouping one-digit 
industries into homogeneous categories. The only two places where 
combinations were thought possible were mining and construction and 
transportation 9 finance-insurance » and business and repair services* 
Inability to collapse some of the one-digit Industry groups resulted 
in'a very small number of respondents in three of the categories and 
rendered chi-square values close to meaningless* Frequency distribu- 
tions of the industries for blacks arid whites in each survey were 
presented in Tables 132 & 133. Relatively Uttle change occurs between 
1966 and 1969 with the exception of declines in the number in 
farming and an increase in those in mining-construction which is 
composed mainly of respondents in the latter industry* 

There were several industries where consistent differences 
occur with respect to the use of fonnal or informal methods. Among 
whites these include agriculture, mining-construction, personal 
services, professional and related services and public administration. 
In the first three , formal methods were proportionately under -utilized, 
while the reverse was true in the latter two. One interesting feature 
deserves mention. The number of white respondents utilizing the *'other** 
finding categor^f in mining-construction is approximately twenty percent 
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In all four years » suggesting that an additional factor such as union 
hiring halls exerts a strong Influence. It Is hoped that future 
studies vould not dump all nonconforming methods Into a garbage **other" 
category. Black use of the "other" channel In mining -construction was 
lower In all ^our years, significantly In two. White reliance on 
formal channels to find positions In the professional and public 
administration categories ranged frpra twenty-five to fifty percent 
In most years, although the number of cases drops sharply as the 
survey progresses. Data from 1967 Is presented In Table 98 for 
Illustrative purposes. Hacks show very similar patterns, although 
the number of black respondents In most of the categories Is so small 
the confirmation or refutation of trends Is difficult If not Impossible. 
Additional insights are gained when job finding is broken down into 
Its component- parts. As would be expected from prior discusision, use 
of school emplojmient service is heavily concentrated in professional 
and related services. This occurs in three of the four survey years 
for blacks and whites. The 1968 survey is the sole exception, and 
this is because of the limited number of jobs respondents found in 
that category in 1968. Not only do schools generally account for at 
least a quarter of all the jobs found in the professional areas, but 
this group accounts for better than a third of all the jobs found 
through school employment services. 

Use of public and private employment services* among whites 
occurs almost exclusively in the third, fourth and fifth industrial 
rubric which Includes manufacturing, transportatlon-f Inance-buslness , 
repair and wholesale and retail trade. In all four years use of public 
channels was heavily concentrated in manufacturing industries and was fa 
In excess of the proportion of manufacturing jobs to the total number of 
jobs found. In two years approximately half of all jobs found- through 
public employment services were in the manufacturing area. In 1967 
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manufacturing comprised 26 percent of all jobs found by whites, vhlle 
58 percent of all employment services placements of whites were In 
manufacturing. The same general trend was true of private employment 
agencies where forty percent of all findings were In manufacturing. 
Given the previous uncovered tendency of private services to deal 
primarily with white-collar occupations', It would be reasonable to 
assume that many of the white-collar jobs filled were In manufacturing. 
With the exception of 1969, blacks finding jobs through state employ- 
ment sexrvices were even more heavily concentrated in manufacturing than 
were whites. 

\J3^ of newspapers was also clustered in the three industrial 
groups manufacturing, transportation-business services and trade 
although visual Inspection seems to indicate that newspapers led co 
finds in a wider variety of industries. Some of these relationships 
are illustrated in Tables 145 and 147 which show cross-tabulations of 
job- finding ungrouped and by industry for 1966. The utilization of 
the two Informal channels -- direct application and friends-relatives 
Is subject to considerable more fluctuation between various industries. 
Among whites direct application tends to be relatively low in agri- 
culture, mining-construction, professional and related services and 
public administration. Higher use occurs in the manufacturing, 
transportation-finance-business services and trade headings, with the 
last showing the highest utilization rates in all four survey years. 
Comparisons with blacks must be made with certain trepidation because 
of the limited number of blacks in many of the categories. Like whites, 
highest use among blacks occurs in the wholesale and retail trade. 
More blacks tend to use direct application to find jobs in agriculture 
than is true of whites. 

Use of friends-relatives is relatively high for agricultural 
Industries and mining-construction and considerably lower in professional 
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services and public administration. These findings were anticipated by 
earlier results from occupation. Reliance on friends-relatives Is even 
for the three major groups — manufacturing, transportatlon-f Inance- 
buslness services, and trade — hovering at about fifty percent. In 
two years — 1967 and 1968 — there is a drop in use of this channel to 
find manufacturing jobs. Blacks showed consistently higher use of 
this Informal channel In tnost Industries. Fluctuations for blacks 
appeared due as much to small sample size as to job-finding behavior. 

Before moving on, some discussion of the influence of age and 
education on the job finding-industry relationship seems in order. 
The basic patterns identified with respect to job finding .ana age — 
drop in reliance on friends-relatives and schools and a rise in 
direct application are pronounced in manufacturing industries and 
moderately prevalent in trade. The main difference between the two 
industries is that declines in the use of friends-relatives are not 
linked to rise in direct applications in trade. However, a rather 
persistent rise occurs in trade industries in the utilization of news- 
papers with age, a phenomenon not found in manufacturing, where use of 
newspapers is much more stable. Another difference worth noting is the 
relationship between age and increasing use of private employment 
services in manufacturing, a trend which was not found in wholesale and 
retail trade. The age-related increase in direct application and 
decline in reliance on frlends-relatiwes is also seen among respondents 
in the construction-mining rubric. The basic pattern between age and 
changes in the two informal methods is generally observed with blacks in 
manufacturing although the differences are not as sharp. Trends for 
blacks vere generally inconclusive because of lack of sufficient respond 
ents in most of the industrial groups. 

The other major personal characteristic to be discussed is 
education. Here whites show very pronounced relationships between 
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finding and education within construction, manufacturing and trade 
industries. For this racial group, changes are most pronounced in 
manufacturing and trade in 1966 and 1967, where increasing education 
is linked to declines in use of friends-relatives and increases in 
direct application. In manufacturing, use of private employment 
services rises with educational levels. This is probably related 
to white-collar placement by private agencies in manufacturing. The 
dame occurs with respect to schools in wholesale and retail trade. 
Trends for blacks are very inconclusive because of the lack of black 
respondents Vith more than high school education. Some of these 
general findings regarding the impact of age and education on the 
industry finding relationship are illustrated in Table s 95 and ICO. 

In sum, it appears that while relationships between use of 
particular finding channels and the age and educational attainment 
may vary somewhat between major industrial groups, they are generally 
quite persistent, particularly with respect to the tv;o informal 
channels. This has important implications for the analysis since it 
indicates that respondent characteristics rather than the type of job 
ha finds are crucial determinants of how he locates his position. 

Job Quality 

One o^the most critical issues in the field of job behavior 
is whether various channels lead to different quality jobs. Results 
indicating the superiority o{ certain methods have important policy 
implications, since they provide a means to assist youth, especially 
those with disadvantaged backgrounds, in making a successful transition. 
The reader will recall that to measure job quality a special job quality 
index composed of job satisfaction, Duncan Socio-economic Index of the 
current job and hourly rate of pay was constructed. The development of 
this variable has been discussed earlier^ and the subjective nature of 
the measure must again be stressed. Nevertheless, relationships between 
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Table 99 

Finding by Education for Selected Industries 
Whites - 1968 





Manufacturing 


Trade 


Method 


0-11 


12 


13-15 


0-11 


12 


13- 


■15 


School Empl Svc 


4.3* 


3.9 


7.0 


3. J 


4.1* 


9 


.6 


IruD JCiinpi OVu 


6.4 


3.1* 


9.3 


1.7 


2.0 


0 


.0 


Pvt Empl Svc 


1.1* 


3.1* 


2.3* 


0.6* 


2.0* 


5 


.5* 


Direct Application 


39.1 


29.9 


34.9 


31.7 


41.8 


30 


.1 


Newspaper 


4.3 


11.0 


7.0 


4.1 


5.1 


8 


.2 


Friends-Relatives 


41.5 


36.2 


34.9 


51.1 


35.7 


42 


.5 


Other 


7.4 


12.6 


4.7 


5.6 


9.2 


4 


.1 


Number 


94 


127 


43 


180 


90 


7 


3 


Significance 


x2(ll»12D.F.) 
v2 = .07 


= .50 


x5(2iai2D.F.) 
v2 = .17 


= .05 



*Less than 5 cases 
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Table 100 

Finding by Age for Selected Industries 
Whites - 1968 





Manufacturine 


Trade 


Method 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 

1^4 ran t Annl Iratloil 

Newspaper 

Friends-Relatives 

Other 


8.5* 5.2 1.2 
6.4* 4.5 6.0 
2.1* 6.7 6.8* 
21.3 31.3 41.0 
10.6 6.7 8.4 
42.6 42.5 27.7 
8.5 9.0 10.8 


4.6 5.9 3.1 

0.7 2.2 4.6 
29.8 37.0 38.5 

3.3 7.4 16.8 
53.6 40.7 33.8 

7.3 4.4 7.7 


Number 


47 134 83 


151 135 65 


Significance 


x2(l6Sl2D.F.) = .19 
= .17 


x2(l7^12D.F.) = .12 
- .15 



*Less than 5 cases. 
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various channels and job quality were both consistent and strong. Indicating 
that job-seeking methods, at least for white youth, are not unimportant 
In locating high quality jobs. 

As had previously been th? case, discussion of the relationships 
between the Independent and dependent variables is preceded by an 
examination of the effect that selected personal characteristics of 
the respondents have on the relationships already identified. As would 
be anticipated, cross-tabulation with job quality in each of the four 
survey years produces tables that are highly significant. In addition, 
the ordinal nature of these two variables permits the use of an ordinal 
level statistic, gamma, to measure association, whic^ provides a better 
Insight into the nature of the relationships than in the case with chi 
square, a series of cross -tabulations from 1968 for blacks and whites 
are presented in Table 101 to illustrate the findings. At least one 
Important conclusion bears stating. While all of the tables are 
significant at least to the .02 level, there is considerable variation 
in the degree to which the variables are associated, particularly when 
blacks find whites are run separately. Educ«cion appears associated 
with high-quality jobs equally for blacks and whites with nearly all 
gammas running between .40 and .49 with the exception of "hites in 
1969. A much different picture emerges for cge, where much more 
pronounced racial differences appear. Not only are the gammas for 
whites stronger than was true for education and more consistent, but 
the spread between blacks and whites is much greater. In 1968 and 
1969 job quality and age are only weakly associated for blacks — .15 
and #10. Whites in the same two years showed gammas of .48 and .49 
as illustrated in Table lu;;. 

It is clear that soqje series of factors -- discrimination, lack 
of skills, job-finding techniques, etc. — hinders the movement of non- 
college educated black youth into moderate or high quality jobs. 
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Table 101 



Job Quality by Educaticn/Age - 1968 



Job Quality 


Education 


Whites 


Blacks 


0-11 12 13-15 No. 


0-11 12 13-15 No. 


Low 

Medium 
High 


47.8 23.8 20.5 609 
39.6 44.2 32.8 755 
12.6 32.0 46.7 529 


63.6 43.3 38.6 405 
32.0 44.6 31.4 265 
4.3 I2a 30.0 68 


Number 


720 749 424 


437 231 70 


Significance 


x2(216^ D.F.) = .0001 

- .24 
Ganina ^ .43 


xj(68^ D.F.) = .0001 
Gamma » .40 




Age 


14- ir 18-21 22+ No. 


14-17 18-21 22+ No. 


Low 

Medium 
High 


54.9 34.8 16.5 609 
38.2 40.0 40.7 755 

< 

6.9 25.2 42.8 529 


65.2 52.8 51.3 405 

30.3 37.6 37.2 265 
4.5 9.6 11.5 68 


Number 


421 738 734 


155 322 261 


Significance 


x^(252*^4 D.F.) « .0001 
v2 = .26 
Gamma ° .48 


x2(ll^4 D.F.) = .03 

» .09 
Gamma » . 15 
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Table 102 



Gammas for Cross-tabulations of Job Quality 
and Age Education by Race 1966-1969 



Age Education 
Whites Blacks Whites Blacks 



1966 ^ 


.73 


.53 


.47 


.48 


1967 


.36 


.37 


.49 


.39 


1968 


.48 


.15 


.42 


.39 


1969 


.49 


.10 


.23 


.38 



When job-flndlng patterns are grouped together into formal. In- 
formal and other channels, pronounced relationships appear between job 
quality and the method utilized. The higher the quality of the job 
founc^ the higher the probability that a formal method was used. Youth 
In the highest quality rubric also relied more heavily on the amorphous 
•other** channel. Ihe relationships for whites were more pronounced than 
for blacks and were significant at the .01 level In every survey year. 
Relationships for blacks were significant at the .05 level In 1966 and 
1968 and percentages were In similar directions In 1967. Findings for 
blacks must be presented with a certain degree of hesitation because of 
Insufficient cases, particularly the lack of blacks holding high quality 
jobs. Tables from 1966 and 1967 are presented In Table 103 to Illustrate 
these trends. 

Much more detail becomes available when finding methods are 
divided into their component parts. Under this situation consistent 

V 

percentage differences emerge among whites for four of the seven 
channels -- private employment services, newspapers, friends-relatives, 
and the **other" category. In all but the friends-relatives, use of the 
channel is positively related to higher-quality jobs. For that technique 
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the direction is reversed the higher the quality of the job located, 
the less likely was the respondent to have utilized this channel. The 
tables are consistent and significant in all survey years; examples 
are presented in Table. 104. Again the lack of clarification about 
.what constitutes the "other" channel is unfortunate, given the changes 
associated with this channel. Of some interest Is the absence of any 
relatiqnship between use of schools and job quality, although this is 
not totally unexpected given the use of schools to locate jobs * 
in service and clerical industries* 

For blacks relationships between finding and job quality are 
significant at the .05 level in three surveys, although the uneven 
distribution of blacks between high and low job quality categories 
makes the statistics somewhat suspect* In this racial group pronounced 
differences occur in the friends-relative channel, and patterns similar 
to those found auong whites reappear. The only other method where 
consistent percentage differences were evident for blacks was the 
public employment service, with higher quality jobs associated with 
heavier use of this technique. Data for the other methods was either 
inconclusive or at best suggestive among blacks. Rising job quality 
was linked with high use of newspaper in two years and was stable in 
the other two. Results for methods such as schools and direct appli-' 
cation were in opposite directions in different surveys. The latter was 
negatively related with Job quality in two years and positively related 
in the other two. 

As noted earlier significant relations appear between both age 
and education and job quality, suggesting the importance placed on 
credentials and maturity in the hiring process. Now the task is to 
determine how much separate influence job finding exerts on the quality 
of job found. Analysis will focus primarily on white respondents because 
of the ever-present problem of sample size among blacks. Disentangling 
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Table 103 

Job-Finding (Grouped) by Job Quality 
1966 and 1967 




Significance 



'2 - .09 * 



x2(20*^ D.F.) = .0001 
v2 « .12 




Formal 


15.2 


13.2 


19.9 


16.7 


19.3 


25.0 


Informal 


79.5 


76>7 


69.9 


77.2 


71.1 


66.7 


Other 


5.3 


10.1 


10.2 


6.1 


9.6 


8.3 


Number 


657 


, 348 


206 


347 


114 


36 


Significance 


x^dSHA D.F.) = 
v2 - .08 


.0001 


x^{t^ D.F.) = 
•v2« .06 


.42 
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Table 104 



Job-Finding by Job Quality 
1966 and 1967 



^ ^ 


19f6 


Method 


Whites 


Blacks 


Low 


Med 


Hieh 


Low 


Med 




School Empl Svc 


5.9 


A A 




5.3 


2.5 


3.6 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.0 


3.^> 


4.6 


4.5 


5.6 


20.0 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.3 


1.4 


2.4 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


Direct Application 


26.5 


27.5 


25.5 


24.5 


21.1 


12.7 


Newspaper 


3.3 


5.5 


1.1 


2.4 


6.7 


9.1 


Friends-Relatives 


54.0 


49.1 


41.1 


58.9 


57.5 


is. 5 


Other 


9.0 


9.2 


13.4 


4.5 


6.0 


9.1 


Number 


765 


111 


455 


380 


285 


55 


Significance 


x2(57« 


■12 D.F.) 
12 


» .0001 

-i 


xj(42"l2 D.F.) 
- .17 


- .OCOl 



1967 



School Empl Svc 


7.2 


2.9 


5.8 


9.8 


2.6 


5.6 


Pub Empl Svc 


3.3 


2.6 


1.5 


4.9 


7.0 


8.3 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.5 


1.4 


4.9 


0.3 


2.6 


0.0 


Direct Application 


28.6 


32.2 


30.1 


26.5 


27.2 


30.6 


Newspaper 


4.3 


6.3 


7.8 


1.7 


7.0 


11.1 


Friends-Relatives 


50.8 


44.5 


34.8 


50.7 


43.9 


36.1 


Other ! 


5.3 


10.1 


10.2 


6.1 


9.6 


^ 8.3 


Number % 


657 


348 


206 


347 


'ft. 


36 


Significance 


x^(49«12 D.F.) 
v2 * .14 


= .0001 


r^Ol^Vl D.F.) 
v2 « .17' 


« .0001 

* 
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the effects of age and education are complicated by the lack of young men 
14 to 17 with low educational levels In hlgh-qually jobs or older well- 
educated restwndents In low-quality ones. Start;^lng with age «od with 
findings grouped, no relationships existed between finding and quality 
for whites lA-17 and generally for those 22 and over. Relationships 
Mere more Ukely to tfccur among whites 18-22, where rel^onships be- 
tween use of formal and or the "other'* method were significant in three 
of' the four years, ^r those 22 and older, significant relations occur 
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only in 1^66. Amon^ blacks significant linkages were also found in 
three surveys among those 18-21. 

When Job-finding is expanded into its component parts, a similar 
type of pattern develops with relationships limited t6 whiles 18-21, 
Too few blacks were present to permit any firm conclusions. The main 
cause of the relationships for the 18^21 year old group is the differen- 
tial use of direct application, friend-relatives, schools, andVother" 
by respondents finding different quality jobs. The pattern fof^ this age 
cohort was for use of either or both friends-relatives and direct appli- 
cation to decline as better jobs were located, with the most consistent 
decline occurring for direct application and for an increase in the use 
of the "other" channel. Jn two of the four survey years, reliance on 
schools rose Slightly as job quality increased. In the "other two, use 
was greatest in the highest and lowest quality categories. Data for 
whites from 1967 and 1968 are presented in Table 105 which illustrates 
some of thes6 trends. These findings suggest that one of the causes of 
the finding-quality relationship is age, confirming the general importance 
of maturation in locating "good" jobs. If this had not been the case, 
cross- tabulations between finding ^nd quality wou)u have tended to be 
significant in all three age groupl rather than just In the one. 

Turning to education, the relationships betweert formal, informal, 
and 'other" channels and job quality are not significant among white^ 
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Table 105 



Job-Finding by Job Quality - 1967 and 1968 
Whites - 18-21 


Method 


^ 1967 


1968 \ 


Low ; Med High 


Low Med . High 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 


8.4 3.8 6.7 
5.4 3.8 1.1 


\ ' 

7.6 8.7 ^13.3 
0.6 4.6 2.0 


Pvt Empl Svc 

ux xec c App iica uion 

Newspaper 

Friends-Relatives 

Other 


0.8 0.0 5.6 

3.3 5.7 4.4 
47.7 47.5 43.3 
3.8 10.8 12.2 


' 0.0 2.0 4.1 

5.3 2.6 7.1 
48.5 44.4 2^j^ 
4.7 7.7 17.3^ 


Number 


239 158 90 


171 196 98 


Significance 


t^-OtH^U D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .18 


x^(36^12 D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .17 
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within each of the three major educational levels — 0-11, 12, and 13-15 
years. Occasional tables were significant, but these appear randomly 
dl Jtrlbuted and followed no particular pattern with respect to level of 
education. Little improvement occurs when the finding methods are cross- 
tabulated Individually. The two Informal channels show some change but 
are Inconsistent and contradictory. Each of the formal methods, with 
the exception of the schools, are generally so underutilized that shifts 
by a limited number of respondents give an erroneous impression about 
the Impact of the control variable on that particular finding method. 
The only Interesting finding appears with respect to the use of schools 
and job quality. In the first two educational levels -- 0-11 and 12 
years — schools appear to be negatively associated vith job quality, 
that is, the higher the quality of the job the less likely that schools 
will be used. This does not occur among youth with 13 to 15 years of 
education; the number of respondents in that group using schools tends 
to suppress the relationships in the 0 to 11 and 12 year categories. 
This Is shown in Table ICS. 

Table 103 
Use of Schools and Job Ouality 





1966 
Job Quality 1 
Low Med High 


1967 
Job Quality 2 
Low Med High 


. 1968 
Job Quality 3 
Low Med High 


Job 

Low 


1969 
Quality A 
Med High 


o« 


3.7% 2.0 
20 6 


1.9 

2 


4.9 

21 


1.7 2.4 

2 1 . 


5.6 3.7 2.4 

12 7 1 


2.6 
1 


2.5 3.8 
5 3 


12 
n" 


7.1% 3.6 

9 ' 12 


4.9 

12 


8.8 
12 


3.2 2.4 

5 2 


7.0 6.6 5.9 

8 11 4 


11.9 

5 


5.6 4.5 

) 12 7 


13-15 
n" 


17.r/.13.7 
16 14 


9.7 

10 


14.6 
14 


4.0 11.3 
3 9 


14.8 14.4 14.0 
8 13 12 


11.5 

3 


7.0 11.8 
9 15 



In an attempt to take advantage of the unique longitudinal nature 
of the NLS, a spaclal variable measuring longitudinal job quality was 
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created which compared the quality of jobs held by respondents employed In 
both 1966 and 1969. Youth were classified Into those whose job quality 
scores Increased, dscreased, or remained stationary during the period 
and these were cross-tabulated with job- finding techniques In 1966 and 
1969. The first set measures how/much respondents who started the sur- 
vey using various methods improvfed their job quality scores in the inter- 
vening three years and is shown in Table l^S. The latter indicates 
whether those who found a "new" job in 1969 showed any change in job 
quality over thT^eriod. ^his is presented in^ble^9 . J^flnding" 
in 1966 was also cross-tabulated against job quality in 1969 (shown in 
Table 150) to measure how well respondents using various channels in 
1966 were doing three years later. Cross -tabulations of change in job 
quality generally utilized Sample E, since that group of respondents 
were best suited to longitudinal measures. 

Cross-tabulations between finding channels in 1966 and job 
quality change over the three years produced significant or nearly 
significant relationships for whites whether finding was grouped or 
ungrouped. Similar percentage differences occurred with blacks despite 
the lack of significance of the relationships. For both races slight 
declines in the use of formal methods and increases in informal chan- 
nels were associated with Increased changes in job quality. Among 
the individual methods use of schools among both races is associated 
with increases in job quality, although movement for whites is not as 
sharp as that occurring among blacks. The same general trend is found 
among white users of friends-relatives. Use of newspapers was negatively 
related to increases in job quality. Among blacks use of newspapers and 
public employment services is inversely related to increasing job qual- 
ity, while use of iriends-relatives remains unchanged. 

Age and education appear to have some impact on these relation- 
ships, although the lack of significance for various values of each makes 
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the following comments suggestive at best. For schools d. ^erences 
occur primarily In the 18-21 year old group, while for newspapers 
movement Is most pronounced among those 22 and older. In both cases 
these are the groups where the heaviest use of these methods occur. 
Moveni^^nt within friends-relatives also appears In this age group. 
For blacks differences found in schools are centered among those in 
the youngest group, while relationships around the public employment 
service occur in the middle and oldest cohort. Variations around 
educa t^on we7e eviden^^ ® 
noted above is centered among those with 12 years of schooling. The 
increase in friends-relatives associated with upward movement in job 
quality is found in all three educational levels.' 

Cross-tabulations of job finding in 1969 with change Ir job 
quality over the survey indicate whether those showing changes in 
job quality tended to rely on different methods if they found a new 
job in 1969. Given the small nurhber of respondents who showed de- 
clines, the primary comparisons ai^^e between those who remained sta- 
tionary compared with those who increase. For whites differences 
occur for direct application, newspapers, and "other". Those in- 
creasing job quality were far more likely to have used direct applica- 
tion. The reverse is true of newspapers and the "other" category, 
vhlch has some peculiar features in 1969 as noted earlier. 

A third series of cross- tabulations is job finding in 1966 
against job quality in 1969. For whites higher job quality is asso- 
ciated vdth higher use of newspapers and declines in friends-relatives 
and the "other" category. For blacks schools and newspapers also led 
to higher quality jobs in 1969 with a particularly pronounced differ- 
ence in the former. Slight declines occur with friends-relatives and 
direct application as job quality scores Increase. 
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Rate of Pay 

Rate of pay Is available In both grouped and ungrouped form. 
Table 107 Indicates mean rate of pay for jobs found through Individu- 
al and grouped finding methods for all respondents and for blacks and 
whites In Sample A, and the rank order of the channels. Absence of 
data In 1966 Is caused by the lack of Individual values for pay In 
that year. Among whites private employment services and "other" 
methods result In consistently high paying jobs, while schools lead 
to badly paying ones. For whites the two Informal techniques usually 
fall In the fifth or sixth rank as is the case with the public employ- 
ment service. Among blacks schools also fare poorly. Private employ- 
ment services and the "other" technique are generally superior to the 
five other channels, but the differences are not as pronounced as they 
were for whites. Public employment services clearly do a better job 
for blacks than for whites. In two of the three surveys studied, the 
spread between pay received by the highest and lowest method was much 
narrower for blacks than it was for whites. 

Of copslderable interest is the steady rise in^pay levels as 
the Survey progresses especially for whites, and the absence of any 
sizable difference in the pay of positions found through formal as 
opposed to informal channels. This confirms an earlier observation 
that combining finding methods often masks important differences 
especially within the formal rubric. The high levels of pay resulting 
from the use of the "other" technique, especially for whites, suggests 
that this channel may be the culmination of a relatively sophisticated 
search strategy. 

T-tests were employed to determine whether the differences be- 
tween individual and grouped methods were significant, and the results 
are presented in appendix H« The statistics indicate that differ- 
ences in pay between jobs found by schools and jobs found through any 
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Table 107 

Mean Rate of Pay for Various Job- Finding Methods by Race 
Grouped and Ungrouped Sample A 

All Respondents (Ungrouped) 



School Empl Svc 
-PtA^H^ impl - -Svc — 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Relatives 

Other 



1967 Rank 
Order 


1968 


Rank 
Order 


1969 


Rank 
Order 


$1.49 


7 


$1.75 


7 


$2.03 




7 


--1*94 


5 


2.26 


4 


2.43 




6 


2.33 


1 


2.40 


2 


2.93 




2 


1.93 


6 


2.13 


5 


2.49 




4 


2.28 


•2 


2.31 


3 


2.53 




3 


2.01 


4 


2.10 


6 


2.47 




5 


2.21 


3 


2.64 


1 


3.05 




1 



All Respondents (Grouped) 



Formal 


$1.89 


3 


$2.08 


3 


$2.39 


3 


Informal 


2.00 


2 


2.11 


2 


2.48 


2 


Other 


2.21 


3 


2.87 


3 


3.07 


3 




Whites 


(Ungrouped) 








School Empl Svc 


$1.56 




$1.81 




$2.05 


7 


..Public Empl Svc 


1.98 


6 


2.37 


: 1 


2.63 


4 


Fvt Empl. Svc 


2.47 


1 


2.58 


2 


3.13 


2 


Direct Application 


2.04 


5 


2.26 


5 


2.56 


6 


Newspaper 


2.26 


3 


2.40 


3 


2.59 


5 


Friends-Relatives 


2.14 


4 


2.14 


6 


2.59 


5 


Other 


2.34 


2 


2.93 


1 


3.23 


1 


Percent 


63% 




61% 




63% 





\ 
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Table 107 (Cont.) 



Whites (Grouped) • 

1967 Rank 1968 Rank 1989 Rank 

Order Order Order 



Formal 


$1.97 


1 


$2.17 


1 


$2.52 


1 


Infotmal 


2.10 


2 


2.19 


2 


2.58 


2 


Other 


2.38 


3 


3.U 


3 


3.25 


3 



Blacks (Ungrouped) 



School Empl 


Svd 


$1.38 


7 


:n.65 


7 


$1.97 


7 


Public Empl 




1.87 , 


4 


2.12 


1 


2.23 


3 


Pvt Empl 




2.07 


2 


2.10 


2 


2.18 


5 


Direct Appli 


cation 


1.80 


5 


1.76 


6 


2.36 


2 


Newspaper 


/ 

/ 
/ 


2. 42 


1 


2.07 


4 


2.02 


6 


Friends-Rela 


tflves 


1.70 


6 


2.01 


5 


2.23 


4 


Other 




1.90 


3 


2.09* 


3 


2.46 


1 


Percent 




577. 




777. 




807. 








Black: 


3 (Group 


ed) • 








Formal 




$1.78 


2 


$1.91 


1 


$2.11 


1 


Informal 




1.73 


1 


1.92 


2 


2.28 


2 


Other 




1.99 


3 

1 


2.30* 


3 


2.47 


3 



*Differences between the ''other** category for grouped 5rnd ungrouped tech- 
niques are due to the V7ay some of the combinations were treated. 

other channel are significant in three . ears for whites and tvTo of the 
three years for blacks. Schools definitely lead to low paying jobs, al- 
though this may be^ because schools were used to find the first full time 
Job. The ''other** channel is the only other method where differences 
are consistently significant among whites, and jobs found through this 
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mechanism usually are much better paid than those found through other 
channels. 

Differences between some of the Individual methods were also 
significant. Direct application led to lower paying jobs than did 
private employment agencies for whites but not blacks In all three 
years for which data was available. Significant dlffer-=^nce also ap- 
peared between private agencies and friends-relatives In 1968 and 
1969 for whltds but not blacks, with the latter faring poorly. Final- 
ly, In two of the three years, whites who found jobs through private 
agencies had rates of pay that were significantly higher thjin those 
found through the public employment service. The general lack of sig- 
nificant relationships for blacks is partly the result of the rela- 
tively narrow spread in the pay of jobs found through different chan- 
nels, and partly the limited number of blacks u^lng some of the formal 
methods. 

For cross-tabulation pay was divided into three categories 
under $1.49 per hour, $1.50 to $2.49 per hour, and $2.50 and over. The 
distribution of this variable in the four survey years is sho^-n in 
Table 108. 

Table ICE 
Rate of Pay All Surveys 



Rate of Pay 1966 
1 £i ^ 

Low (under $1.49) 40.7 

Medium ($1.50 to $2.49) 35.8 

High (over $2.50) 23.5 

Number > 2497 



1967 1968 1969 



35.2 21.4 12.0 

40.4 49.3 ^5.9 

24.4 29.2 42.1 

1712 1478 1361 



The analysis of this variable started with an examination of the relation- 
ships between the use of formal, Informal, and "other" channels and rate 
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of pay controlling for race. These cross-tabulaNdons were remarkable 
for the lack of any relationship between pay and the grouped finding 
methods. A number of the tables were significant but this resulted 
almost entirely from a sharp increase in the use of the "other" channel 
by respondents in the highest pay bracket. Otherwise differences are 
negligible. Expanding job-finding into its component parts produces 
much more significant relations, since many of the informal\and formal 
channels appear to operate in opposite directions thereby cartelling 
each •other out when grouped. Relationships for^ites were significant 
'in all Survey years for nearly every method. These generally followed 
the same basic pattern extant with job quality. All the tables were 
highly significant; findings from 1997 and 1968 are shown in Table 
109. The most pronounced change is that use of schools declines as 
pay rises in all four surveys. Among the other formal methods the 
roost pronounced differences occur around the use of newspapers, which 
are positively related to pay. Reliance on private employment agencies 
was restricted solely to youth finding jobs in the second and third 
quality headings. Reliance on public employment services consistently 
Increased with rate of pay, although use of this method was not great 
even among jobs winh the highest: rate of pay. The two informal methods 
tended to operate in different directions. Use of friends-relatives 
declines fairly consistently as rate of pay increases. Direct applica- 
tion tends to increase in most years, but the changes are not as pro- 
nounced as with friends-relatives. Attention should also be directed 
at use of the "other" channel, which jumps sharply between the second 
and third rate of pay. 

Black youth show relatively s^-nilar patterns with respect to 
most of the fonnal methods schools, public employment service, and 
newspapers -- except that the percentage shifts generally occur between 
the first and second categories. This may result from the skewed dis- 
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Table 109 



Job-Finding by Hourly Rate of Pay 
1967 and 1968 




Method 



School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl ^Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 

Number 



Significance 



Low 



Med 



Hifih. 



10.6 
2.1 
0.3 

26.6 
3.2 

51.5 
5.8 



4.3 
4.1 
2.0 

31.7 
5.7 

46.5 
5.7 



2.4 
2.1 
2.1 
31.3 
7.7 
42.9 
11.6 



379 



492 



336 



x2(56"l2 D.F.) - .0001 
v2 - .15 



Low 



Med 



13.4 
4.1 



4.1 
7.8 



0.5 
28.6 

0.5 
47.9 

5.1 



1.0 
22.8 

5.2 
50.3 

8.8 



217 



193 



High 



2.5 
6.3 



1.3 
30.4 

8.9 
43.0 

7.6 



79 



x^d^n D.F.) » .0001 



.19 



1968 
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cributlon for blacks on this variable and the relatively small per- 
centage, compared with whites, falling Into the highest pay rubric. 
Differences appear for blacks with regard to the Informal and the 
"other" channel. Use of direct application Is Inconclusive, declining 
with rising pay In two surveys, rising In one, and dropping between 
the first and second pay categories In the third. Use of friends-rel- 
atives Is lower In the first and third categories In two surveys. In- 
creases In one survey, and remains stable In the last. Use of the 
"other" category Is relatively stable across pay groups. 

The second longitudinal measure of job»flnding--respondents with 
three or more discrete jobs — was also cross-tabulated with rate of 
pay. This was significant or close to significant In 1958 and 1955 
with differences particularly evident for blacks. This is lllustrr.ted 
in Table HO • It indicates that consistent usg of Informal channels 
is less likely to lead to better-paying jobs than is the case with the 
other patterns. Of particular Interest are differences between those 
moving fron formal to Informal and those moving from Informal to form^.l 
channels. The latter pattern leads to Increasing pay, while the re- 
verse is true of the former. 

Table 110 

Longitudinal Job Finding by Rate of Pay 1968 
(Respondents with three or more jobs) 





0-$1.49 


$1.50-$2.99 


$3.00 and over 


Formal all three jobs 


1.1 


3.1 


2.4 


Informal all three 


72.5 


71.0 


56.4 


Formal to Informal 


3.3 


5.1 


8.7 


Informal to Formal 


7.7 


8.9 


13.8 


Mixed 


15.4 


11.9 


18.7 




91 


293 


289 




x2(20w8 D.F.) 
- .12. 


« .01 





3.19 
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After examining the basic relationship between the dependent and 
Independent variables, a look at the Influence of such personal charac- 
teristics as age and education Is again In order. As was the case with 
job quality, the cross-tabulations are generally significant only In 
the 18-21 age bracket among whites with the exception of 1969, where a 
slightly higher chl square va^ue — .14 — was recorded. This rein- 
forces the Importance of age In determining hoi* youth locate jobs. 
Several other Interesting patterns also are, evident. Use of school 
employment services Is negligible among youti 22 and older, as vas 
noted In an early part of the analysis. In the remaining two age 
groupings, 14-17 and 18-21, schoois are Inversely related to "ell- 
paylng jobs. Very similar patterns are found with respect to educa- 
tional levels, except that the relationship between use of schools and 
rate of pay Is extant In each major educational heading. Similar types 
of findings aVe evident among blacks, although the percentages are often 
based on only one or two cases. The conclusion that the school employ- 
ment service led to jobs that were Initially low paylpg Is Inescapable. 

As has been noted earlier the use of newspapers Is heaviest 
among youth In the oldest age group. This channel tends not to be 
used by young respondents to locate high-paying jobs or by older 
respondents to find low-paylng ones. While patterns are not as con- 
sistent with newspapers as they were with schools,* some trends de- 
serve mention. In the older age group, respondents locating jobs In 
the highest pay group were more likely to have used net'spapers than 
those In the middle pay group. In the other two age brackets, use of 
newspapers Is more likely to lead to jobs In the middle rather than 
the first pay category. Blacks did not appear to differ markedly from 
whites In this, although the number of respondents often leaves much to 
be desired. Education appears to have a much less pronounced Impact on 
the relationship between chanilels and pay. 
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The relationship between finding and pay also remains almost oil- 
changed when social class is used as a control. For white* relation- 
ships between finding and pay are significant for both the hfgher and 
lower SES group. For blacks pay and finding are significant for the 
lower SES group but not for the higher SES group, although tne 'dumber 
of black respondents in this category is so small as to make the statis- 
tics almost meaningless. 



Labor Mnrket Part iicipat ion ' » — 

A set of specially created variables measure labor market parti- \^ 
cipation in 1966, 1958 and 1969, changes in labor market participetion 
between 1966 and 1969 and the nunber of weeks worked .aid stretches of 
unemployment during the four survey years. As has previously been the 
cafe with variables of this type, the measures are closely related to • 
some of the basic demographic variables. Cross-tabulations^ labor 
market participation in each of three years with age and education 
produced tables that were generally significant" for both blacks and 
whites, ^'ith younger or less well-educatpd respondents tenddng to have 
less stable labor market participation. Since both are ordinal level 
data, gamma was again used to measure strength of association. Age is^ 
closely associated with labor market participation, with gaflcia's falling 
the .50 and .60 range for both races. The gammas for education were 
considerably smaller and often showed no association at all. One^> 
possible reason for this discrepancy is that the yoynger responden/s 
might have been In schools during part of the yc ir (the reader wjll 
recall the Survey was conducted In October) and thereby j/orked fewer 
weeks. However, the index also Includes the number of hours usually 
worked, and the relationship mirrors that found for Job quality. Very 
much the same results occur bet>;een labor mark^ participation and 
social class for whites but not for blacks, "^ome sample cross-tabula- 
tions between labor tnarket participation and age and education in 1968 
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are shown in Table 151 for illustrative purposes. 

Very few significant relationships were detected between formal, 
informal and "other" finding methods and the annual measures of labor 
.V market participation in 1966, 1968 and 1969 for white respondents. 

^ Among blacks significant differences did occur in 1968 and 1969* The 

general pattern for blac s in these years was for those with less^ 
stable labor market participation low scores on the item to 
sKow liigher use of formal methods. The relationships for blacks were 
especially pronounoi^ among blacks 14-17 and among those with eleyen 
or fewer years of education. 

As has often been the case with variable's previously discussed, 
relatfonshlps become more evident when finding methods were separated 
into their component parts. ' In the three surveys for which data :;as 
available — t^e reader will recall that an error in one of the compo- 
— nent variables of the labor market participation index precluded 

development of the variable in 1967 differences between finding 
channels and the participation index were significant. The most pro- 
nounced differences occurred among whites and involved schools and 
friends -relatives. Sizable differences were also observed for nev.'s- 
^ papers and direct application in two of the three years. Less^ stable 
participation was associated with increasing reliance on schools and 
friends -relatives, while more stable attachment to the labor force 
tended to, be related to reliance on newspapers and direct application. 
These are ^hown in Table 132 , and are reminiscent of trends found for 
job <iuality# 

Patterns for blacks, '.'htle significant in each of the three 
surveys, did not show as consistent difference-s as was the case among 
whites* Thes^ are shown in Table 153 . The major difference in formal 
methods for blVks was in schools, where increasing use is associated 
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with less stable labor market participation. This relationship is 
probably caused by the fact that users of schools were more than 
likely enrolled part o5 the year and therefore scored lower on the 
participation variable. Other formal channels show little relation- 
ship with labor market participation. Among the informal methods 
use of direct application is inconclusive, moving in different direc- 
tions in various yc£:rs. Changes in use of friends-relaLlves are more 
consistent, and use of this channel is directly related to strong 
labor market participation -* the firmer the attachment the highsr 
the use. This is opposite to the trend shown by whites. 

Cross-tabulations of job-finding in 1956 and 1969 with changes 
in labor market participation Indicates whether respondents using 
various channels in 1966 shoved any changes in their labor market 
participation in the ensuing years or whether those with various 
patterns of participation ovei the life of the Survey used parti- 
cular methods to find jobs in 1969. Cross-tabulations of job-finding 
both grouped and ungrouped from 1966 and 1969 with the variable 
measuring change in labor market participation were not significant, 
and no noticeable percentage differences were observed within the 
methods. Introduction of the various control variables did little' 
to alter this picture. 

The alternate longitudinal measures of labor market partici- 
pation stretches of unemployment and number of weeks V7orked during 
the Survey — had somewhat greater explanatory power than did change 
in Ubor market participation, but this occurred only when individual 
rather than grouped job-finding techniques were utilized. Cross-tabula- 
tion on these variables were conducted only on respondents in Sample Z, 
in hopes of removing enrolled students who show quite different labor 
market patterns. The strctches-of -unempioymcnt variable was significant- 
ly related to the use of several individual finding methods in both 1966 
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and 1969. Ri2sults from 1966 and 1969 are shown in Tcble 154. Schools, 
newspapers, direct application and friends and relatives shovved the most 
pronounced relationship to finding. Schools and friends and relatives 
were found negatively related to the number of stretches of unemploy- 
ment — the less the unemployment the greater the reliance on schools 
while direct application and newspapers are positively related. In- 
creased use of direct application ationg respondents with one or mo^^c 
5:tretches of unemployment tnay be related to the ar.ount of time recuircd 

to find a job through this channel. The sbnormally heavy use of the 
i 

"other" channel may well be confounding the relationship. 

Opposite patterns are found with regard to finding and the 
number cf weeks vrorked. The cross-tabulations are more significant 
In more of the individual surveys than was the case with stretches 
of unemployment, but move in opposite directions. Use of schools 
is, for exan:?le, negatively related to weeks vrorked, but this ^»^y 
reflect use of this medium by enrolled youth in one survey year whose 
lower 'score' on the index resulted fron thair absence fron the labor 
force during part of one year. These are sho-n in Table 155^ Use of 
friends-relatives tends to decline a.; the nur.ber of -eeks r.^orked in- 
creases. This fincins is compatible vita findings cnccv.rterec! ccrli^r 
which show friends-relati\'es leading to lc::er-cuality , less highly 
paid jobs but contradicts, findings observed for the items cn nunbar 
of stretches of unemployment. The results for the other informal 
method — direct application -- are much less pronounced. The last 
technique where consistent^ differences occur is newspapers. Here, 
sizable changes occur between cither first and second or the first 
and third categories for number of weeks worked. Newspapers seem to 
relate to more continuous labor force participation. Again, this runs 
contrary to the findings^ for the stretches of unemployment, although it 
is possible that the two items are measuring different qualities since 
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stretches will not be Influenced by enrollment. The use of Sample E 
respondents was Intended to control for this difference, but movement 
back and forth from school to work may be so continuous that annual 
measures of labor market participation are unsatisfactory. 

Summary and Review of Hypotheses 

Occupation . — As had originally been predicted, use of formal 
methods was linked to locating white-collar jobs, while informal chan- 
nels were more likely to lead to blue-collar positions. The relation- 
ship between finding and formal methods resulted primarily from the 
effects of two white-collar subgroups professional-technical and 
clerical. Youth finding jobs as laborers or farm workers relied al- 
most totally on informal mechanisms. One interesting racial differ- 
ence was the much lower use of direct application by blacks to find 
jobs in service industries. The original prediction that direct 
application would occur more with v/hite-collar than blue-collar 
placements did not materialize. Private agencies did have a much 
higher portion of white-collar placements than did public employ- 
ment services. Tabular analysis was utilized to control for the 
effect of social class, age and education on some of these relation- 
ships. The latter two both exert a pronounced influence, although 
it is difficult to untangle them because of their interactive nature. 
A ^ery close reading of the data suggests that age is probably more 
critical, although more sophisticated t-ypx^s of statistical techniques 
are needed to resolve the question. 

Industry ,-- Most of the subhypotheses formulated with respect 
to industry and findings were not supported, primarily because of the 
problem of obtaining a sufficient number of respondents in the various 
Industry and finding rubrics. The only predicted relationship occurri\ag^ 
was the heavy use of informal methods to find jobs in manufacturing and 
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wholesale and retail trade. Several other interesting results from the 
-data should be mentioned. Whites show consistently high use of the 
"other" channel to find jobs in construction. Private emplo/2i^ 
services led primarily to jobs in manufacturing, transportation- ffnance- 
business repair, and wholesale and retail trade. Finds through public 
employmen services were concentrated in manufacturing. Schools tend 
to lead to jobs in the professional and related services rubric and 
make up an extremely high proportion of ^11 "finds" in that industry. 
The basic pattern found with respect to job finding and age-drop in 
use of friends-relatives and increase in direct application or selected 
formal methods-is particularly prevalent in manufacturing and also 
evident in wholesale and retail trade. Use of newspapers also shows a 
precipitate jump as age increases among youth finding jobs in wholesale 
and retail trade. When taken in the context of the sharp movement away 
from trade and toward manufacturing that is associated with age, this 
finding suggests that age rather than industry is a critical variable 
^ 'in determining finding patterns. 

^ Very little evidence could be found to prove or disprove hypo- 

theses linking high-cost and low-wage industries. This was the result 
of a number of factors including the nature of jobs taken by youth in 
transition, the limited number of youth utilizing such "high cost" 
channels as private employment services and newspapers, and difficulties 
encountered in identifying low-wage industries. The kind of information 
needed to measure this characteristic, such as the percentage of workers 
in various industries receiving the minimum wage, was not readily avail- 
able. While data on minimum wages could, be obtained from various | 
Department of Labor area wage survey., W were not organized around 
the Census classif icatory system, limiting the utility of the data. 
Job Quality and Rate of Pay .-Pronounced differences 
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occurred in both of these cross-sectional variables for selected 
methods. iVhites using private employment agencies, newspapers and 
••dther" channels tended to locate higher quality jobs. The only 
formal channel used by blacks that was linked to high-quality jobs 
was tile public employment service. Among both blacks and whites, 
use of friends-relatives was negatively related to job quality. As 
had previously been the case, age appears to exert a more important 
bearing on the quality-finding relationship than did education. No 
relationships were found between quality and schools and direct appli- 
cation for blacks and whites, private agencies for blacks and public 
employment agencies for whites. 

Some of the same relationships observed for job quality 
occurred between particular finding methods, such as friends-rela- 
tives and newspapers, and rate of pay for both blacks and whites* 
In addition, use of schools was negatively related to pay for both 
races • UTiites did particularly well through the ''other** channel. 
Various techniques were more likely to lead to significant '4ffer- 
ences in the rate of pay of jobs for whites than for blacks. The 
original hypothesis predicted that informal methods would lead to 
higher-quality jobs, that among informal friends-relatives would 
be a "better*' mechanism and that formal channels would lead to the 
reverse. Exactly the opposite was the case. The hypothesis that 
the public employment services do not lead to well-paying jobs was 
not supported at least for blacks, and too feu blacks utilized 
private employment Services to permit comparisons between public 
and private agencies for that racial group. With respect to rate 
of pay, it was found the blacks do "better" through formal rather 
than informal methods as was predicted. The same was true for whites, 
which was not predicted. 

No relationships occurred between labor market participation 
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nnd finding methods when the latter were grouped. Some patterns did 
develop with the individual finding methods, where less stable labor 
market participation was associated with heavy reliance on schools 
and friends-relatives, and more stable participation was linked 
with direct application and newspapers. The relationship between the 
longitudinal variables measuring change In quality and labor market 
participation over the survey and finding techniques were also investi- 
gated. While trends were significant, they were quite contradictory, 
and It is possible that one or both is not a valid measure of the 
phenomenon. under consideration. 

General Comments on the Analysis 

♦Some general comments on the analysis, especially extent to 
which the data supported the hypotheses, seems in order. Some of 
the predictions wer^ confirmed. Others rere not. Reasons for lack . 
of confirmation stem from inadequate hypotheses, problems with the 
data on job finding, and deficiencies of the Survey. Problems with 
job finding information were probably the most critical, although 
selection procedures, lack of variability in blsck respondent** and 
inadequate labor market data were also important. 

Deficiencies in Job Finding Data .-* The greatest drawback 
with respect to finding data concerned the predominance of the in- 
forfnel channels. Even with the relatively large sample, the number 
of youth using one of the formal techniques was often small. While 
combining the metho(3s into formal and informal rubrics did provide a 
better pool of respondents for analytic purposes, these groupings 
were noc always conceptually sound, and tended to mask important 
differences in the techniques. The lack of clarity about what con- 
stitutes the "other'* channel was also unfortunate given the apparent 
institutional character of this mechanism, the number of youth using 
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It m some years, the apparent success witiTwhlch it was used and the 
possibility It presented the culmination of a well planned search 
strategy. Future surveys of this type, particularly If they Include 
urban workers who tend to use a broader range of search techniques, ^ 
should list all responses and let the researcher combine them. Various 
combinations must also be explicitly noted. These should be consistent 
If more than one set of Interviews Is being conducted. 

A more fundamental difficulty with job finding occurs with 
respect to possible ambiguity over whether a source of Information 
about a particular finding technique Is synonomous with the woiker's 
source of information about a job. For example, a job seeker may 
have a positive experience with a private employment agency 050 recom- 
mend it to a friend, who in turn uses the agency to find a ^ob. The 
agency was the technique used, while the friend was the source of in- 
formation. This is also important with respect to the two informal 
channels, since a tip from a friend may lead to a series of direct 
applications. One means for handling this problem would be to split 
the job finding question into two parts. The first would ask how the 
job-seeker obtained information about a job; the second would determine 
the actual channel through which the job was obtained. It is con- 
ceivable that the two might be the same. 

Also interesting, but somewhat more difficult to obtain, would 
be information regarding the sequence of steps through which a job 
was found. This should- include data on the nu^nber of prospective employ 
ers contacted, the number of techniques used to search, the period of 
time over which the search was conducted and the geographical exten- 
8iveness of job search efforts. Such information would provide insight 
into the extent to which the job hunter had a planned search strategy 
or whether search was conducted in a desultory manner. 

Limitations in theoretical models of job search also hampered 
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the analysis. When available, paradigms were often abstract and 
contained concepts which are difficult to measure, especially with 
'the types of data available in the National Longitudinal Survey. 
For example. It Is difficult to Identify low or high wage industries 
and calculate search costs for both the employer and employee. Both 
are necessary to test Stigler's thesis. One possible solution to the 
types of problems discussed above would be a relatively small method- 
ologicaiy oriented study of job search. It could sort out and identify 
the various components of the search process. 

Selection Procedures .- One continuing difficulty centered 
around selecting the types of respondents to be analyzed. This is 
particularly critical for youth who are In varying stages of entry, 
and considerable time and effort had to be spent in this investigation 
trying to Identify different types of youth in the Survey. UTien the 
sample Is examined longitudinally, selection became a formidable task. 
While each year contains indicators of err.ployment and school status, 
there was no well developed Indicator or longitudinal en-.ployment or 
transition status in the survey. Such an Indicator is needed and 
should reflect various stages in the process of transition. A variable 
Indicating the number of months or years since the respondent left 
school and entered the labc- narket on a full-time basis is Uso 
essential. It should be linked with a more concerted effort to identi- 
fy the point at which a youth's first. full-tine job occurred. 

TArk of variability in Black Respondents .- There was a crying 
need for more variation in the types of black respondents available for 
analysis. WtUle the three-to-one white-to-black sampling ratio did gen- 
erate a sample of blacks which was representative of the overall black 
population, blacks are generally so disadvantaged a group that racial 
conparisons frequently reflected economic differences, rxiture surveys 
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of this type should consider stratifying blacks to ensure a greater 
number of less disadvantaged blacks. 



quate than would have been desired. The absence of information on 
conditions in the labor market in which respondents were located — 
unemployment rates, youth employment opportunities and industrial 
diversification — was quite unfortunate and will be included in the 
new release of the young men's survey. 

The lack of month by month or at least quarterly data on the 
labor market behavior of youth is also regrettable, given the job 
changing proclivities of this age-sex cohort. Sonie data is avc liable 
on the job preceding the one held at the time of the Survey, but this 
does not give sufficient insight" into the movement in and out of the 
labor force. Subsequent surveys should attempt to eliminate the gaps 
or holes in the labor force histories of respondents. 

Occupational and induotry data also leaves much to be desired. 
With the Bureau of the Census codes, difficulties center around the 
intrusion of status in the development of the categories, and the locl: 
of indicators of job content or function. It is difficult to rnkc 
comparisons and draw conclusions from a variable that lac^s s firm 
conceptual base. The one-digit industry codes refer to the .:3neral 
activitity of an inuustry and appear to have even less explc':natory 
power than occupation. V:hat appears to be needed is some type of a 
composite occupation-industry index ^'hich measures the quality of a 
particular job. Work being done in this area suggests that such 
factors as the si^e of the firm are important. Similar occupations 
may differ in attractiveness depending on the setting. A janitor*s 
job In a large union plant^of a national company may be of considerably 
higher quality than the same position in a small local nonunion firm. 
In other words: a janitor is not a janitor. 



Labor Market Data . — Labor market information was less ade- 
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Chapter Vlll 



SUMMARY AND CONaUSIONS 



Summa ry 



This study examined the job finding behavior of young men In the 



course of transition from school to work. Ihe data for the Investigation 
was derived from a special National Longitudinal SUrvey of the vork ex- 
perience of male youth from 1966 through 1969, This analysis was re- 
stricted solely to employed respondents with fifteen or fewer years of 
education. The study attempted to determine whether the use of parti- 
cular job finding techniques was associated with various personal char- 
acteristics of the youth or with job characteristics the type anc 
quality of the jobs they found. 

Personal Characteristics .-* The ways young tnen located jobs 
appeared closely tied to characteristics that Influence the entry 
process. Age and education were of paramount Importance. Younger 
less educated youth relied heavily on the two Informal techniques 
direct application and friends and relatives. Among this group, use 
of formal channels -- school employment services , public and private 
employment agencies and newspapers was minimal. Increasing age and 
education were characterized by shifts from informal to formal channels , 
although Informal were still dominant. Also the types of Informal and 
formal channels tended to change. As white youth mature they rely less 
on friends and relatives and schools and more on direct application, 
public and private employment services and newspapers. But for both 
races, a rise in educational levels brought a sharp rise in the use of 
formal techniques, particularly school employment services. This gen- 
erally resulted in less use of friends and relatives. The shift is 
particularly pronounced among respondents with more than twelve years of 




education. 
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Racial patterns in job finding were not as important as the 
researcher had anticipated and were overshadowed by social class differ- 
ences. This does not mean that race was unimportant; in fact, black 
youth made consistently greater use of pub'ic employment services, and 
relied less on private agencies and direct application than did whites. 
But racial differences were not as significantly linked to the use of 
particular channels as was social class. Blacks did not change job' 
finding methods as they grew older. Educational levels were critical 
for blacks; well-educated black youth showed 3 precipitate jump in 
reliance on formal methods, particularly schools, and a decline in 
friends-relatives as compared with blacks with less education. 

A series of variables which measure what might be called a 
youth's level of sophistication or breadth of experience cultural 
exposure at age 14, occupational knowledge and participation in a 
training course were associated x^lth a heavier use of formal channels. 

Job Characteristic's .-- The study also investigated whether 

particular job finding channels led to positions in various occupational 
or industirial groups or to jobs of different quality 2nd pay levels. 
Within broad occupational categories, the major finding was that people 
who used formal methods tended to find white-collar jobs, particularly 
in the professional and clerical areas, while those who relied on in- 
formal^methods ended up in blue-collar jobs. 

Both job quality and rate of pay varied with the use of particu- 
lar job-finding techniques, whites v7ho relied on private employment 
agencies , newspapers and the "other** (miscellaneous) channels tended to 
locate better quality jobs than did those using the other channels. The 
only formal channel leading to notably higher quality jobs among blacks 
wiss the public employment service. Among both blacks and whites, use of 
friends and relatives generally led to lower quality po<;itions. Relation- 
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chips between rate of pay and various finding techniques were significant 
only 'for whitp respondents. The researcher had originally thought thnt 
informal channels would lead to higher rates of pay for certain types of 
rAspondents than would the informal counterparts. This was not borne 
out; several formal channels such as private agencies, newspapers and 
the "other" channel resulted in jobs with high rates of pay. School 
referrals consistently led to jobs with significantly lower rates of 
pay than did all other mechods. The opposite V7as true of the "ocher'* 
technique for whites. The rate of pay for jobs obtainti through the 
two informal methods V7ere similar and were also consistently lower than 
rates for all those obtainecj through the formal channels with che 
exception of the school employment service, 

c 

Conclusions 

For a majority of youth, entry into the job market appears 
marked by a steady improvement in the types of jobs held as well as 
greater variation in the means utili^.ed to locate them. Advi^ntage.d 
white youth tend to bridge the transition from school to work success- 
fully; blacks and poor whites do not. One reason for the lack of 
success of disadvantaged youth is their abysmally low levels of l>abor 
market inforr>ation and the narrow range of finding techniques utilized. 
While advantaged and disadvantaged youth both start out holding casu-il 
low paying jobs, the latter group never moves beyond that point. 

The critical fact is not just that advantaged youth are able 
to make use of a wider range of finding channels, but that they are not 
dependent on locked in to informal methods, especially friends 
and relatives, to secure employment. They use friends and acquaintances 
whco. friends have knowledge of ' good'* opportunities. They, do not use then 
by default. Direct application is also more successful because this group 
has a better idea about how to initiate and carry out a search. 
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Because disadvantaged youth enter the labor niarkc?t with llmlt-jd 
educational experiences and cultural backgrounds, they have little oppor- 
tunity to learn how to look for a job or of the various ways to upgrade 
skills. Under these circumstances It Is not surprising that they are 
forced to falj back on friends and relatives .who know as Uttle as they 
do about how to find "good" jobs. Failure begets failure and i vicious 
cycle Is created In which marginal, workers looU each other Into a 
secondary position In the labor market. 

The formal job seeking channels, like the circus performers o.: 
aiTclent Koine, have acquired a deputation that Is not, entirely deserved. 
Not only are these mechanisms used by well educated youth who possess 
high levels of knowledge about the world of work, feut some of C^e for.Tr.l 
methods lead to significantly higher quality an« better paying jobs than 
'^o the Informal "channe^ls. Older atid better educated searchers are more 
likely to use formal channels; the very charact^atlcs that make the 
use of formal techniques successful. Repeated use of formal techniques 
by youth who have held several jobs suggests thet, once exposed to forr'sl 
' mearxs, they are more likely to use them for subsequent searches. 

The general assiihptlcn that advantaged youth are successful In 
thetr search efforts because they have friends and relatives who direct 
them tovard good job^does not accurately describe what seems- to occur. 
Wiat Is more crltlcal^than the technique Is what you know. I.e., the 
level of Information about the labor market, coupled with the ability 
to exercise choice in the way they locate Jobs. Although friends and 
relatives may help youth Increase their knowledge, they ;y not necessar- 
ily be the direct source of information about jobs. The use offrlends 
and relatives to find jobs may be more successfulUn the type of close 
knit working class community studied by Carter, than communities where 
ties are not as close. 
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Implications \ 

If young people use formal channels frequently and with consid- 
erable success, does this mean that they should be encouraged to rel)| 
more heavily on those channels? The answer is a qualified yes. The 
qualification concerns the need to improve job search opportunities.. 
This entails increasing the level of information th^ disadvantaged, 
youth possess about the world of work, which should include but not be 
limited to, the other available means. The effort should not be to en- 
courage disadvantaged youth to use formal channels, but rather to encour- 
age them to look for work in a more planned way and to make more informed 
and conscious choices among various job search methods. 



Such a strategy can probably , best be implemented through the 
development of creative career guidance and occupational information 
within the public school system. While such an approach may not remove 
what Sheppard^eels is the ''haphazar'* choices of early jobs based on 
limited knowledge of the full range of types of occupations and e;nploy- 
ers'\ it is certainly a step in the right direction.^ Efforts to in- 
crease information, whether about eziployment in general or how to locate 
jobs, must be closely linked to occupational counseling and to trainin;^ 
and skills that are in demand ^in the real world. 

Creative placement services f«r youth arc also needed; they can 
take the form of youth placement activi-ties within the school system 
itself or ?n agencies working closely with schools. In New York City, 
for example, counselors from ^he state employment service tir. often 
physically located within^high schools. Alternatively, the employment 
service could develop services geared toward the special needs of youth 
through =^n independent Youth Employment Service as has beerj^done in 
Great Britain. Such efforts must, however, lead to jobs if they arc to 
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be successful. Placement efforts do not generate job opportunltle 
and if youth unemployment in the United States Is, as many feel, a 
reflection of structural imbalance In our economy, then government 
must assume greater responsibility for creating permanent career 
oriented employment opportunities. 
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Appendix A 



The Construction of "the LongitvidlnaF File 

-> 

The early version of the National Longitudinal Surveys, as dis- 
tributed by the Bureau of the census, were organized in a manner that 
restricted longitudinal analysis. To generate a data base that was more 
amenable to this type of investigation, a rather extensive reorganisation 
Of the date in the four young men's surveys was undertaken. The end re- 
sult of this was the construction of a special longitudinal data file 
which, while uniquely suited to the tnvestigztion being undertaken, could 
also b€ us^d by other manpower researchers. 

Starting with the 1966 Survey, data on specified variables fror. 
each of the four young men's surveys were extracted from records ^<■cc^-rf 
on a magnetic computer tape, reorganized by the computer into th- new 
standard format and transferred onto another magnetic tape. rhi- ridni- 
pulation turned out to be a much more complicated task than hsd origin, lly 
bee^Viticipated, because of the peculiar manner In '-jhich certain vori- 
ables/Wre organized, the mixing of alphabetic and numeric charrcter? in 
the ^ame 'location on the original survey and the number of v.-riPblc: ' -In- 
transferred. 

The first step In the creation of this longitudinal file irivcU-.d 
determining the variables that would be examined. Once these had bcon 
isolated, the documentation and survey schedules from each of the four 
surveys were examined to determine the location of each applicable varl.nbl 
the manner in uhich answers were coded and whether questions and responses 
were uniform from year to year. On the basis of this Information, a stand 
ard 160-column record blank w,->s designed into which data from each of the 
survey years w^s transferred. A list of the variables and their location 
on this standard record are shown in Appendix B. '.very variable in the 
study had its own unique location, ranging from one to four columns in 
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width, vhcther or not* it occurred in every survey year, so that data 
from each survey was located in exactly the same position on the 
standard format. Answers to many recurring questions were recoded 
so that responses were uniform from year to year. In addition, a 
number of items that were not found on the original surveys or hdd 
to b3 constfucted from other questions were included on this stand- 
ard record. Examples include the family Responsibility inrlex, the 
Duncan S>cio-econor>ic 1 nde>: for the persort v**-o teas heac' of^^heNbou^e- 
hold when the respondent was lA and certain one-digit industr/ cedes. 

A set of documentation was vrritten ^^hich described the loca- ^ - 

tion and responses of c^5ch question on^both the s tand^ard-'r^cford^ and - 
on the original survey. All chants made during the transfer of data 
from the original 180C-column cross sectional record to the new 160- 
coluun longitudinal record were carefully documented in a section on 
derivations. A satrplo page from the documentation and derivations are 
shown belo\ in Figures 20 anc 21. 

Veision IV of the Statistical Package for the Social Science 
(SPSSH) wa^ used to manipulate the data. It read the variables from th3 
original record, transformed them from alpha to numeric characters, con- 
structed new varittibles, recoded responses where necessary and rearran;;ed 
data into the new standard format. For exam.ple , marital status VAR003 
— was located in colu-ns lA, 12, 19 and 20 in the 1956, 1967, 1^68 and 
196S. surveys as indicated in Figure 20. There V7ere sir possible responses 
to this item ranging from married-wife preseat, widowed, separated, 
divorced, married-wife absent to never married. Since the middle four 
responses occur intrequ^ntly in this cohort, these responses were re- 
corded Intc the -^ever married category and were assigrted a valu^ of two. 
Married respondents were assigned a value of one and all not applicable 
responses were given a value of ?ero. The values of one, two or zero 
married-wife present, never m.arried and all other and not applicable 
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were written into column six on the standard record as indicated in the 
Miopia -documentation* 

Restriction in SPSS on the number of recodes in a single computer 
run^ precluded removal of all relevant data from each survey year in one 
pass, and with the exception of the 1966 survey, three separate runs were 
needed to extract the desired information; In 1966 six runs were required 
because of the idiosyncratic treatment of a number of variables in that 
year. Each of the separate passes removed different groups of variables 
from that survey year and transferred them onto the specially designed 
160 column record. Every respondent had as many 160-column records as 
there were passes for that year, although each was only partly filled 
with data. These partially filled records were called sub-records and 
are illustrated in Figure 22, 

The entire process for the four surveys required 15 passes, each 
with its own 2-300 card program that had to be written, keypunched and 
tested. Since extensive receding was often undertaken, frequency distri- 
butions had to be run on each variable and carefully checked and double- 
checked against the original survey. The actual transfer of data was 
accomplished with the write cases option in Version IV of SPSS which 
allows the user to reformat variables. 

Once the subrecords had been created, they were sorted ^nd merged 
together into a single IbO-column record for each year with PL/1 programs 
specially written for this purpose. The procedures are far easier to 
describe than to accomplish, since the three passes for each year gener- 
ated 15,675 (5225 X 3) separate subrecords which had to be combined, and 
because the three subrecords for each respondent v;ere not located contig- 
uously as illustrated in Figure 22. All subrecords were identified by 
serial number, by year and by a special tag number indicating whether the 

computer run or pass is when the computer reads or scans records 
for information on one or more variables. 
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subrecord was the first, second or third segment of the final block for 
that year. Using an IBM utility program, these subrecords were then 
sorted by serial and tag numbers so that the three subrecords for each 
respondent followed one another on the computer tape. This is illustra- 
ted in Figure 23. Once completed, the three subrecords were merged 
into a single record, using a PL/1 program, as is shown in Figure 2^ 
When data from each of the surveys had been completea, each respondent 
had four t. . iJ. rtl 15C-tolun-.n reconis, one for each year. They were 
organized by year, not respondent, and these were then sorted and merged 
in much the same manner as the subrecords in the individual years. An 
IBM utility sorted the records into a single 640-column record block as 
illustrated in Figure 25. 

The entire process just described, including the development of 
Che documentation, took eight weeks of the candidate's time and a one- 
quarter time programmer during the summer of 1973. Neai/ly 26 hours of 
CPU time and 700 runs were needed to complete the process that 'ould 
have been impossible had the Computer Center charged for time. The 
computer used was an IBM 370/145 with a core of 512K with a vircual 
memory (VS2) operating system located at Virginia Commonwealth Univer- 
sity in Richmond, Virginia. Data on each of the surveys was located on 
a separate reel of magnetic tape, written 9 track 1500 BPI. Standard 
cape drives were used to read the tapes, and the resulting output was 
written onco cemporary disk -corage or onto scrc'Cch capes. The main 
hardware problem involved obcaining sufCicicnc cemporary disk storage 
CO handle all the records b^ing manipulated, given the relatively small 
core size of the computer being used. (Core has since been increased 
CO 1024K-one' nega-byce ^he main sofcware problrm was che poor incer- 
face of SPSS and the virtual memory operating system being used, because 
of the manner in which the SPSS program is written which resulted in a 
considerable amount of "paging" or thrashing. When certain other types 
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Figure 22 
Sub records for one year 
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of programs or jobs wer<* being run simultaneously one of the capabil- 
ities of virtual systems SPSS was often forced to wait so long for 
operating space that time parameters were exceeded and the job was can- 
celled. This meant that many of the runs had to be made at night or 
during the weekend when other use wai relatively light. 
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Appendix B 

Table of Contents Basic Crosa-tectlonal Record 



YAB001 Serial Ihiabcr of respondent 

YAR169 
VAB253 

YAR002 Survey identification code 

YAR0e6 

YARI70 

YAH254 

VAROO5 Marital status 

YAB087 

VARI7I 

VAH255 

TAH004 Age 

TARoee 

VIRI72 
TAR236 

VAEOO5 Race 
TAH089 
VARI73 
▼AH257 

YAB006 Number family members; reason not interviewed 

TABO9O 

YARI74 

YAH258 

yAB007 SMSA location 
VAHO9I 

YAai75 

VAH259 

VAR008 Training or educational course last 12 months 

YABO92 

VIHI76 

Y1R260 

VAHOO9 Whether training course completed 

VARO93 

VIHI77 

TAB261 

▼1H010 Whether lives in same or different SMSA fros last year 

VARO94 (1967, 1968, 1969) 

VIHI78 
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./ Lootion 

1-4 
161-4 
321-4 
481-4 

5 
165 
325 
465 

• 6 
166 
326 
466 

7-8 
167-8 
327-8 
487-8 

9 
169 
329 
489 

10-11 
170-1 
330-1 
490-1 

12 
172 
552 
492 

13 
173 
333 
493 

14 

174 

334 
494 

15 
175 
335 
495 



Page 
1 of 1 



1 of 1 



1 of 1 



- 1 of 1 



1 of 1 



1 of 1 



2 of 1 



2 of 1 



2 of 1 



2 of 1 
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342 

y^t.tlon Page 



TAR011 Auspices of high school (196? only) 
TAB095 



T1H179 
TAB26} 



TAB012 I.q. "core in quintiles (I96f only) 

TABO96 
TAB180 
YAR264 

TAHOI3 I.Q. Mtuil score (1967 only) 

VAHO97 
TARiei 

TiB014 VmtotT of full-tiae teachers (1967 only) 
'TAB098 
TAR182 
TAB266 

TAHOIS Per pupil expenditure (1967 only) 

yAB099 
V1HI83 
TAB267 

Ti«)16 Year last enrolled 1^ high school (1966 only) 
TARICO 9 

TAB268 

VAR017 Type of high school curriculum in last year attended 
YAR101 (1966 and 1967) 

YAB269 

YAB018 Feeling about high school experience (1966 only) ^ 

YAR102 
TAR186 
YAR270 

TAR019 Degree received beyond high school (I966 only) 

VARIO5 

VAR187 

▼AR271 

TAR020 Einployinent status recede 

VARIO4 
YAR188 
YAB272 

VABO2I Hour, usually worked in current Job (1967. 1968. 1969) 

TAB105 
TAH189 
TAH273 



16 
176 
336 
496 

17 
177 
337 
497 



2 of 1 



3 of 1 



18-20 3 of 1 
178-80 

338-40 
498-500 

2y 3 of 1 
501 

22 3 of 1 

182 
342 
502 

23-24 4 of 1 

183-4 

343-4 

503-4 



25 
185 
345 
505 

26 

186 
546 
506 

27 
187 

347 '<■ 
507 

28 
188 
348 
508 



4 of 1 



4 of 1 



4 of 1 



4 of 1 



29-30 5 ox 1 
189-90 
349-50 
509-10 
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Location Pago 



TAB022 Method unenployed ua.d to look for job during ;Mt four 

TAR106 veeka 

?AE190 

TAH274 

fAB023 Occupation of current - last job 

V»H107 

TAHI9I 

TAB275 • 

TIBO24 Class of worker 

T&R108 

TARI92 
T1H276 

TABO25 How found current -last job 
YiR109 

mi 95 
VAH277 

TiB026 Tear started curriBnt job 

▼AR110 

VARI94 

YAB27e 

TiB027 Month started current job 

TAHI95 y 
T1R279 

■ TAB02e Industry of current or last job 
Y1R112 
YAai96 
TiB260 



diflerent employer from last year (1967-1969) 



left job held in preceding: year (1 967-1 9t';9) 



TABO29 Same or 
TiH115 
TIRI97 
TAB2ei 

VAHO^O Reason 
TARII4 
TAR198 
TAR282 

TARO5I Reason left job held in 1967 (1969 only) 

TAHII5 

TARI99 
TAB283 

VAHO32 Ubor force group A, B aivi C or other 

VAR116 

TiB200 

VlB2e4 



31-32 

191-2 /vy 

511-2 

33-35 
193-5 
353-5 
513-5 



/ 



196 
356 
516 

^ 37-38 
• 197-8 

357-8 

517-8 

39-40 
^99-200 
359-60 
519-20 

41-42 
201-2 
361-2 
521-2 

. 43-45 
203-5 
363-5 
523-5 

46 
206 
566 

52s 

47-48 
207-8 
"367-8 
527-8 

49-50 
209-10 
369-70 
529-30 

51 
211 

571 
531 



5 of 1 



5 of 1 



5a of 1 



5a of V 



6 of 1 



6 4ML.1 



6 of 1 



6 of 1 



7 of I 



1 of 1 



7 of 1 
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Location ?af:e 



TAR035 
TAR117 
TAR201 
?AB2a5 

VAR034 
TAR118 
TAR202 
V1R286 

VAR035 
VAR119 
TAR205 
TAR287 

VIRO36 
TAR120 
VAR204 
VAR28d 

VARO37 
TAR121 

VlB2e) 

VIRO38 
VAR122 
yAR206 
VAR290 

VARO39 
VAR12} 
VAH207 
VAR29I 

VARO4O 
VAAI24 
VAR20e 
ViR292 

ViR04l 
TAR125 
VAR209 
VAR295 

VARO42 
VAR126 
VAR210 
7AR294 

TAR04} 
7AR':27 
VAR211 
VAR295 



Attitude toward current Job 



Hours us\ially worked in past 12 montns 



Number of weeks looking for work or on layoff 



Stretches of unemployment in past 12 months 



Number of employers in 12 months prededing I966 Survey 
(1966 only) 



Occupation of job in last year attended hi^ school 
Pull-time - 3 i gits (I966 only) 



Occupation of jdliin last year attended high school 
full-time - 1 digrlN(1966 only) * 



How respondent with job in last year attended higji school 
fxill-time (1966 only) f o^^-a Job 



Industry first job after stopped attending school full-time 
3 digit (19^6 only) 



Industry of first job since stopped going to school 
fvdl-time - 1 digit (1966 only) 



%thod used to find first job after going to school 
full-time (1966 only) 



7 of 1 



6 of 1 



52 
212 
372 
532 

53 
213 
373 
553 

-..-55 
214-5 
374-5 
534-5 

56 
216 
376 
536 

57 
217 
377 
537 

58-60 
218-20 
378-80 
538-40 

61-62 
221-2 
381-2 
541-2 

63-64 
223-4 
383-4 
545-4 

65-67 
225-7 
385-7 
545-7 

68-69 
228-9 
368^-9 
51 8-9 



70-71 ^JO of 1 

250-1 

590-1 

550-1 



8 of 1 



8 of 1 



8 of 1 



9 of 1 



9 of 1 



9 of 1 



10 of 1 
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ViJl044 
VAR128 
VAR212 
VAa296 

VAH045 
VAR129 
VAR213 
VAR297 

VARO46 
VARI30 
VAB214 
VAR29Q 

VAR047 
VARI5I 
VAR215 
VAR299 

.jai048. 

VARI32 
Y1R216 
VAR5OO 

VAE049 
VARI33 
VAR217 
VAR301 

> VARO5O 
VARI34 
YAB21d 
VAR302 

YAROSI 
VARI35 
VAR219 
VAR303 

VARO52. 
VARI36 
VAil220 
VAR3O4 

VARO53 
VARI37 
VAR221 
VAR305 

7AR054 
VAR158 
VAR222 
VAR306 



Year started first job since stopped goin^ to school 
full-time 



Month started first full-time job since going to school 
full-time 



Year stopped first j^b since ceased going to school 
.CulL-time (I966 only) 



Reason left first job since stopped going to school 
full-time (1566 only) 



Number of weeks worked past 12 months 



liumber of weeks not working or looking for work 



Industry of ^ob in last year of attending school 
full-time- 3 digit (I966 only) 



Industry of job in last year attended school 
full- time (1966 only) 



respondent head of household 



Location Pa;^ 

72-75 10 of 1 

232-3 

392.3 

552-3 




Thete is ro data on this variable 



Nur.ber of weeiis unemployed with compensation received 



74-75 
234-5 
394-5 
554-5 

76-77 
236-7 
396-7 
556-7 

78-79 
238-9 
398-9 
558-9 

80-81 
240-1 
400-1 
560-1 

82-83 
242-3 
402-3 
562-3 

84-86 
244-6 
404-6 
564-6 

Q7-88 
247-8 
4C7-8 
567-6 

89 
249 
409 
569 

90 
250 
410 
570 

91-92 
251-2 
411-2 
571-2 



10 of 1 



11 Of 1 

/ 



11 of 1 



11 of 1 



11 of 1 



11 of 1 



12 of 1 



12 of 1 



12 of 1 



12 of 1 
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Locatiorv - Page 



7AR055 Earned income of respondent last 12 months- before 

7AR139 deductions categorized ^ 

TAH225 

VAR307 

VAa056 Uving with parents (1966-7), respondent and wife live 
VAai40 alone (1968-9) 

7AR308 

VAR057 Number of persons dependent on respondent 

VAE141 
VAH225 
VAR309 

7AR058 There is no data on this variable 

7AR142 

VILR226 

7AR310 



7AR05 i Conpariso • prior 

7AR14Jv 

7AB227' 

7AR311 



to current address (1966 only) 



7AB060 Father's occupation wnen respondent was 14 (1966 only) 



71R144 
7AB228 
7AR312 



JTAHOei Duncan of father's occupation when respondent was 14 

''^7ARi45 ' jU2^ ""^y) 

7AB229 

7AR313 ' ■ 

7AR062 NuEber of years of respondent's ecucation 

7A|t146 
7AH230 
7AR314 

7AR663 Occupation of current-last job 
. 7AK147 
7AR231 
7AR315 

7AR064 Duncan CEI of current or las^ob 
7AR148 
7AR232 
7AR316 

7AR065 - Industry of current-last job 
7AR149 

7AR233 * 
...7AR31" 



93-94 
-253-4 
413-4 
573-4 

95 
255 
415 
575 

96 
256 
416 
576 

97 
257 
417 
577 

98 
258 
. 418 
578 



13 of 1 
',13 of 1 

13 of 1 
13 of 1 

14 of 1 

,/ 



99-101 14 of 1 

260-1 

420-1 

580-1 

102-3 ■•4 of 1 

262-3 

422-3 

582-3 

104-5 14 of 1 

264-5 

424-5 

584-5 

, 106-7 14 of 1 
266-7 
426-7 
5e>-7 

, 108-9 14 of 1 
268-9 
428-9 . 
588-9 

, .0-1 ' 15 of 1 

270-1 

430-1 

590-1 
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VAR066 
VikRlSO 
VAR234 
VAR318 

VAR067 
VARI51 
VAR235 
VAR3I9 

VAR068 
VARI52 
VAR236 
VAR320 

V4I1153 
VAR237 
VAR321 

VARO70 
VARI54 
VAR238 
VAR322 

VARO7I 
VARI55 
VAR239 
VAR323 

VARO72 
VARI56 
VAR240 
VAR324 

VARO73 
VARI37 
VAR241 
VAR325 

VARO74 
VAR158 
VAR242 
yAR326 

VARO75 
VARI59 
VAR243 
VAR327 

VARO76 
VAR160 
VAR244 
VAR328 



J[o)*fl7 rate of pay current-last Job 



Occupation when started first job after stopped 
attending school firsT; tiae (I966 and 1969) 



Location of job (1967, 1968,19^9) 



Doncan 3EI of first job since stopjfvid going to school 
fulltijne ' i^' 



Knowledge of world of work 



Net assets (1966 only) 



Total family income past 12 months 



\ 



112-3 15 of 1 

272-5 
432-3 
592-3 ^ 

114-5 ''5 of "» 

274-5 

434-5 

594-5 

116 
276 
456 
596 ■ 



Whether first job since shopped going to school full-time 11? 

'^77 



Cultural exposure - access to newspapacs, library card, 
magazinet., at 14 (1966 only) 

Family responsibility index 



16 of 1 



16 of 1 



437 

597 

l=f8-9 16 of i 

278-9 

458-9 

598-9 

120-1 16 of 1 

280-1 

440-1 

600-1 

122 16 of 1 

282 

442 

602 

125-4 17 of 1 

285-4 

445-4 

605-4 



Occupation of father when respondent 14 - 1 digit (1966 only) 125-6 17 1 
^ Zop—0 

X 445-6 

\^ ^- 605-6 

127 17 of 1 



287 
447 
607 

128-9 18 of 1 

288-9 

448-9 

608-9 
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Location Page 



: I 



VAR077 Comparison Job status 1966-69 (1969 only) 

VAR161 

VAR245 

VAR329 

VAR078 Number of in*cerfirm moves 8i;ice 1967 (1969 only) 

VAR162 

VAR246 

VAR330 

VAR079 Rotter internal -external scale (1968 only) 
\ VAR163 

' VAR247 t 
VAS331 

VAR080 Actual earned income - actual amount 

VAH164 ' . 

VAR248 

VAR332 , 

VAR081 Current rate of p?y - actual amount 

VAR165 

7AH24? 

VAP333 

7AR082 Weight (1966 only) 

VARI60 

VAE25O 

VAR334 ^ 

VAR083 ^ Car ownership (1966 only) 

VARI67 

VAH25I 

VARV5 

VAR084 Len^h of time living at current address (1966 only) 

VAR168 

VAR252 

ViJR336 



130 
290 
450 
610 

131-2 
291-2 
451-2 
611-2 

133-4 
293-4 
453-4 
613-4 

135-8 
295-8 
455-8 
61 5-8 

139-42 
299-02 
459-62 
619-22 

143-6 
303-6 
463-6 
623-6 

156 
31f 
476 
636 

157-8 
317-8 
477-8 
637-a 



18 of 1 



18 of 1 



18 of 1 



18 of 1 



19 of 1 



19 of 1 



19 of 1 



19 of 1 
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Appendix C 

Procedures Used to Conduct the Analysis 

The analysis was conducted between December 1973 and April 1974 
on the same I3M-145 used to create the data file. The Statistical 
Par!:age for the Social Sciences (SPSS) was used in the analysis, partly 
because of the researcher's familiarity wich the package and partly 
because of the variable manipulation and transformation capabiliL-^'es 
of this prepackaged program, which is ideally suited for cuescionnaire 
analys.^s* The updated version of the SPSSIi Version V was used. 
A graduate student in sociology was employed half time as a programmer, 
although the researcher assu^ied primary responsibility for conducting 
the analysis. The degree to w>"tch responsibility for Khis type of 
analysis cou' d be delegated is a critical question. If this effort 
is any indication, there are definite limits to which this should be 
done. When the researcher does not conduct much of the analysis him- 
self, he loses a feel for the data and is not able to identify program- 
ming errors, especially those involving logic. Furthermore, a person 
not familiar with the conceptual frameworK of the study should not he 
placed in the position of having to make policy judgments when conducting 
the analysis, and this will occur unlets the researcher is not continu- 
ally involved with the datci. Another reason that the researcher should 
be heavily involved in the anslysic is that involvement often leads to 
what ?i<»rton labels serenuipitious discoveries that would not otherv/ise 
be possible. 

The reader will rer;'ll that data on selected variables in the 
original surveys were recoded and transferred into 5225 640-character 
block records snd transferred onto magnetic tape. Several copies were 
made to protect against inadvertent destruction, and one of these copies 
was physically removed from the computet center, because of the research- 
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er's belief that multiple storage in a single location is not corapletsly 
se ure. Initial cross-tabulations and frequency distributions were run 
from the magnetic tapes. This required rather extensive SPSS programs, 
since eacti of the variables to be *'read" had t:o be formatted and recoded, 
and not-applicable values had to be declared missing lest they show up 
as categories in the cross-tabulations. A Fortran format procedure not 
described In the SPSS manual was utilized under which the actual fornat 
was written for only the first sur\^ey yaar in 1966 and multiplied by 
four. This produced a SPSS input format statement uhi ch 'read" selected 
variables in each of the four years simultaneously. A special SPSS 
nomenclature convention VAROOl to VARXXX was utilized to simplify 
programming and to avoid having to devise names for each of the 340 
variables. All the variables had originally been identified in this 
manner so this convention could be used. An attempt was made to format 
all 340 variables — 85 in each survey year -- but SPSS could not handle 
thi^ number of variables in a single format statement. A choice then had 
to be made whether to restrict th^ format to a few variables unc:or immed- 
iate consideration or whether to write more inclusive formac statements 
chat would include variables chat would be used at some future time. The 
latter -bourse of action was chosen so that new format ttacenien-.s would 
not have to be written each time a ne^^ series of variables was examined. 
Long fortral statement:? increased the amo int of time required by the cr put 
er to read th^data, but this caused less inconveni «2nce ehan hp.vj.ng to 
continually x.*rite new statements. 

The size of the resulting program decks grew rapidly and often 
incljd'^d as nuch as four or five hundred cards. This was in part the 
result of a decision to put control statement referring to each variable 
on a separ£.te IBM "punch'" card. SPoS^ allows the programmer to write 
pfogramming instructions in card columns 16 to 80, and in<?tructions for 
mof* than one variable can be plrced on ihe s*ime card. This researcher 
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had always felt this, like the use of acronymns as variable-names, to be 
rather confu«5ing and inefficient, ince it impedes subsequent modifica- 
tion or elimina,.ion of instructions referring to a single variable. 
This results in large data decks, as shown in Appendix I, but the program 
is much clearer. The program used to create one longitudinal job finding 
variable is also shown in Appendix J. 

Part wry through the analysis, concern developed over the large 
amount of computer time needed to read the data and the large sii.e of 
the data cecks. It was decided to create or '^save** an SPSS systeo) file 
and store this system file on a disk which Is a special computer storage 
medium whe|;e data, in the form of electrical impulses, can be temporarily 
stored and retrieved. The advantage of such a procedure is that it 
eliminates mounting magnetic tspes on a tape drive each time the da^a 
is to be run and eliminates the need to insert all the various labeling 
and recede cards, since the data is read onto the disk after all the 
special instructions have been carried out. This is a much more effi- 
cient way of handling large amounts of data, saves considerable co.::puteL- 
time, and reduces the chance of programming errors. Some problem? v^cre 
initially encountered generating the SPiS system file because of some 
rather peculiar ways SPSS organized the system file on the disk. The 
data filled 22 cylinders on a di5>k pack, a relatively large amount of 
space. The main problems that occurred with the use of SPSS system 
file was the inability to alter variables which had already been recoded 
on the file and to determine which variables had in fact been rccoded, 
Since the printouts did not indicate these original recodes. 

The major problems confronted in the analysis were the largo 
number of variables being examined, the>complcxity of some of the special- 
ly cr3;'ced variables, and the use of tabular rather then statistical con- 
trol procedures. Most discussion of controls through tabular presentation 
refers to examples where dichotomous variables are used as controls. Thus, 
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one example of an extraneous relationship Is that socSial class might be 
the original cause of relationship between race and voting behavior. 
When nondichotoMous variables are used as controls — age and education 
are examples the relationships become much more complex, since the 
"original" relationship may operate differently in each of the categories 
of the control variable. 

Computer turnaround was generally quite adequate during the 
months in which the study was conducted. Overnight turnaround was 
alvays available and on weekends and holidays it was usually possible 
to get a program returned within several hours. This was partly be- 
cause of the nature of the virtual operating system -- VS2 -- being used 
at the Computer Center, which alloras several users to run simultaneously, 
and partly'because of the limited number of faculty and students running 
jobs of '^^is type. An increase in the amount of care -- from 512K to 
1024K -- in early January 1974 also had a salutary effect on turnaround. 
Computer usage over the 12-month period in which the data file was 
created and the analysis conducted vas large; various measures are 
shown in T.^ble 111 . Total time based on partition clpck time exceeded 
300 hours, well over tv/o million lines were printed. Such large 
computer use is admittedly burdensome, but there is no substitute 
for the computer as a means of generating and testing new knowledge 
in today's society. 
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Appendix G 
Canonical Correlations 

One attempt was made to go beyond simple tabular analysis through 
application of canonical correlation. This technique, a generalization of 
multiple regression analysis, examines *'the character of the relationship 
between two sets of variables where each of the sets itself may be charac- 
terized by more than a single underlying dimension.*'^ It was developed 
as a response to limitations inherent in the analysis of two separate 
sets of variables which produce a large number of discrete relationships 
without giving any insight into the overall relationships between the two 
sets. 'The basic idea behind canonical correlation is to find the liner.r 
combination of variables in each set in such a way that the resultant 
correlation between the two composite indexes — known as canonical var- 
lates is maximum." 

One or more sets of canonical variates are produced by the pro- 
cedure. The first explains some or all of the linear relationship be- 
tween the two sets. If all of the linear relation.ship has not been 
accounted for, additional canonical correlations are calculated to ex- 
plain the residual relationship. As a consequence, each successive 
canonical correlation is smaller than the one preceding it. Another 
way of stating this is that "variables In one set are combined to pre- 
dict maximally the variations of the variables in the other set. If 
the principle interest of the researcher is the optimal prediction of 
one set by another, the logical choice would be the first canonical 



^Norman H. Nie and C. Hadlai Hull with the assistance of Jae-on 
Kim and Karen Steinbrenner , Statistical Package for the Social Sciences , 
Update manual (Chicago: National Opinion Research center. University ot 
Chicago, April 1972), p. A003-244-01. 

^Ibid., A-003-244-02. 
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varlates.'* The square of the canonical correlation is Inter- 

preted In much the same way as the squared multiple correlation co ^ 

2 

efficient representing the variance common to both seLs of variables. 
Kerllnger notes a general lack of familiarity with the technique which 
he ascribes to Its computational complexity which severely limited use 
prior to widespread availability of computers. Examples of Its use 
are comparisons of variables reflecting early home environment with 
those Involving general orientation to people or sets of attltudinal 
and physiological variables.^ 

Earlier, questions were raised about the application of regression 
techniques to nominal order variables. While a single nominal variable 
can be conceived as fallln2 on a continuum between 0 and 1, the Intro- 
duction of seven dlchotomous Items presents greater difficulty, since 
regression will not measure Interaction betv^een the seven resulting 
dummy variables. It was thought canonical correlations might get around 
this problem, since canonical correlations could treat these variables 
as a set. The seven dummy finding variables were treated as the dependent 
set* The group of variables thaf, made up the Independent set included 
age, race, education and social class based on respondent characteristics 
In 1969* Use of dummy variables is admittedly open to some question, ani^. 
the reader must bear this in mind during the following discussion. 

The canonical correlation procedure in SPSS generates a varl?ty 
of tables. These Include the canonical correlations for the varlate 
sets with corresponding eigen values, wilk's lambda and chi*squares, a 
simple or zero order correlation matrix for the variables in each set and 



^ Ibld ., A-003-244-03. 
3, 



2 

Kerllnger and Pedhazer, 344. 



' Ibid .. 345. 
^Ibld.- 
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canonical coefficients for each cluster of dependent and independent 
variables. The latter can be interpreted as standardized regression 
weights and indicate the effect of each dependent variable on all 
indepencent variables taken as a set, and the effect of each independent 
variable on all dependent variables taken as a set. Subsequent discus- 
sion will focus primarily on the matrix and the canonical coefficients. 

Th'^ correlation coefficients for 1967 are shown in Tsblc 112 
and can be interpreted as a simple product moment r. It includes oach 
one of the seven "dummy" finding variables which represent us^ and 
nonuse of a particular technique plus four demographic variables. 
The values are not particularly high, although Pearson's tend to be 
conservative when dummy variables are being used. Correlations apperi*- 
betv;een individual finding methods, between demographic variables r.nd 
between finding and demographic items. Use of friends-relatives is 
highly correlated with direct application in all four years. Less sub- 
stantial correlations occur between friends-relatives and newspapers, 
and between friends-relatives and schools particularly in 1966 nnd 1957. 
Certain of the demographic variables also appear to be correlated. Thosv 
include social class and education especially in 1S69, social class and 
age, social class and education, education and ag^, and race and educa- 
tion. Uorc useful for this study are the coefficients between doTPOgraphic 
characteristics and the dummy finding variables. Here the most pronounced 
values occur for use of friends-relatives with age and education, and 
school employment services and education. Both would have been predicLcd 
based on earlier analysis. Except in a few selected cases the coefficient 
values in the matrix were not of a particularly large magnitude. Canon- 
ical correlations between the sets of canonical variates in 1968 and 1969 
are shown in Table 113 along with the basic canonical correlations for 
the variate sets. The coefficient listed under "CANVAR 1" are of primary 
Interest to this study. 
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Table 113 



Canonical Correlations 1968 and 1969 



Number of 
Canonical 
Vavlate Sets 



Corresponding Corresponding 
Elgen Value Canonical 

Correlations 



Wllk's 

L?!nbda 



Chi- 

Square 



Degrees 

of 
Freedom 



1 

2 
3 
4 



0.10429 
0.02944 
0.00578 
0.00016 



1968 

0.32294 
0.17172 
0.07500 
0.01279 



0.86413 
0.96475 
0.99406 
0.99984 



454.7 
111.7 
18.5 
0.5 



3B 
16 
10 
4 



1 

2 
3 
4 



0.10686 

0.02422 
0.00678 
0.00189 



1969 

0.326JO 
0.15962 
0.08203 
0.04349 



0.36398 
0.96734 
0.99134 
0.99811 



''t43.C 
101.7 
2o .0 
5.7 



28 

10 
4 
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The procedure also produces two matrices of canonical coefficients, 
one for the cluster of dependent variables; xind the other for the cluster 
of independent variables. Coefficients for independent nnd dependent var- 
iables for 1958 end 196^ are presented for illustrative purposes in 
Tables ] 14 and 113, These values can be interpreted as regression 
weights and n^ay assume a value greater thjn one. They indicate which 
dependent or independent variable has the largest impact, the second 
largest impact, etc. Among independent Vcriables age shows the highc^f: 
values in 1968 and 1969 and has a moderate value in 1967, In 1966 and 
1969 education has the largest impact on the total set of job finding 
variables. This confirms the importance of age and education thar has 
been noted earlier. Examination of coefficients for dependent variables 

how much influence all independent variables have on each dependent 
variable indicates remarkably similar patterns in all four Surveys. 
The set of independent vcriables appear to hnve the greatest influence 
on use or nonuse of friends and relatives, followed by direct application 
and schools. These represent the three most heavily used mstho^^s. '.^hile 
the entire procedure supports some of the insights gained earlier, tho 
coefficients and correlations are not sufficiently lar^e to generate ^^ny 
independent conclusions . 
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Table 114 

Canonical Coefficients for Independent Variables 1968, 1969 



Age 
Race 

Education 
Social Class 



Age 
Race 

Education 
Social Class 



Canvar 1 

0.86918 
-0.24295 
-0.07851 

0.25213 



0.85159 
-0.25528 
-0.11150 

0.24156 



Canvar 2 



^968 



0.34837 
0.22796 
0.94875 
0.25273 



1969 



-0.46514 
-0.12040 
0.52754 
0.54890 



Canvar 3 



0.43460 
0.85105 
0.32666 
-0.44211 



0.06144 
0.98166 
0.02587 
0.48343 



' anvar 4. 

-0.20078 
0.50324 
0.50803 
0.96707 



-0.50375 
-0.20B3fi 
-0.21037 
1.17286 



Table 115 



Canonical Coefficients for Dependent Variables 1938, 1969 
C&nvar 1 Canvar 2 Canvar 3 



Sch.Enip.Svc. 

Pub.Emp.Svc. 

Pvt . Enip . Svc . 

Frlends-Relat. 

Direct Appl. 

Newspaper 

Other 



Sch.Emp.Svc. 

Pub.Emp.Svc. 

Pvt.Emp.Svc. 

Frlends-Relat. 

Direct Appl. 

Newspaper 

Other 



1968 



-0.46316 
-0.17052 
-0.05021 
-0.98710 
-0.57714 
-0.17394 
-0.30754 



-0.48221 
-0.35285 
0.01J86 
-0.89888 
-0.56072 
-0.21118 
-0.13169 



0.84556 
-0.13955 

0.22260 
-0.19944 
-0.28113 

0.09560 

0.15524 



1969 



0.83043 
-0.15261 

0.37570 
-0.21472 
-0.11419 

0.09608 

0.15680 



-0.06610 
0.84273 
0.36227 
0.10585 
0.31153 

-0.00144 
0.13839 



-0.00262 
0.77781 
0.28661 

-0.34985 
0.26541 

-0.17676 

-0.16056 



Canv-r 



0.07376 
0.10477 
-0.57742 
-0.06910 
-0.15900 
-0.65084 
0.43038 



-0.17930 
-0.37021 
0.38032 
-0.92184 
0.77236 
0.08867 
0.30566 
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Table 118 



Job-Finding (Grouped) by Social Class 
(Respondent Characteristics 1969) 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Method 


Bottom 
Half 


Top 
Half 


Bottom Top 
Half Half 


Bottom 
Half 


Top 
Half 


Bottom 
Half 


Top 
Half 


Formal 


11.2 


20.5 


13.8 


19.9 


14.7 


24.4 


15.2 


21.1 


Informal 


77.4 


68.4 


77.7 


70.8 


76.7 


64.9 


73.0 


59.6 


Other 


11.4 


11.1 


8.5 


9.3 


8.6 


10.7 


11.8 


19.3 


Number 


1556 


799 


986 


442 


973 


365 


1098 


374 


Significance 


x^O^l D.F.) 

= .0001 
v2 = .12 


x2(9H2 D.F.) 
= .0001 
= .08 


x2(2lii2 D.F.) 
= .0001 
= .12 


x2(24Ji2 D.F.) 

= .0001 
v2 = .12 
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Table 119 



Job-Finding by Social Class (Duncan) 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 





1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Method 


Class 
I 


Class 
II 


Class 
I 


Class 
II 


Class 
I 


Class 
II 


Class 
I 


Class 
II 


School Empl Svc 


3.9 


3.1 


6.1 


6.4 


6.7 


8.4 


4.7 


7.9 


Pub Empl Svc 


4.6 


1.6 


3.6 


2.6 


3.6 


2.5 


5.2 


2.2 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.5 


1.5 


1.1 


1.5 


2.2 


2.0 


1.: 


2.2 


Direct ^plication 


24.5 


23.7 


27.1 


26.9 


28.5 


26.2 


24.0 


20.4 


Newspaper 


4.1 


4.5 


4.7 


5.6 


4.2 


5.1 


5.7 


4.2 


Friends-Relatives 


51.5 


48.7 


49.6 


47.4 


46.3 


46.4 


47.6 


45.3 


Other 


10.9 


12.0 


7.7 


9.6 


8.6 


9.4 


11.6 


17.8 


Number 


1673 


1006* 


996 


606 


882 


511 


805 


455 


Significance 


x2(44i£ 
6D.F.) 
v2 = . 


=.0001 
12 


x2(4]i 
6D.F.)=.66 
v2 = .06 


x2(3.9W 
6D.F.)=.68 
v2 = .05 


x2(24i£ 
6p.F.)=.0004 
v2 = .13 



Table 120 



Job-Finding (Grouped) by Social Class (Duncan) 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Class Class 
I II 


Class Clacs 
I II 


Class Class 
I II 


Class Class 
I II 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


13.1 15.6 
76.0 72.4 
10.9 12.0 


15.6 16.2 

76.7 74.3 
7.7 9.6 


16.7 18.0 
74.7 72.6 
8.6 9.4 


16.9 16.5 
71.6 65.7 
11.6 17.8 


Number 


1673 1006 


996 606 


882 511 


805 455 


Significance 


x2(4.5W 
2D.F.)=.10 
v2 = .04 


x2(1.9W 
2D.F.)=.38 
v2 = .02 


x2(.75W 
2D.F.)=.68 
v2 = .02 


x2(9.6W 
2D.F.)=.007 
v2 = .08 



*May not total due to missing observations. 
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Table 121 

Job-Finding by Race by Social Class Based on 
Duncan of Respondent's Father 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 





1966 


1967 


Method 


Duncan I 


Duncan II 


Duncan I 


Duncan II 




Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


Whites 


Blacks 


oCnOOi £4npi oVC 


3.8 


3.8 


7.9 


9.4* 


5.5 


7.0 


5.5 


1.2 


Pub Empl Svc 


4.2 


5.3 


1.5 


3.8* 


3.2 


4.0 


2.5 


5.7* 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.7 


0.3* 


1.6 


0.0 


1.2 


1.0 


1.4 


0.0 


Direct Application 


25.0 


23.0 


24.3 


11.3 


28.3 


25.9 


26.4 


37.1 


Newspaper 


4.6 


3.3 


4.0 


3.2 


5.5 


3.5 


5.5 


8.6* 


Friends-Relatives 


48.1 


56.8 


48.4 


54.7 


48.4 


51.1 


49.0 


22.9 


Other 


13.1 


7.5 


2.3 


7.5 


8.0 


7.5 


9.7 


5.7 


Number 


1027 


639 


946 


53 


587 


401 


565 


35 




x2(13» 


= .04 


x2(16H 


x2(4.2a 


x2(20ii 


Significance 


6D.F.) 


6D.F. 


)=.009 


6D.F. 


)=.63 


6D.F.) 


=.0002 




v2 = . 


11 


v2 = 


.13 


v2 = 


.06 


v2 = . 


18 





1968 


1969 


School Empl Svc 


6.3 


7.3 


8.1 


14.3* 


4.7 


4.8 


8.2 


4.3* 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.4 


5.2 


2.5 


2.9* 


3.3 


7.7 


2.1 


4.3* 


Pvt Empl Svc 


2.2 


2.1 


1.5 


8.6* 


1.6 


0.9* 


2.3 


0.0 


Direct Application 


32.3 


23.6 


27.4 


14.3* 


21.8 


27.1 


20.8 


13.0* 


Newspaper 


4.5 


3.9 


5.1 


5.7* 


7.3 


3.4 


4.0 


4.3* 


Friends-Relatives 


43.4 


49.7 


46.5 


50.0 


48.4 


46.2 


43.7 


73.9 


Other 


8.9 


8.3 


8.9 


14.3* 


12.9 


10.0 


18.9 


0.0 


Number 


493 


386 


471 


35 


450 


351 


435 


23 




x2(13Si 




x2(13Si 




x2(i7ii 




x2(ioii 




Significance 


6D.F.) = 


=.04 


6D.F.)= 


= .03 


6D.F.) 


= .008 


6D.F.)= 


= .09 




v2 = . 


12 


v2 = . 


L6 


v2 = . 


14 


v2 = . 


13 




*Less than 5 cases 
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Table 122 



394 



Job-Finding (Grouped) by Race Controlling for Class 
(Based on Duncan of Father) 
1966 - 1969 (Percent) 





1966 


1967 


Method 


I 

Whites Blacks 


II 

Whites Blacks 


I 

Whites Blacks 


II 

Whites Blacks 


Fonaal 

Informal 

Other 


13.2 12.7 
73.6 79.8 
13.1 7.5 


15.0 26.4 
72.7 66.0 
12.3 7.5 


15.3 15.3 
76.7 77.1 
8.0 7.5* 


14.9 34.3 
75.4 60.0 
9.7 5.7* 


Number 


1027 639 


946 53 


587 401 


565 35 


Significance 


x2(13J£2D.F.) 
= .001 
- .08 


x2(5.4H2 
D.F.)« .06 
= .07 


x2(.09S2D.F.) 

= .95 
V.2 = .09 


x2(9ii2D.F.) 
= .009 
= .12 




1968 


1969 


Formal 
Inf oniia 1 
Other 


15.4 18.4 
75.7 73.3 
8.9 8.3 


17.2 31.4 
73.9 54.3 
8.9 14.3 


16.9 16.8 
70.2 73.2 
12.9 10.0 


16.6 13.0 
64.5 87.0 
18.9 0.0 


Number 


493 386 


471 35 


450 351 


428 23 


Significance 


x^(2*^2D.F.) 

= .49 
v2 = .009 


x2(8.2^ 
2D.F.)=.00i 
v2 = .18 


x2(i a 

2S).F.) =.42 
v"= .06 


D-F.)= .04 
= .11 



*Represents less than 5 cases 
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Table 123 

Job-Finding by Race by Social Class (Based 
on Respondent Characteristics) 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


Bottom Half 
Whites Blacks 


Top Half 
Whites Blacks 


Bottom Half 
Whites Blacks 


Top Half 
Whites Blacks 


School Empl Svc 


3.7 


2.7 




8.9 


9.9 


4.3 


7.1 


7.0 


9.9 


ruo uupi dVC 


2.6 


4.5 




3.3 


6.9 


3.4 


4.3 


2.2 


9.9 


Pvt Emol Svc 


0.6 


0.0 




2.3 


1.0* 


0.8 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


Direct Application 


23.4 


23.6 




25.7 


20.8 


27.6 


25.2 


32.1 


25.4 


Newspapers 


4.2 


3.7 




5.8 


4.0 


4.6 


2.S 


5.9 


8.5 


Friends-Re latives 


52.1 


58.0 




42.9 


46.5 


50.2 


53.1 


40.4 


36.6 


Other 


13.5 


7.4 




11.1 


10.9 


9.1 


7.7 


9.2 


9.9 




1032 


512 




693 


101 


648 


326 


371 


71 




x2(21i:5 


D.F.) 


x2(5.4i£6 D.F.) 


x2(9i£6 D 


• F.) 


x2(15}i6 


D.F.) 


Significance 


"= .001 






« .48 




» .15 




» .01 




v^ = .11 






v^ "= .08 


v2 « .09 




v^ » .18 






L968 


1< 


J69 


School Empl Svc 


5.9 


6.8 




9.9 


17.3 


5.4 


4.0 


7.2 


11.3 


Pisb Eir.pl Svc 


2.3 


4.2 




3.5 


6.2 


2.9 


7.5 


2.8 


7.5* 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.9 


1.9 




4.2 


0.0 


0.6* 


0.8* 


4.7 


3.8* 


Direct Application 


28.9 


27.5 




30.6 


17.3 


22.9 


25.8 


19.1 


24.5 


Newspapers 


4.5 


3.7 




6.0 


3.7 


5.9 


3.5 


5.6 


3.8 


Friends-Relatives 


49.1 


46.6 




35.2 


44.4 


49.2 


48.6 


39.4 


41.5 


Other 


8.3 


9.3 




10.6 


11.1 


13.2 


9.8 


21.3 


7.5 


Number 


640 


324 




284 


81 


691 


399 


320 


53 


Significance 


x2(6ii6 D.F.) 

= .48 
v2 = .07 


x'^(14i:6 D.F.) 

= .03 
v2 = .19 


x2(19i£6 D.F.) 

= .003 
v2 = .13 


x^(9i£6 D.F.) 

= .14 
v2 = .15 



*less than five cases 
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Table 124 

Job-Flndlng (Grouped) By Race 
Controlling for Social Class 
(Based on Respondent Characteristics) 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 



Method 


1966 


1967 


Bottom Half 
Whites Blacks 


Top Half 
Whites Blacks 


Bottom Half 
Whites Blacks 


Top Half 
Whites Blacks 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


ll.O 10.9 
75.5 81.6 
13.5 7.4 


^0.3 21.8 
68.5 67.3 
11.1 10.9 


13.1 14.1 
77.8 78.2 
9.1 7.7 


18.3 28.2 
72.5 62.0 
9.2 9.9 


Number 


1032 512 


693 101 


648 326 


371 71 


Signi ficance 


x2(13H2 D.F.) 
= .001 
» .09 


x2(.lil2 D.F.) 
« .01 


x^(.6Si2 D.F.) 

= .71 
v2 « .02 


x2(4W2 D.F.) 
« .14 
= .09 




1968 


1969 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


13.8 16.7 
78.0 74.1 
8.3 9.3 


23.0 27.2 
65.8 61.7 
10.6 11.1 


14.8 15.8 

72.1 74.4 

73.2 9.8 


20.3 26.4 

58.4 61.0 
21.3 7.5 


Number 


640 324 


284 81 


691 399 


320 53 


Significapr' 


x2(2-2 D.F.) 

= .38 
v2 = .04 


x2(.5Si7 D.F.) 

= .77 
V = .05 


^(,-^1 D.F.) 
= .05 


x2(6S2 D.F.) 
= .12 
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Table 125 

Job-Finding by Race 1966 - 1969 Controlling 
for Age (Percents) 



Method 


1966 


Whites 


-17 

Blacks 


18-21 
Whites Blacks 


22+ 

Whites Blacks 


School Empl Svc 


^.8 


6.9 


9.0 


4.2 


2.2 


1.1 


Pub Empl Svc 


0.6* 


1.6 


2.8 


6.3 


5.3 


10.6 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.1* 


0.3* 


1.2 


0.0 


2.4 


0.5* 


Direct Application 


23.0 


25.0 


23.8 


19.8 


29.3 


21.3 


Newsppper 


2.8 


0.8* 


4.2 


5.9 


7.5 


7.4 


Friends -Relatives 


55.9 


55.8 


47.0 


57.3 


40.4 


54.8 


Other 


12.7 


9.6 


12.0 


6.6 


12.5 


4.3 


Number 


787 


364 


777 


288 


638 


188 


Significance 


x2(12S6 D.F.) 

- .06 
v2 « .10 


x2(29ii6 D.F.) 

= .0001 
v2 . .16 


x2(30i26 D.F.) 

» .18 
v2 - .18 



1967 



School Empl Svc 


6.6 


5.4 


6.1 


5.4 


2.4 


1.6* 


Pub Empi. Svc 


0.7* 


5.4 


3.8 


5.4 


3.8 


6.5 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.5* 


1.3* 


1.5 


1.3* 


2.7 


0.8 


Direct Application 


27.8 


30.5 


27.8 


30.5 


31.9 


26.8 


Newspaper 


3.4 


3.6 


4.0 


3.6 


9.1 


5.7 


Friends-Relatives 


54.8 


47.5 


48.1 


47.5 


39.2 


46.3 


Other 


6.3 


6.3 


8.7 


6.3 


10.9 


12 2 


Number 


442 


223 


528 


223 


339 


123 


Significance 


x2(24i26 D.F.) 

= .0005 
v2 = .19 


x2(2.7Si6 D.F.) 

= .84 
v2 = .06 


x2(6.3Si6 D.F.) 

= .38 
v2 = .11 
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Table 125— Continued 



Method 


1968 


14 
Whites 


-17 

Blacks 


18-21 
Whites Blacks 


22+ 

Whites Blacks 


ocnooi dmpi ovc 


8.3 


13.2 


8.9 


7.9 


2.2 


3.1* 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.5* 


1.6* 


2.5 


5.2 


4.7 


7.8 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.9* 


0.8* 


1.7 


2.8 


3.2 


3.1 


Direct Application 


25.6 


27.9 


30.4 


19.8 


33.8 


29.7 


Newspaper 


4.0 


1.6* 


4.3 


4.8 


6.8 


4.7 


Friends -Relatives 


52.8 


45.7 


43.1 


49.2 


37.4 


44.5 


Other 


6.8 


9.3 


9.1 


10.3 


11.9 


7.0 


Number 


324 


129 


483 


252 


278 


128 


Significance 


x2(5.8S^6 D.F.) 

= .44 
v2 = .11 


x2(13S26 D.F.) 

= .03 
v2 = .13 


x2(6Si6 D.F.) 

= .41 
v2 = .12 



1969 



School Empl Svc 


10.7 


12.7 


7.6 


5.4 


1.2* 


0.0 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.4* 


6.3* 


3.2 


8.2 


2.6 


6.8 


Pvt Empl Svc 


1.2* 


0.0 


1.0* 


1.6* 


3.5 


0.8* 


Direct Application 


21.3 


25.4 


21.5 


23.3 


22.1 


30.3 


Newspaper 


5.3 


3.2* 


5.2 


3.9 


7.1 


3.0 


Friends-Re lotives 


50.9 


41.3 


50.1 


48.6 


37.9 


49.2 


Other 


8.3 


11.1 


11.5 


8.9 


25.6 


9.8 


Number 


169 


63 


503 


257 


340 


132 


Significance 


x2(5.lii6 D.F.) 

= .53 
v2 = .14 


x2(12H6 D.F.) 

= .05 
v2 = .12 


x2(28ii6 D.F.) 

= .0001 
v2 = .24 



^Less than 5 cases 



Table 126 
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Job-Finding by Age 1966 - 1969 Controlling 
for Race (Percents) 





1966 


Method 


Whites 


Blacks 


14-17 


lS-21 


22+ 


14-17 


18-21 


22+ 


School Empl Svc 


4.8 


9.0 


2.3 


6.9 


4.2 


1.1* 


Pub Empl Svc 


0.6* 


2.8 


5.3 


1.6 


6.3 


0.6 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.1* 


1.2 


2.4 


0.3* 


0.0 


o.y- 


Direct Application 


23.0 


23.8 


29.3 


25.0 


19.8 


21.3 


Newspapers 


2.8 


4.2 


7.5 


0.8* 


5.9 


l.i* 


Friends-Relatives 


55.9 


47.0 


40.7 


55.8 


57.3 


54.8 


Other 


12.7 


12.0 


12.5 


9.6 


6.6 


4.3 


Number of Cases 


787 


111 


638 


364 


288 


188 


Significance 


x2(112-12 D.F.) 
v2 = .16 


= .0001 


x2(55Sil2 D.F.) 
v2 = .16 


= .0001 




1967 


School Empl Svc 


6.6 


6.1 


2.4 


14.2 


5.4 


1.6* 


Pub Empl Svc 


0.7* 


3.8 


3.8 


4.7 


5.4 


6.5 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.5* 


1.5 


2.7 


0.0 


1.3* 


0.8* 


Direct Application 


27.8 


27.8 


31.9 


24.2 


30.5 


26.8 


Newspapers 


3.4 


4.0 


9.1 


1.6* 


3.6 


5.7 


Friends-Relatives 


54.8 


'8.1 


39.2 


48.9 


47.5 


46.3 


Other 


6.3 


8.7 


10.9 


6.3 


6.3 


12.2 


Number of Cases 


442 


528 


339 


190 


223 


123 


Significance 


v2 = . 


•12 D.F.) 

14 


= .0001 


x2(30ii 
v2 = . 


12 D.F.) 

16 


= .002 
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1968 


Method 


Whites 


Blacks 




io-Z i 


0 0_1_ 

LLt 




1 Q 0 1 

io-Z 1 


0 0_l_ 

ZZ+ 


School Empl Svc 


8.3 


8.9 


1.1 


13.2 


7.9 


3.1 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.5* 


2.5 


4.7 


1.6* 


5.2 


7.8 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.9* 


1.7 


3.2 


0.8 


2.8 


3.1 


Direct Application 


25.6 


30.4 


33.8 


27.9 


19.8 


29.7 


Newspapers 


4.0 


4.3 


6.8 


1.6* 


4.8 


4.7 


Friends-Relatives 


52.8 


43.1 


37.4 


45.7 


49.2 


44.5 


Other 


6.8 


9.1 


11.9 


9.3 


10.3 


7.0 


Number of Cases 


324 


483 


278 


129 


252 


128 


Significance 


x2 (42^^12 
v2 = .13 


D.F.) 


= .0001 


x2( 23^^12 
v2 = .15 


D.F.) 


= .02 





1969 


School Empl Svc 


10.7 


7.6 


1.2 


12.7 


5.4 


0.0 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.4* 


3.2 


2.6 


6.3 


8.2 


6.8 


Pvt Empl Svc 


1.2* 


1.0* 


3.5 


0.0 


1.6 


0.8* 


Direct Application 


21.3 


21.5 


22.1 


25.4 


23.3 


30.3 


Newspapers 


5.3 


5.2 


7.1 


3.2* 


3.9* 


3.0* 


Friends-Relatives 


50.9 


50.1 


37.9 


41.3 


48.6 


49.2 


Other 


8.3 


11.5 


25.6 


11.1 


8.9 


9.8 


Number of Cases 


169 


503 


340 


63 


257 


132 


Significance 


x2( 71^^12 
v^ = .18 


D.F.) 


= .0001 


x2( 19^^12 
v^ = .14 


D.F.) = 


= .08 



*Less than 5 cases. 




Table 127 

Job-Finding by Education by Race 
1966 - 1969 (Percents) 





1966 


Method 


Whites 


Blacks 




0-11 


12 


13-15 


0-11 


12 


13-15 


School Empl Svc 


3.0 


5.3 


14.6 


4.7 


2.6 


13.0 


Pub Empl Svc 


1.7 


4.6 


2.2 


3.3 


8.3 


17.4 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.5 


1.6 


2.2 


0.2 


0.5 


0.0 


Direct Application 


24.9 


24.8 


26.4 


24.3 


19.3 


10.9 


Newspapers 


3.5 


6.3 


5.1 


2.7 


6.8 


10.9 


Friends-Re la ti ve s 


54.5 


44.6 


36.5 


57.5 


55,7 


39. 1 


Other 


12.0 


12.8 


12.9 


31.5 


6.8 


8.7 


Number 


1111 


735 


356 


602 


192 


46 


Significance 


x2(118^12 D.F.) 
v^ = .11 


= .001 


x2(49iil2 D.F.) 
v^ = .17 


= .0001 





1967 


School Empl Svc 


3.8 


4.7 


9.6 


8.7 


3.9 


12.5 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.4 


3.5 


2.6 


5.2 


5.9 


5.0 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.3* 


2.5 


2.6 


0.9 


0.0 


2.5 


Direct Application 


27.6 


30.6 


29.2 


26.7 


29.6 


25.0 


Newspapers 


4.3 


6.4 


5.3 


2.3 


5.3 


5.0 


Friends-Relatives 


55.1 


40.0 


43.5 


50.0 


45.4 


37.5 


Other 


6.5 


12.3 


7.4 


6.1 


9.9 


12.5 


Number 


633 


405 


271 


344 


152 


40 


Significance 


x2(51^12 
v^ = .13 


D.F.) 


= .001 


x2( 16^=^12 
v^ = .12 


D.F.) 


= .0001 



*Less than five cases 
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Method 


1968 


Whites 


Blacks 




0-11 




12 


13-15 


0-11 




12 


13-15 


School Empl Svc 


4.2 




6.2 


13.7 


6.8 




4.7 


25.0 


Pub Erpl Svc 


2.8 




2.9 


2.5 


3.9 




6.7 


5.8 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.8 




2.7 


2.5 


2.0 




3.3 


1.9 


Direct Application 


29.1 




31.6 


28.6 


28.0 




22.7 


7.7 


Newspapers 


3.8 




6.4 


4.6 


3.3 




4.7 


5.8 


Friends-Relatives 


51.2 




39.4 


39.4 


45.6 




50.7 


46.2 


Other 


8.1 




10.7 


8.7 


10.4 




7.3 


7.7 


Number 


471 




373 


241 


307 




150 


52 


Significance 


x2(39ili2 
v2 = .13 


D.F.) = 


.0001 


x2(34Hl2 
v2 = .18 


D.F.) = 


.0001 






1969 


School Empl Svc 


2.8 




5.8 


9.6 


2.9 




5.3 


14.3 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.8 




3.1 


2.5 


5.4 




9.9 


9.5 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.6 




1.7 


3.6 


0.8 




1.8 


0.0 


Direct Application 


24.3 




21.7 


18.5 


26.8 




24.6 


23.8 


Newspapers 


6.0 




6.3 


5.0 


4.2 




2.9 


2.4 


Friends-Re latives 


49.2 




45.2 


44.1 


49.4 




47.4 


40.5 


Other 


14.2 




16.2 


16.7 


10.5 




8.2 


9.5 


Number 


317 




417 


281 


239 




171 


42 


Significance 


x2(23i^ 
v2 = . 


12 
10 


D.F.) = 


.12 


x2(16H 
v2 = . 


12 
13 


D.F.) = 


.26 
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Table 128 



Job-Finding (Grouped) by SMSA Location by Race 
1966 - 1968 



Method 


1966 


Whites 


Blacks 


_ ^ , Non- 
Centxal r ^ i « 
p.^ Central Outside 

City SMSA 

SMSA 


_ ^ , Non- 
Central r - 1 
p,. Central Outside 

I City SMSA 

^^^^ SMSA 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


18.3 14.2 12.9 
74.2 78.9 76.7 
7.5 6.9 10.4 


22.3 14.8 12.4 
69.8 78.7 79.8 
7.9 6.6 7.7 


Number 


295 451 558 


242 61 233 


Significance 


x2(9J24 D.F.) = .07 
v2 = .06 


x2(9i^ D.F.) = .06 
v2 = .09 




1967 


Formal 

Informal 

Other 


19.2 14.9 11.0 
68.7 75.2 74.3 
12.1 10.0 14.7 


22.7 13.8 6.1 
70.5 80.9 85.4 
6.8 5.3 8.5 


Number 


511 773 912 


366 94 378 


Significance 


x2(2524 D.F.) = .0001 
= .11 


xj(43^4 D.F.) = .0001 
= .16 



Formal 

Informal 

Other 


20.2 17.9 13.5 
69.5 73.9 77.8 

10.3 8.3 8.6 


23.5 20.6 12.9 
66.3 71.4 78.9 
10.3 7.9 8.2 


Number 


243 375 451 


243 63 194 


Significance 


x^O^ D.F, ) = .13 
v2 = .06 


x2(9^4 D.F.) = .05 
v2 = .10 
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Table ^9 



Job- Finding by SMSA Location at Time of Sample 
Selection by Race - 1966 



Method 


Whites 


Blacks 


Non- 

Central Central Outside 

y City S'lSA 
SMSA 5(^5^ 


Non- 
Central Central Outside 

' City SMSA 
SMSA sj^s^ 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Re la t ives 
Other 


6.8 6.2 4.5 

2.9 2.5 3.0 
2.5 1.4 0.1 

23.7 25.7 25.3 
6.8 4.8 3.4 

45.0 49.4 49.0 

12.1 10.0 14.7 


j.7 7.4 2.9 
8.5 3.2 2.6 
0.5 0.0 0.0 

16.9 25.5 26.7 
7.9 3.2 0.5 

53.6 55.3 58.7 
6.8 5.3 8.5 


Number 


511 773 912 


366 94 378 


Significance 


x2(40i2l2 D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .10 


x2(56iil2 D.F.) = .0001 
v2 = .18 


Table 130 

Job- Finding by SMSA Location by Race - 1967 


Method 


Whites 


Blacks 


Non- 
Central Central Outside 
^^'^y City SMSA 
S^S^ SMSA 


Non- 
Central Central Outside 
^^^y City SMSA 
SMSA 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends -Relatives 
Other 


6.2 7.2 7.3 
3.7 1.9 3.1 
2.9 2.4 0.8 
28.4 26.9 33.7 
7.4 6.4 2.2 

41.2 46.9 44.1 

10.3 8.3 8.6 


7.0 7.9 9.3 
4.9 9.5 2.6 

3.7 1.6 1.0 
21.8 14.3 32.0 

7.8 1.6 0.0 
44.4 57.1 46.9 
10.3 7.9 8.2 


Numbe r 


243 375 451 


243 63 194 


Significance 


x2(23iil2 D.F.) = .02 
= .10 


x2(37iil2 D.F.) = .0002 
= .19 
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Table 131 



Job-Finding by SMSA Location by Race 1968 





Whites 


Blacks 


Method 


Central 
City 
SMSA 


Non- 
Central 
City 
SMSA 


Outside 
SMSA 


Central 
City 
SMSA 


^ n- 
Central 
City 
SMSA 


Outside 
SMSA 




6.2 


7.2 


7.3 


7.0 


7.9 


9.3 


Pub Empl Svc 


3.7 


1.9 


3.1 


4.9 


9.5 


2.6 


Pvt Eropl Svc 


2.9 


2.4 


0.9* 


3.7 


1.6* 


1.0* 


Direct Application 


28.4 


26.9 


33.7 


21.8 


14.3 


32.0 


Newspaper 


7.4 


6.4 


2.2 


7.8 


1.6* 


0.0 


Friends-Relatives 


41.2 


26.9 


44.1 


44.4 


57.1 


46.9 


Other 


10.3 


8.3 


8.6 


10.3 


7.9 


8.2 


Number 


243 


375 


451 


243 


63 


194 


Significance 


x2(23Sil2D.F.) = 
v2 = .20 


.03 


x2(37: 
v2 = 


S12D.F.) = 
.19 


.0002 



*Less than 5 cases 
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Table 132 



Frequency Distributions of Industry of Current 
Job - Sample A - by Race 





Whites 


Blacks 


Indu s try 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Agriculture 


9.4 


6.1 


4.7 


4.0 


18.2 


7.8 


7.5 


5.3 


Mining & Construction 


7.9 


8.6 


12.0 


15.8 


6.8 


10.3 


13.0 


12.4 


Manufacturing 


28.7 


25.7 


24.3 


27.3 


29.5 


29.9 


32.0 


33.8 


Transportation, Finance, 


11.1 


10.8 


11.4 


13.6 


9.6 


9.1 


10.4 


15.0 


Business & Repair Svc 


















Trade 


26.9 


29.6 


32.4 


25.5 


21.7 


20.9 


23.4 


19.0 


Personal Service 


4.5 


3.8 


2.7 


2.2 


6.8 


5.6 


1.6 


2.9 


Entertainment & 


2.7 


2.1 


1.8 


1.2 


1.9 


1.3 


1.8 


1.8 


Recreation 


















Professional 


6.3 


7.8 


1.5 


8.5 


7.4 


9.5 


2.5 


6.4 


Public Administration 


2.2 


2.4 


2.2 


2.0 


2.7 


3.5 


1.9 


2.9 


Number 


221 


1269 


1009 


1012 


837 


525 


830 


450 



Table 133 



Frequency Distributions of Occupation of Current Job 
Sample A - by Race 



Industry 


Whites 


Blacks 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


Professional-Technical 


6.3 


6.3 


7.1 


7.5 


1.2 


1.5 


2.6 


3.5 


Manager 


3.0 


4.7 


4.1 


4.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.9 


Clerical 


9.8 


10.6 


7.1 


10.5 


6.7 


9.9 


10.8 


11.9 


Sales 


7.5 


5.3 


5.9 


7.6 


2.4 


1.7 


1.4 


1.1 


Craftsman 


14.4 


14.2 


13.8 


15.9 


8.1 


8.4 


9.4 


9.7 


Operative 


24.9 


24.5 


29.8 


28.0 


25.1 


29.9 


29.3 


33.8 


Laborer 


14.2 


15.0 


16.7 


1^,9 


20.1 


22.9 


23.6 


22.3 


Service 


11.3 


11.3 


11.4 


, .8 


18.3 


16.6 


15.7 


11.7 


Farmer 


1.2 


0.6 


0.4 


0.4 


0.2 


0.2 


6.3 


0.2 


Farm Labor 


7.3 


4.4 


3.1 


2.8 


15.8 


6.3 


0.2 


4.6 


Number 


2202 


1309 


1085 


1012 


1 840 


536 


509 


752 




432 



i 

» 

I 

i 



407 

Table 134 



Race by Occupation and Industry-1966 



Race by Current Occ^ipation 



Occupation 


Whites 


Blacks 


Professional-Managerial 


9.2 


1.9 


Clerical-Sales 


17.0 


9.2 


Cra f tsman- Ope ra t i ve 


39.1 


33.3 


Laborer 


14.3 


20.2 


Service 


11.2 


18.3 


Farm 


8.6 


15.9 


Number 


2217 


848 


Significance 


x2(148H6 D.F.) 


= .0001 




v2 = .22 





Race by Industry 


of Current-Last Job 




Industry 


Whites 


Blacks 


Agriculture 


9.5 


18.0 


Mining-Cons truction 


8.0 


6.7 


Manufacturing 


28.6 


24.5 


Transportation 


11.0 


9.8 


Wholesale-Retail Trade 


26.9 


21.5 


Personal Services 


4.4 


7.0 


Entertainment-Recreation 


2.7 


2.0 


Professional Related Services 


6.3 


7.3 


Public Administration 


2.3 


2.8 


Number 


2217 


848 


Significance 


x2(62^ D.F.) 
v2 = .14 


= .001 



433 



ERIC 
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Table 135 



Industry and Occupation of Current-Last Job by Social Class 

1967 



Occupation 


Whites 


Blacks 


Bottom Upper 
Half Half 


Bottom Upper 
Half Half 


Professional-Managerial 

Clerical-Sales 

Craftsman-Operative 

Laborer 

Service 

Farm 


4.6 23.4 
9.3 27.7 
£>4.6 29.0 
17.0 7.5 
13.6 8.6 
7.9 1.1 


0.6 11.1 
6.1 26.4 
28.7 27.8 
25.5 15.3 
18.4 15.3 
8.6 1.4 


Number 


(nB 372 


326 72 


Significance 


x2(178i^6D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .42 


x2(60i26D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .39 




Industry 


Agriculture 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Trade 

Personal 

Entertainment-Recreation 

Professional 

Public Administration 


9.1 1.6 

9.0 7.8 
28.4 20.7 

9.1 14.8 
26.9 33.1 

5.1 1.6 
2.6 1.6 
6.0 11.3 
1.9 4.0 


10.1 1.4 

13.2 5.6 

28.8 34.7 
7.7 11.1 

20.9 18.1 

5.5 4.2 
0.6 4.2 

8.6 16.7 
2.5 4.2 


Number 


648 372 


326 72 


Significance 


x2(50*^9D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .24 


x2(22ii9D.F.) = .001 
v2 = .24 



ERIC 
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Table 136 



Age by Occupation of Current-Last Job - 1967 



Occupation 


Whites 


n 1 A r k Q 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


14-17 18-21 22+ 


Professional-Managerial 

Clerical-Sales 

Craftsman-Operative 

Laborer 

Service 

Farm 


4.1 14.4 14.7 
14.7 18.3 13.6 
27.1 38.9 53.7 
24.9 11.5 7.7 
19.9 8.9 3.8 

7.7 4.3 2.7 


1.6 2.2 3.2 
10.0 11.2 14.5 
28.4 42.9 45.2 
26.8 22.3 18.5 
23.2 14.7 9.7 

7.9 4.0 8.9 


Number 


442 529 339 


190 224 124 


Significance 


:.2(176Hl2D.F.)=.001 
v2 = .26 


x2(282l2D.F.)=.001 
v2 = .16 



Table 137 

Age by Industry of Current-Last Job - 1967 



Industry 

Agriculture 

Mining-Construction 

Manu facturing 

Transportation 

Wholesale-Retail Trade 

Personal Services 

Entertainment- Recreation 

Professional 

Public Administration 




8.9 

6.8 
20.5 

6.3 
27.9 
10.0 

1.1 
10.5 

6.3 



5.8 
9.4 
32.6 
10.7 
19.6 
4.0 
1.3 
11.2 
2.2 



9.7 
16.9 
39.5 
11.3 
12.1 
1.6 
1.6 
4.8 
1.6 



Number 



442 



529 



339 



190 



224 



124 



Significance 



x2( 194^^180. F.) = . 001 



x2(56iil8D.F.) = .001 



= .27 



= .23 



ERIC 
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Table 138 



Respondent Education by Occupation of Current-Last Job 

1967 



Occupation 


Whites 


Blacks 


Years 


Years 


0-11 12 13-15 


0-11 12 13-15 


Professional -Managerial 

Clerical-Sales 

Craftsman-Operative 

Laborer 

Service 

Farm 


4.9 10.6 25.8 
11.2 17.7 24.0 
38.1 49.0 25.1 
22.0 9.6 7.0 
14.8 5.4 11.8 

6.8 3.7 3.0 


0.9 2.6 12.5 
6.7 16.3 35.0 
35.4 49.0 22.5 
28.1 16.3 5.0 
18.0 13.1 17.5 
9.3 1.3 2.5 


Number 


633 406 271 


345 153 40 


Significance 


x2( 190*^120. F.)=. 001 
v2 = .27 


x2(87lil2D.F.)=.001 
v2 = .28 



Table 139 

Respondent Education by Industry of Current-Last Job 



Agriculture 


8 


.5 


4.2 


3.3 


11 


.0 


2.0 


2.5 


Mining-Construction 


8 


.1 


10.8 


6.6 


11 


.6 


8.5 


5.0 


Manufacturing 


22 


.6 


35.5 


18.5 


24 


.9 


41.2 


30.0 


Transportation 


8 


.5 


11.1 


15.5 


7 


.5 


12.4 


12.5 


Trade 


35 


.1 


24.6 


24.0 


21 


.7 


21.6 


10.0 


Personal Service 


4 


.9 


2.0 


4.1 


7 


.2 


2.6 


2.5 


Entertainment-Recreation 


3 


.3 


1.5 


0.4 


1 


.4 


0.0 


5.0 


Professional 


6 


.0 


3.9 


17.7 


8 


.1 


6.5 


32.5 


Public Administration 


0 


.3 


3.2 


6.3 


4 


.3 


2.6 


0.0 


Number 


6 


33 


406 


271 


345 


153 


40 


Significance 


x2 
v2 


(149'^18D.F.)=.001 
= .24 


x2 
v2 


(69iil8D.F.)=.001 
= .25 
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Table 149 



Job -Finding 1969 by Change in Job Quality 1966 - 1969 

Whites - Sample E 



Method 


Decrease 


Stationary 


Increase 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 


5.0 
5.0 

0.0 
20.0 
12.5 
45.0 
12.5 


0.5* 
2.7 
2.7 
20.3 
8.0 
40.6 
25.1 


5.4 
2.7 
3.1 
24.1 
5.1 
42.8 
16.7 


Number 


40 


187 


257 


Significance 


xhl^ 12 D.F.) = .08 
= .14 






Table 148 






Job-Finding 1966 by Change in Job Quality 1966 - 1969 

Whites - Sample E 


Method 


Decrease 


Stationary 


Increase 


School Empl Svc 
Pub Empl Svc 
Pvt Empl Svc 
Direct Application 
Newspaper 
Friends-Relatives 
Other 


2.7 
3.6 
1.8* 
24.3 
8.1 
45.9 
13.5 


3.7 
3.7 
2.4 

26.2 
6.1 
44.6 
13.3 


4.1 
2.9 
0.5 

26.1 
5.0 

53.6 
7.7 


Number 


111 


542 


582 


Significance 


x2(24Si 12 D.F.) = .02 
v^ = .09 





*Less than 5 cases. 
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Table 150 



Job-Finding 1966 by Job Quality 
Whites 


1969 




Method 


Low 


Medium 


High 


School Empl Svc 


2.0* 


3.9 


4.6 


Pub Empl Svc 


2.0* 


2.2 


4.6 


Pvt Empl Svc 


0.0 


1.3 


1.6 




15.7 


26.0 


25.0 


Newspaper 


3.9 


4.4 


6.1 


Friends-Relatives 


54.9 


49.7 


46.5 


Other 


21.6 


12.5 


11.7 


Number 


102 


593 


703 


Significance 


x^(23"l2 D.F.) = 
v2 = .09 


.02 



*Less than 5 cases. 
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Labor Market Participation by Age 
and Education for l*hites - 1S58 



Age 



Extent of 








Participation 


14-17 


18-2] 


22+ 


Low 


29.6 


8.S 


2.2 


Nedium 


65.8 


54.3 


49.4 


High 


4.6 


26.8 


48.4 


Number 


459 


78^ 


522 


Signi ^icance 


x2(42C-£^ D.F.) = .000l' 






v2=.31 








Gar:r.a=. 


63 





Education 



Extent of 
Participation 


0-11 


12 


13-15 




Low 

Medium 
High 


17.3 
55.9 
26.8 


5.4 
57.2 
37.4 


9.5 
66.2 
24.3 




Number 


392 


821 


452 




Significance 


x^(81w/ 
v2=.14 
Gainnia= 


i D.F.)=.0001 

,09 
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